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TO  OUR  READERS.  . 

In  the  last  number  of  our  paper  liLa 
Vcnlad."  we  made  known  our  design  to 
insert  in  its  columns,  and  then  to  publish 
ap.irt,  such  articles  ae  may  tend  to  de- 
mon*trate  the  importance  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  ami  place  it  in  its  true  point  of 
view,  political,  commercial  and  military. 
as  well  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
as  to  the  whole  world  ;  not  only  in  the 
oase  of  Cuba  b  icoming  a  free  and  inde- 
Den  I  ml  nation,  but  in  that,  too,  of  its 
Being  a  inex  >d  to  this  Confederation. 

These  articles  very  pla:nly  depict  the 
deformity  of  the   Cul  an  <  mvornraent, 
which,  by  enforcing  real  fictions 
kind.  Iiindei  -  the  improvem  ml 
large  an  I  numberless  elem  Hits  of  power 
an  I  riohnoss,  thus  damigin^  n 
the  bland  ofCuba,  bul  the  Unit 
an  I  a  great  m  i  iy  other  i 
world.     I ;..-   rea  I  ir  will   also  find   in 
sketch  of  the  awful 
tyranny  which  theColonial  Govi 

upon  the  unhappy  Cubans,  now 
suffering   mi  I  >r  all  kinds  of 
an  1  injustice    and,  ab  >vo  all,  I 
Aal  with  whi< 

intoi  n  i 

u  ••   :''  irel  dlowing 

article  copied  from  ..  •  trust- 

1 


ing  that   our  readers  will  find  in  it  a 
large  supply  of  judicious  an  !  e 
marks,  and  tacts  deserving  the  rtoti 
dnsideration  of  every   thinking    man. 
and  highly  interesting  to  the  diplomatic] 
commercial  and  working  close 


Will  the    annexation  of   Cuba 

add  to  our  strength  as  a 

Nation  ? 

The  reply  is  written   on  the  mip  of 
North  America,  an  1  in  tl  e  last  tea  ;■ 
of  her  history      I  he 
outward  strength  and  defence     liki 
p  >inrs  and  po  -  :  •  on- 

n  >yan  sible   to  any   caj 

that    i 

\  ocrioon  thought. 
With  our  \a-t  and  raried  territory 
and    o  ir  self-dependent    !  a 
than  to  any  other  nation,  it  : 

In  the  freedom  of  mir 

■ 
reign  thai 

in  I  break  np  b 

should  ourselves   command  tl 
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v^> 


and  inlets  of  our  own  inland  seas,  and 
hold  open  in  our  own  hands  the  best 
avenues  to  our  territories  and  trade  on 
the  Pacific.     It  is  desirable,  for  the  in- 


either  of  the  great  thoroughfares  to 
South  America  or  the  Pacific,  she  is  in 
a  position  to  overawe  the  islands  around 
her,  and  watch  and  defend  all  the  out- 


tegrity  of  the  Confederation,  to  protect    side  approaches  to  the  Isthmus  routes 


thoroughly  the  sea  door  to  the  shortest 
overland  route  to  California  on  our  own 
soil,  which  is  accessible  to  the  grea 
number  of  States,  and  also  opens  to 
them  the  not  less  imp  irtant  though 
unexplored  mineral  regions  of  Centralia. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  negro  empire 
should  not  be  consolidated  by  a  hostile 
power  within  a  few  day>  sail,  by  steam, 
of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles 
range  of  our  seaboard}  and  held  in  leasb 
to  east  its  ferocious  hordes  upon  that 
long  defenceless  line  of  towns  and  set- 
tlements to  burn  and  slaughter  until 
exterminated.  It  is  desirable  also  to  be 
more  independent  of  Branding  armies, 
with  their  train  of  military  burthens 
and  privilfges  above  the  law.  It  is  not 
less  desirable  to  escape  the  charges  arid 
b;\d  example  of  a  costly  and  unrepubii- 
can  navy,  an  I  create  in  its  stead  a 
powerful  and  self-supporting  steam 
marine. 

If  on  the  accession  of  Cuba  turns  the 
gain  or  loss  of  all  this,  it  will  nor  be 
denied  that  its  purchase  would  be  an 
economy,  and  its  admission  a  rich  gain 
to  our  republican  strength  and  majesty. 

Without  recurring  to  the  importance 
of  Cuba  as  a  Mart  of  Exchange,  at  the 
most  accessible  crossing-point,  to  all  the 
thirty  partners  in  our  confederation  of 
trade  and  production  :  or  to  her  value 
as  a  buyer  and  seller  in  all  our  markets, 
and  the  cheap  supplier  of  the  tropical 
productions  not  yet  included  in  our 
home  list:  or  to  her  weight  as  the  em- 
ployer of  our  ships  and  mariners  to  the 
amount  of  twenty— or.  un  ler  the  im- 
petus of  freedom — thirty  millions  a  year- : 
f  she  would  be  a  tower  of  strength  and  a 


to  the  Pacific,  while  she  guards  the 
portals  of  our  vast  inland  sea,  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Miss'ssippi.  and  Mexican 
tra  I  -.  the  rendevous  of  California  tran- 
sit, and.  what  has  not  yet  been  duly 
heeded,  the  outlet  of  an  immense  though 
new-born  mineral  wealth  which  is  yet 
to  control  the  metal  markets  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Half  a  dozen  steamers  would  bridge 
with  their  cannon  the  narrow  straits 
between  Yucatan  and  the  west  point  of 
Cuba,  and  between  Florida  ai.d  Ma- 
tan/.  i>  on  the  north,  and  seal  hermeti- 
cally to  every  aggressive  stranger  the 
entire  coast  circle  of  the  American  Me- 
diterranean. This  simple  geographical 
fact  constitutes  Cuba  the  key  of  the 
Gulf,  and  it  would  be  felt  if  it  passed 
into  the  grasp  of  a  strong  and  jealous 
rival.  England,  firmly  resting  on  Cuba, 
and  with  Jamaica  and  Bahamas  to  flank 
her  steam  operations,  would  have  full 
retread  and  succour  for  her  fleets,  and 
would  be  able  at  need  to  concentrate 
the  force  of  an  empire  against  our  coi st- 
ing trade.  With  such  a  firm  and  con- 
venient cover  as  that  island,  with  its 
self-defended  coast  and  secure  harbors, 
she  could  face,  Janus-like,  in  every  di- 
rection With  Canada  and  the  Bermu- 
das—raised for  that  purpose  into  a  strong 
naval  station  — opposite  our  centre  on 
the  Atlantic  and  half  way  between 
those  strong  extremes,  she  would  pro- 
seat  a  dangerous  front  to  our  northern 
coasts,  while  she  executed  the  bold 
throat  of  her  Minister,  to  "shut  up  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  cut  in  twain  the  com- 
merce between  it  and  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  close  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
rock  of  defence  to  all  our  coasts.  Hen  s'ssippi  and  its  hundred  tributaries  to 
whole  seven  hundred  m"les  of  length  is  the  trade  and  assistance  of  the  shipping 
one  mighty  fortress:  each  one  of  her!  and  manufacturing  states."  But  strike 
hundred  hill-crowned  bays  is  a  haven  j  Cuba— its  central  and  noblest  jewel  — 
of  shelter  to  our  wandering  ships,  and  !  from  this  diadem  of  power,  and  her 
an  outpost  to  centinel  every  movement  |  broken  circlet  of  American  strongholds 


of  offence  and  to  bar  out  every  act  of 
hostile  import.     Standing  like  a  proud 


is  no  longer  worth  the  wearing 

England,    controlling    Cuba   on   the 


and  faithful  warder  in  the  entrance  of  j  north  as  she  claims  to  the  Mosquito 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  yet  stretching  far  i  shore  on  the  south,  and  mistress  of 
to  the  east,  so  as  to  overlook  and  inter-  i  Belize  on  the  west  as  she  is  of  Jamaica 
cept  any  unfriendly  demonstration  upon  i  on  the  cast,  would  be  the  arbitress  of 
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the  Caribbean  s^a — even  now  almost  |  profit  a  doubled  and  quadrupled  capital 
her  own.  and  well  guarded  by  her  long  by  monopolising,  through  the  shortened 
array  of  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  I  distance,  the  sale  of  our  cottons  and  the 
from  other  intrusion.  purchase   of   her   teas   and   silks:    will 

.  The  same  steam  fleets  that  watch,  I  they  refuse  the  fifty  millions  a  year 
and  the  same  Island  Key  that  locks  and  '  which  it  will  pour  upon  their  exhila- 
unlocks  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  our  rated  industry,  in  their  fields,  factories 
.  long  chain  of  river-;  and  states  depend-  and  shipyards  ''.■ 
ing  on  it,  also  watches  the  inlets  of  the  j  At  this  moment  England  commands 
Carribbean  and  locks  or  unlocks  the  two-thirds  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
gates  of  the  Pacific.  Cuba,  the  Queen  merce  of  Asia:  but  the  United  States 
of  the  Antilles,  unrolls  her  long  barrier  gains  rapidly  upon  her,  and  the  entire 
exactly  in  the  path  to  the  Pacific,  whe-  change  in  the  course  of  trade,  by  con- 
ther  by  the  Gulf  or  Isthmus  ;  and  who-  !  ducting  it  across  the  lower  line  of  -North 
ever  holds  her,  commands  the  great  America,  instead  of  around  Africa  and 
highway  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  i  South  America,  will  transfer  to  this 
to  Oregon,  California  and  the  Pacific,  republic  the  sceptre  of  commerce,  if  not 
If  it  was  ours,  we  would  soon  cut  asun-  of  manufacture,  within  ten  years.  Let 
der  the  narrow  bar  of  land  and  turn  the  our  manufacturing  and  trading  princes 
revolutionized  trade  of  the  world  into  '  estimate  if  they  can  the  value  of  Cuba 
our  seas,  where  we  shouldHknow  well  I  to  their  interests,  as  a  centre  of  intelli- 
how  to  defend  its  treasures.  -.nee  and  exchange  and  an  advanced 

The  command  of  the  shortest  route  post  of  guard  and  defence.  With  Cuba 
by  sea  and  by  land  to  our  distant  terri-  for  our  watch-tower,  the  merchant  and 
torios,  is  a  national  necessity  only  to  be  mail  steamers  which  must  naturally  be 
computed  by  car  estimation  of  the  va-  employed  in  the  enormously  increasing 
luc  of  safety,  harmony  and  progress  to  traffic  and  emigration  that  circulates 
the  Union.  The  omission  to  secure  the  past  and  around  her.  would  be  the  cheap 
right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  I  and  sufficient  defence  of  our  coasts.  No 
Cortes,  and  to  carry  our  southern  boun-  nation  would  dream  of  wresting  such  a 
dary  so  far  south  as  was  needful  to  open  well-fortified  possession  from  the  vigo- 
a  fair  and  practicable  hnl  route  on  our  rous  grasp  of  the  Union  ;  and  too  power- 
own  soil  to  the  Pacific,  was  a  stupid  and  ful  to  fear,  and  too  just,  it  is  to  be 
disgraceful  lapse  in  those  who  signed  hoped,  to  make  aggressions,  we  could 
a  peace  with  Mexico  The  only  remedy  trust  the  protection  of  our  Bag  to  its 
for  this  dereliction,  is  in  guarding  for    knom  -     We   could   displace 

the  future  such  coirimunications  as  we  fearlessly  our  unpopular  sailing  navy 
do  possess  botwe  m  marine,   useful   and  self- 

of  the  Family  Compact,  from  all  chances  supporting  in  peace,  yet  oapable  of  ba- 
of  hostile  interference.  coming,  at  the  shortest  warning,  a  for- 

The  shortesl    land   routes   from  the    midable  element  of  war. 
oiler  states  to  California,  Oregon,  and       When  Cuba  passes  into  our  ooasfella- 
the  immense  bul  faintlyknown  mineral    tion,  we  may  dismiss  two-thirds  of  cur 

regions  of  the  great  central  basin,  runs    standing  army,  and  mm  thr fourths; 

through  Texas  and  touches  the  Gulf  ai  »ur    oxpensive    fortificat 

Corpus  Christi ;  and  all  tho  greal  land    Houses  ol  Instruction  .and  R 

lific  abut  eastwardly  on    England,    against    whose   threats   and 
the  Mississippi,  if  not  on  the  Gulf,  and  ore  chiefly  maintaii 


ar.>  include  I  in  the  imp  v:i.i!  ni 
bo  ird    i  I    \  hicll    Cuba    i 
diain  >n.|      If  i  the  Atl  mtic 

.  deci  I"  who  shall  h<  1 1  this  d  tor 
to  the  Gulf,  to  the  t  mines 


will  depart  from  this  continent   ■ 
-.pit' 

1'iiat  silei  will  &M 
her    last    dr. -am    of    Mipremaev   Oil   this 


of  California  and  Ccntralia,  t<j  le  of  the  Atlantic,  and  at 

and  the  whale  fisheries,  with  the  I  as-  will  leave  the  snaina  of  her 

India  tra  le     treblod  by  the  im  splondid 

and  the  Isthmus,     to  China,  hi  whose  in  their] 

markets  oar  merchants  will  soon  turn 
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In  1845,  when  the  independent  press 
had  roused  the  people,  and  urged  our 
laggard  government  into  some  energy 
of  action,  her  power  and  possessions 
unfolded  on  every  side  like  the  coil  of 
a  serpent — her  northern  provinces  were 
linked  by  her  steam  ships  in  an  un- 
broken circle,  with  the  Bermudas,  Ja- 
maica, the  Belize,  the  Mosquito  Shore, 
and  across  the  Isthmus  which  she  con- 
trolled to  California,  at  which  she  aimed, 
and  Oregon  which  she  partly  held  until 
the  bands  met  again,  and  thus  comple- 
ted a  line  of  circumvallation  around 
our  territory.  We  broke  forever  her 
closer  and  stricter  circle,  when  we  an- 
nexed Texas,  obtained  California,  and 
removed  her  Oregon  claim?  far  North 
of  Columbia  River.  That  decisive  blow 
expelled  her  influence  from  our  South- 
western border,  while  we  improved  our 
boundaries,  and,  Cuba  excepted,  had 
nothing  left  to  interfere  with  us  in  the 
Gulf.  The  exclusive  acquisition  of  this 
noble  extent  of  territory  on  our  Southern 
line,  widened  and  weakened  the  vaunted 
cordon  of  British  power  around  the 
Union,  but  while  the  hop3  of  Cuba  re- 
mained, she  had  still  a  brilliant  and 
potent  line  of  reserve.  She  still 
stretches  across  the  continent  on  our 
Northern  border,  shares  with  us  the  em- 
pire of  the  lakes,  domineers  over  our 
highway  to  the  Pacific,  and  stands  mid- 
way in  the  path  of  our  coast  communi- 
cation. Cuba  is  the  precious  clasp  that 
joins  or  disjoins  the  Gulf  and  Pacific 
with  the  Atlantic  lines,  and  ruinously 
opens  or  nobly  closes  the  disconnected 
parts  of  her  magnificent  American 
plan.  If  it  falls  into  our  chain,  and 
closes  the  circle  for  us,  and  against  her, 
the  matchless  band  is  broken,  the  frag- 
ments become  so,  and  whether  Canada 
or  the  Islands,  without  cost  or  conquest, 
our  confederation  will  absorb  British 
America,  and  make  the  ocean  her  boun- 
dary, and  its  waves  our  army  of  border 
defence. 


How   will    Cuba   influence 
Slavery  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  steer  truly  and  justly 
between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
Northern  and  Southern  prejudices  but 
we  may  safely  aver  this  much  :  if  Eng- 
land settles  tho  doiiiny  of  Cuba,  her 


lot  is  read  in  the  story  of  Jamaica, 
llayti  and  Martinica. 

If  she  becomes  really  in  I 
the  whites  who  arc  but  little  inferior 
in  numbers  to  the  blacks,  Will  maintain 
the  ascendency  by  their  Bup  srior  intel- 
ligence,  an  !  slavery  will  probably  be 
abolished  by  sIom 

If  the  United  S  •  her,  hu- 

manity will  at  least  rejoice  ever  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trad«'.  and  a 
mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  the  Span- 
ish system  of  83iwitudc,  that  -deepest 
hell  of  cruelty."  ai  an  in  lignant  Creole 
of  the  island  terms  it.  L'he  Spanish 
conquerors,   as  in  they  wero 

avaricious.    ensla>  ourged  to 

utter  extinction   the   gentle  and  confid- 
ing Ciboneyes  whom  they  foun  1  «>n  the 
soil,  an  I  now  annually  d  jstroy  by  brutal 
treatment  more   slaves,    including 
bom  Mexicans  entrapp 
than  all  the  plantations  in  all  oar  -1  ive 
states  put   together.     Their  own  -■ 
cians  calmly     account  for   the    horrid 
mortality  among   tin"  slaves,    by   "the 
severity  of  their  labors  an  I  insuffi 
food,"  but  never  hint  at  redress  or  re- 
medy.    The  supply   is   kept  up  by  an 
energetic  importation  from   Africa,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Queen  Christina, 
who  employs  in  the  slave  trade  much 
of  the  $25,000  a  month  which 
from  the  revenues  of  Cuba.     In  the  la>t 
twenty  years  more  than  I 
have  been  brought  in  from  Africa, 
slave    ships    having     entered     He 
alone,  without  counting  the  other  ; 
of  the  island -and  the  fees  of  the  Cap- 
tain-General, at  three  doubloons  a-hei  1, 
on  these  importations  are  no  inconsider- 
able item  in   his  pcrquU  gland 
has    a    right    by    solemn    treaty    with 
Spain  in  1817.  and   re-sealed  in   L£ 
to  end  this  infamous  traffic,  yet    it   pro- 
ceeds vigorously 
that  even  by 
to  increase  tin 

she  awaits  the  hour  in  which  Cuba   can 
1)2  added  t«.  the  bla  ;k   empire 
fo?tering  within  striking distao 
Southern  Btatcs  ! 

Not  only  is  this  open  |  '  l«nt 

to  the  African  slave  trad",  while  white 
immigration  is   a.-  openly  discour.iged, 
but  large  bodies  of  Indians  are  in\ 
led  out  from  Yucatan  an  1  Mexico   anl 
tlioc  uicn  arc  sual;  iutotiic  slave  s-ia-s, 


l  < .  ana  re-s  iaie  t  m   i   - 
ifamous  traffic, 
isly  under  her 

this  means  she  is  willing 
the   negro  majority,  while 
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where  they  are  lashed,   pillorod    and 

who  hai 

The  :.  . 

Bet  these  fr<  cm  m  free,  an  i  stop  the  im- 

p  >rtati  'ii of  8  '  '  '  slaves  q\  •■vy  \  eai1  From 

nn  1  this  would   bo  something 

Hived  to  humanity  and  the  character  of 

ipulation.       It    i- 
discuss:*  n,  whether  in  a  comprehi  nsive 
<riew,   the  colored  ru  •  •  would  gain  or 
(  ul). i  coming  within  th 
institutions  ;  but  there  « an    b  • 
no   doubt,   that  the 
white's  half  of   her  population,  would 
I.  el  '\ ated  nnd  im- 
the    fashh  i 
day  to  think  of  the  goo  1  op  q\  :1  result- 
in  millions  of  white 
Americans,  when  a  measure  touching 
pp  sed    interests   <■['   our    three 
million-   ,.'  '  1  i,cks  is   in   agitation,  an  1 
•till  less  where  races  are  so  aeariy  ba- 
lanced as  in  Cuba    and   although  the 
abrupt  supremacy  of  tin1  blacks  would 
drive  to  rain.  <>r  exile  ti'"  half  million 
of  whites  <>n  the  Muni,  w  e 
no  anxiel  ies  for  them. 

In  Hayti  tho  negroes  have  had  unli- 
mited power,  as  in  Jamaica  they  have 
bad  unlimited  equality,  ami  what  ad- 
vance have  they  made  in  happiness  or 
civilization  !  In  tin-  ]>]■  netudo  of  their 
undisputed  sway,  they  have  murdered, 
insulted  it:  and  driven  out  the  whites  in 
St.  Domingo,  and  no  authority  preven- 
ted |  they  have  governed  themselves. 
nnd  no  man  has  Paid  them  nay.  yet  in 
tin-  ma  I.  unchecked  animality  of  their 
untaught,  untamed  masses,  they  have 
heaped  upon  each  other  more  sufferings, 
more  bloodshed,  more  tortures,  and 
even  in  that  beauteous  island  of  plenty, 
more  downright  want  and  misery  among 
their  population  of  780,000,  than  could 
be  inflicted  on  our  thrice  that  number 
of  slaves,  in  the  presence  of  a  white 
community.  This  is  proved  by  their 
own  official  statements  of  murders, 
riots,  outrages  and  military  punish- 
ments. It  does  not  prove  that  slavery 
is  a  good,  or  that  the  race  is  incapable 
of  better  things,  but  it  does  prove  by 
conclusive  evidence  of  experiment,  that 
hasty  emancipafion  has  its  evils  for  the 
unprepared  Africans,  cvea  though  wo 


■   count  f;ir  anything   what   be- 
falls the  whil    - 

-  argue  that    emancipa- 
tion is  too  slow  in  the  States,  I  will  not 
or,  but  I  ap- 
peal to  tin-  oharl  of  the  I  Cnion  to  prove 
that    much    has    boon    done  -and    well 
done,  for  the  race  in  freedom,  in  instruc- 
tion, and  in  colonisation.   In  the  British, 
and  more  lately  in  the  French  West  In- 
dies, unbounded  moans  of  improvement 
are  <  rnoy  •'!  by  the  blacks,  for  there  the 
und  cultivation  of  the  whites, 
►  in  a  minority  *^'  ono-se^  enth, 
•  cnnpp'.cuou  sly  subservient  to 
the  colored   ra  •  >,  yet   it  is  undeniable 

millions  arc  far  worse  Fed, 
clad,  and  taught,  than  the  two  millions 
of  the  Fame  lineage  now  living tdavc  and 

i  ;l Old  Thirteen1  Slates. 

This  parent  hand  of  thirteen,  were  all 

ofthein  slavb-holding  when  they  joined 

.'  n  lependonc  ■•  and 

;  I  em,  Ithodo  Island  and  Massa- 

iu  particular,  were  deeply  en- 

gO  2  •'     in     I  lie    sla  ■  Q    trade.        Seven    of 

them  are  now  freo  soil,  nnd  two  more. 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  within  a  step 
of  il :  and  to  this  numb  sr  of  emanc'p  it- 

ing  State-  have  been  added  eight  more, 
er  wore  in  offeel  sla\  "hoi  ling. 
free  soil  territory, 
which  includes  all  th--  Stales  north  of 
the  Ohio,  comprises  a  larger  area  than 
the  whole  original  thirteen  States,  and 
has  unquestionably  the  preponderance 
in  the  national  councils. 

Our  a>-  -lave  territory  have 

failed  'o  increase  the  comparative  num- 
ber an  1  weight  of  the  Slave  States,  be- 
cause  they  only  served  to  drain  that 
claea  of  labor  towards  the  South,  and 
as  it  receded,  it  set  free  at  the  North 
more  States  and  large  divisions  of  the 
colored  classes.  Fifteen  States  are  al- 
ready free,  and  five  more.  D<  ) aware, 
Maryland.  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, are  in  transition  ready  to  pass 
over  to  the  side  of  free  labor  whenever 
the  reference  of  such  questions  to  the 
territories  immediately  concerned  is  es- 
tablished as  a  fixed  principle,  and  they- 
can  abandon  their  posts  honorably  and 
without  danger  to  the  equipoise  of  the 
Union.  All  the  territory  now  hell  in 
common — suffi(  ient  in  area  to  make  forty 
of  the  largest  States  must  inevitably 
oomo  ia  froc  aa  tiio  climatu  aad  chtxao 
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tcr  of  production  will  mak-;  shvc  labor  i  dilation,  still  the  ratio  of  one  free  to  two 
anproS  able.  To  balance  this  wide  do-  slave  States  will  hot  vary  much,  and 
main  offreo  Boil,  there  is  b  it  a  compa-    with  this  assurance  before  us.  it  is  non 

ratively  small  haul  of  Stated  along  ihe  sense,  if  it  is  not  a  falsehood,  to  reject 
extreme  South,  an  1  to  which  the  island    Cuba   under  the   plea   of  giving  '-too 

much  power  to  the  South." 

For  the  individual  States,  for  the  Na- 
tion, and  for  the   ultimate  good   of  the 


fCuba  can  make  no  frightful  addition. 
The  emigration  from  Europe  in  a  sin- 
to  as  much  as  the 
whole  total  of  her  Blave  inhabitants,  and 
after  that  last  fragment  of  thraldom  is 


races,  it  seems  wisest  and  kindest  to  in- 
ite  Cuba  into  the  Compact  of  Union, 
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brought  within  the  pale  of  light  and  and  subject  the  crude  and  undeveloped 
freedom,  there  can  be  no  farther  ;iddi-  negro  family  to  the  crucible  of  gradual 
tions.  The  eighteen  millions  of  whites  emancipation.  The  interests  of  the  hu- 
will  enlarge  tkeir  rank?  by  emigration  man  family  demand  that  it  should  not 
as  well  as  births,  and  make  Btronger  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  negro — empire 
every  year  the  disproportion  of  numbers,  watching  a  European  nod  to  foray  our 
bat  the  blu  vitude  can  draw    coast  villages,  wnile   our  domestic  and 

no  recruits  from  abroul.     While  State    foreign  policy  equally   cautions   us  to 
afier  State  supplants  and  drives  out  un-    win  as  p  omptly   as  we  may  the  key  of 
profitable  Blave  labor  by  the  low  wages    the  Gulf  and  hold  with  firm  sovereign- 
of  sound,  mature,  and  intelligent  white    ty  the  gates  of  the  Pacific. 
Industry,  hereditary  servitude  must  i 

tract  its  limits,  until  it  is  compressed  in-  n 

to  those  regions  of  hot  unhealthy  marsh 
in  which  they  thrive,  and  but  the  cons- 
titution of  the  *•  hite  man  is  unequal  to 
the  change  of  redeeming  from  jungle 
and  morals,  and  there  slavery  will  end        ,U1       .  .... 

its  mission  and  expire.  *  Although  reasons  bringing  home  full 

,,.,  ,        ,1,  ci  i  it     conviction    ou^ht    to   satisfy   all,   yet,  in 

lhe   non-slavelioldmg   States  would    order  to  forestall  every  motive  fur  cuvila- 
show  a  most  ungenerous  Bec'ional  spirit    tion  and  malicious  interpretations  of  what 
if  they  object  to  the  addition  of  Cub  i  to    we  have  asserted,  on  account  of  the  cir- 
the  political  weight  of  the  South,  for  her    cumstance  of  our  being   Americans,  born 
vote  will   not   give   the   South  an  even,    in  Cuba,  we  prefer  in  the  subject  matter 
much  less  a  controlling  voice.     Besides 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  an  equal  vot i  of  20  to  30  in 
the  Senate. — the  fifteen  Free  Soil  States 
>f  taking  before  1800  five 
from  the  opposite  scale,  and 
thus    cl  B    a     g    the    present    imperfect    of    the    Journal    of    Commerce, 
o  an  advantage  on  their    A.  S." 
v    States  to  ten.     Add  to        With  this  view  wo  will  here  below  in- 
linty  that  six  new  State,    sort  one  of  the  few  articles  which  throw 


under  discussion,  adducing  arguments  and 
opinions  used  by  others,  confining  oursel- 
ves to  some  slight  observations,  that  may 
necessarily  be  thrown  in  fur  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  same  by  the.  reader, 
and  therefore  continue  following  the 
thread  of  the  article  of  the  correspondent 

Mr. 


California  Oregon,  Mines  >ta;  New  SI 

isca,  will  complote  their 
g    this   period,  and   must 
renture  take  their  places 
in  the  national  councils  among  the  non 
while  but  two  slave  States 
9,  and  possibly  Cuba,  are 
all  that  ran    be  hoped   for  by  the  dimi- 
nishing minority.      Twenty-six 
teen  slave  States  is  the 
oportion   that    by  every 
nay  expect  to  sit  in  the 
s.     If.  as  is  possible, 


most  light  on  the  question  of*  the  annex- 
ation of  Cuba  to  these  United  States,  its 
political  and  mercantile  importance,  and 
the  consequences  to  arise  in  that  two  fold 
iispecfc  of  the  question  for  the  whole  of 
this  American  Union,  and  to  the  States  (\i 
the  Soatli  and  South  west  in  particular. 
And  in  introducing  that  interesting  com- 
position, avc  beg  to  be  permitted  to  ask 
its  enlightened  author,  to  fiv.'V  the  public 
with  a  continuation  of  his  exact  and  judi- 
cious observations,  as  he  in  that  article 
offers  to  do. 

In  order  not  to  fatigue  the  reader,  we 
will  hastily  glide  over  some  peculiarities 


Mates  exceeds  that  cal-  ■  in  the  article  of  "  Mr.  A.  B."  as  not  pro- 
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scnting  much  of  interest,  such  as  ventur- 
ing upon  the  belief,  "  that  the  papers  of 
the  South  do  not  occupy  themselves  with 
the  question  of  annexation,"  while  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  ho  admits  having  neg- 
lected reading  newspapers  for  the  last  3 
months  ;  [It  is  some  three  months  siuce  1 
left  my  home  in  Texas,  during  which  time 
I  have  seen  the  .Southern  newspapers  only 
occasionally.  They  are.  I  believe,  Blleut 
on  the  annexation  of  Cuba]  ;  and  further, 
when  he  attempts  determining  and  fash- 
i  "iug  public  opinion  in  the  States  of  the 
South,  from  some  conversations  lie  had 
on  the  subject  with  some  gentlemen  com 
ing  from /hose  states  in  the  Astor-house 
here  ;  [But  so  far,  as  I  have  conversed 
with  Southern  gentlemen— Astor  house — 
I  find  them  very  generally  oppose  I  to  the 
measure.]  The  mere  mention  of  this  will 
suffice,  and  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
points  of  higher  importance. 

'k  What  Cuba  being  slave  holding,"  says 
Mr.  A.  S,  "would  add  to  the  political 
strength  of  the  South,  is  less  thau  the 
dust  uf  the  1):,! 

w  that   t"o  i>e  an  error,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for   us   t<>   throw    ourselves  on 

rJQWS  ami  opinions,  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  statesmen  of  all  parties  from 
John  Q.  Adams  down  to  our  own  time,   in 

Official   documents  as  well  as  in  speeches 

delivered  in  <'<MiL.rrcss,  or  propagated  by 
the  public  press;  but  here  also  comes 
opportunely,  as  if  called  for,  the  opinion 
of  the  editors  of  tiie  Times  of  London, 
propounded  in  that  public  print  on  an 
•  ee  ision,  when  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  the  [sland  i  1  Cuba  in  I  lie  woi  ds 

•  •.mm  mding  [Cuba]   the  eon  hucc 
to  tin-  Gulf  of  Mcxic  »,  ..ii  I 
of  t  lie  noblest  harbors  in  the  w  ill.  Uub»i 
orowns  by  tier  political  importance  the 
commercial   iidTdntuges   of  a   i.'-ii  soil,  a 

varied  an  I  teeming  ;  DS,  an  1    :i 

climate  which   enjoj  -  the  genial  warmth. 
i"it  esc  'p'  -  the  fiei  cor  heal 
Th  •   .  ceupatioii    of  such   an    i-i  md    must 
gitostrcngth  and  wealth  to  any  nation."   . 

and    the  Bl 

In  the 

ban  1  Ol  i(    WOUl  1 

ution  between 
1 
by  the  menace  i  i  a  rupture,  instu  • 

Will  - 1 . 1 1  v  these  truths 

v  for  -.u  answi  r  :>•  m    the  Journal 

of  Cotm 
tention  of  both  to  that,  which  the  author 

of  the  article  to  w  bioll    W«    alio  !• 
willfiud  here  below. 


"  Mr.  A.  S."  further  on  says  again  : 
"  the  addition  of  a  couple  of  senators,  and 
a  few  re]  will  not  materially 

strengthen  us.  If  it  seem  to  be  •_ 
fn  st,  it  will  prove  in  the  end  utter  weak- 
ness." We  may  in  this  point  be  in  error, 
(mi  we  do  seriously  believe  quite  the  con- 
trary will  lie  the  result,  and  we  also  add, 
that  few  men  versed  in  the  polities  of  this 
country,  and  at  all  acquainted  with  the  in- 
-  of  the  South  will  think  so  with 
"  Mr.  A.  S ''  The  equilibrium  of  re 
seutation  in  the  Senate  and  House  is  a 
quest  on  of  vital  imp<  rtance  for  the  States 
of  the  South,  as  between  them  and  I 
of  the  North.  The  latter  would  suffer  but 
passing  prejudice,  if  at  all,  in  their inter- 
if  in  Congress  really  existed  a  major- 
ity in  favor  of  the  slave  states;  and  in  the 
whole  such  a  prejudicial  position  would  be 
no  i:e  re  than  Uiomentaiy,  for  the  former 
Could  never  think  of  establishing  laws 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  hit 
future  generations, nor  cause  a  relaxation 

■  f  strength    in   the    ties   of  the  Union,  as 
might  be  the  ease  if  the  lion  slave  holding 
•    to    be   in  a  decided  majority. 
Do  we  not   see  oppi  siti<  n  man 
self  in    the    thinking  men    of    the   South 

gainst  an    annexation    of   Canad  i . 

against    the    adm  - 
'  srate  into  the  union  for    no    other    H 
and  on  no  other  gn  uud,  than  because  the 
realisation   of  either   would  augment  the 

the  North  by  a  COU] 
senator-,  an  1  some  rcprt  5< 

Fur  tin  r  we  observe  ii:'-  embarrassment 
of  the  s  »uth,  arising  from  the  i 

■  tor  woi  king  force  in  the 
represeutatiou,   an  1   how    much  nlnrm  is 
-   de- 
fcmlors  e  uitemplating  wl 
pouderance  I  !  -•  threat- 

ening the  pi oseut  an  1  future 
atheru  States,  and  all  t    - 
a  during  ti 

• 

I 

it  once  m 

lii- 

I     ■ 

■ 

the 

;  "  an;. 

D  aud  auii 
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citcmcnts."  Wo  on  the  contrary  believe, 
that  quite  a  different  effect  has  to  be  the 
natural  result,  if,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  the 
abolition- party  are  moved  on  by  desires 
only  for  tlie  good  of  humanity;  for  no 
other  thiti^  would  more  powerfully  contri- 
bute to  realising  bo  desirable  an  object, 
than  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  which,  with- 
out in  the  least  aggravating  the  preent 


America,  and  which  would  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  a  Gibraltar  a  thou- 
sand times  more  important  and  precious 
than  that  arid  rock  in  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, by  its  numerous  and  excellent  har- 
bors, capable  safely  to  shelter  the  fleets  of 
all  nations  all  united  together,  by  the 
teeming  luxuriancy  of  its  soil,  its  abound- 
ing productiveness  of  every   kind  of  pro- 


evils,  accompanying   the  condition  of  sla-    duce,  but  might  be  necessary  for  the  sup- 


very,  and  without  increasing  the  present 
number  of  slaves  by  one  individual,  would 
be  the  suns'  means  for  raising  au  effectual 
bar  against  the  further  nugmentation  of 

the  victims  of  that  horrible  trade,  if  not 
in  the  whole  world,  at  least  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  as  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
die  could  not  receive  a  single  slave 
from  Africa. 


ply  of  her  navy,  and  finally  by  its  batter- 
ies, which  would  almost  sweep  the  coasts 
if  this  union  :  Cuba,  which  in  the  day  of 
the  great  struggle  that  threatens  to  arise 
out  of  the  conflicting  in:erests  of  the 
North  and  South,  will  be  magnified 
through  the  exaltation  of  the  abolition- 
ists, would  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 
slave  holding  states :    Cuba  with   all  this 


Let  us  not  forget  what  the  editor  of  the  political,  military,  and  mercantile  impor- 

Tmif.s  above  recited  has  to  say  in  support  tancc,  "  Cuba,  indeed,"  says  "  Mr.  A.  S." 

of  this  point,  who,  although  allowing  that  giving  vent  to  his  bad  humors,  and  perpc- 

onncxation  might  cause  some  more  ex  as-  t  rating  at  the  same   time,  an  allusion  to 

peration  among  the  ab  ditionist-pnrty,  is  the  classic  fable  of  Dejauira — "  that  same 

yet  convince  I  that  the  ultimate  result  will  Cuba  like  the  present  of  the  Greeks, 
be  a  satisfactory  compromise,   the  extinc-  ,  would  be  fatal  to  the  States  of  the  South." 

tion  of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  slave-trade  But  "  Mr.  A.  S."  ought  to  have  taken  into 

a tid  favorable  reforms  in  the  social  posi-  consideration,  that  the  States  of  the  South 

tion  of  Blavery  as  it  exh  ts,  which,  without  will  not  burn  like  Hercules,  though  they 

doubt  is  desired,  and  will  be  applauded  by  accept   of  the   present;    for  they  will  not 

all  parlies.  p   miit    her  to     be    metamorphosed     into 

Subsequently  '•  Mr.  A.  S."  says  i   "  But  borders  of  an  Eveuus,  on  which  English 

I  return  to  the  simple  question  of  the  an-  Nessus-like  might  prepare  the  fatal  con- 

nexatinn   of  Cuba.     It  would  turn   out  to  coction    for    the  poisoning  of  that  tunic 


be  a  present  of  the  Greeks."     We  cm  not 

help  presuming,  that  the  correspondent  of 
the  Journal  oj  Commerce,  conceived  that 
unfortunate  idea  under  the  influence  of  a 
disordered  digestion,  which  sending  up  the 
vapors  of  a  fatigued  stomach,  could  not 
but  offuscatc  his  powers  of  thinking 
clearly  Cuba,  indeed,  which  incorpora- 
ted in  the  Union,  would  turn  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  into  an  inland  sea,  that  leaving  the 
coasts  of  the  States  of  the  great  West, 
serves  as  a  reservoir  and  high  road  for  all 


But  enough  of  classic  mythology!  We 
leave  '*  Mr.  A.  S."  in  his  spleen,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  States  of  the  South 
we  leave  the  care  of  deciding  on  this  vi- 
tally interesting  question,  concluding  our 
iirticlc  with  what  we  stated  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  it  in  No.  4-3,  and  which  was,  that 
"liberty  to  Cuba  is  the  principal  object  to 
which  we  consecrate  our  effort*,  and 
though,  if  Ave  conceive  our  country  free 
of  the  yoke  of  Spain,  the  best  for  her 
would  be  to  annex  herself  to  the  American 


the  productions  of  almost  the  whole  tend-  Union,  and  the  latter  would  gain  by  an- 
tory,  comprised  between  the  two  great  nexation,  as  much  as  the  former  ;  nevcr- 
occans,  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  :  Cuba,  |  thelcss,  we  shall  not  obstinately  insist  on 
which  exposed  to  fall  into  the  claws  of  obtaining  the  two  aims  together  at  once. 
Great  Britain,  which  emancipating  the  We  will  be  content  with  our  freedom, 
si  ives  there,  would  nearly  touch  the  great  which  with  the  aid  of  the  American  people, 
goal  of  its  ambition  of  establishing  an  we  have  to  conquer  in  spite  of  th/cuunter- 
Africau   empire   there,  for  the  purpose' «»f  |  machinations   of    the    whole   world— and 


giving  new  life  to  her  colonies  in  the  two 
India*,  and  a  stunning  -oath-blow  to  her 
rivals  of  Cuba,  Brasil  and  Port  Rico —  and 
which  would  raise  to  the  horizon  of  the 
S  •  ii tli  a  black  cloud,  menacing  calamity 
and  annihilation :  Cuba,  which  besides1 
being  the  key  i»f  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  m  iv 
just  as  correctly  be  considered,  t!it  also 
of  the  States  of  the  South- west. or  speak- 
more  properly  the  great  master-key  of  all 


for   the  rest j 
afterwards!" 


we    will    consider  that 


Cuba  and  her  destiny. 

An  oppressel  nation  stands  in  the  gitcs 
of  uur  confederation  and  pleads  with  God 
and  man  for  liberty.  Borne  down  by  fo- 
reign soldiers  for  whose  support  she  is 
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taxed  until  almost  the  necessaries  of  life 
arc  doubled  in  price;  deprived  of  freedom 
of  speech,  of  press,  and  of  conscience; 
forbid  to  discuss  or  even  petit  ion  for  re- 
lief, and  overwhelmed  by  importations  of 
slaves  from  Africa,  whose  presence  she 
does  not  desire,  but  who  are  held  upon  her 
disarmed  citizens  in  perpetual  threat, 
Cuba  has  reached  that  point  of  suffering 
in  which  it  becomes  suicide  and  crime  to 
remain  passive.  Cuba  belongs  to  the 
Cubans,  and  they  have  a  right  higher  than 
human  conventions — a  right  directly  from 
the  throne  of  Divine  Justice — to  govern 
themselves  on  the  soil  they  give  to  civi- 
li ration  by  their  intelligence,  ami  to  utility 
by  their  toil.  Not  to  admit  this  axiom  is 
heresy  to  our  republican  creed,  and  we 
are  false  to  the  faith  of  our  revolutionary 
sires  if  we  deny  to  others  the  truths  which 
they  bled  to  leave  us  in  sure  heritage.  If 
Washington  acted  right  and  Jefferson 
reasoned  well,  Cuba  cannot  be  wrong  in 

following  then-  example 

Most  of  the  Creoles  of  the  Island  are 
republicans  at  heart,  ami  the  press  and 
institutions  of  the  Union  arc  the  object 
and  theme  of  many  secret  meetings,  and 
midnight  prayers.  Exile,  imprisonment, 
ruin  and  death,  await  the  hardy  apostles 
of  freedom;  but  still  they  offer  them- 
freely  to  the  work,  and  their  number, 
courage,  influence  and  combination  dis- 
turbs the  rest  of  the  governors  of  Cuba, 
who  in  vain  ifle  them  with  new 
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ment  are  bounteously  supplied  with  valu- 
able information  on  their  conduct  and 
affairs,  ami  not  less  have  the  American 
journals  found  in  its  columns  their  most 
copious  and  reliable  accounts  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Cuba.  The  islar  >t  al- 
lowed to  speak  of  public  affairs  except  in 
such  terms  as  the  royal  censors  direct; 
and  the  world  at  Urge  mainly  learns 
through  it  and  by  fragments  from  private 
letters — also  written  under  dread  of  a 
strict  post-office  inquisition— what  Cuba 
thinks  and  Buffers.  Under  the  counsels  of 
"  La  Vci'dod",  the  committee  of  exiles, 
and  in  union  with  her  phalanx  of  resolute 
sons  at  home,  Cuba  is  organizing  fur 
revolt;  and  perhaps  even  as  I  write  the 
sword  is  flashing  from  the  scabbard  :  but 
whether  the  pffort  of  to-day  is  successful, 
or  temporarily  quenched  in  blood,  the 
la  sown  and  the  harvest  near.  Spain 
will  scarcely  be  richer  for  the  fruits  of 
Cuban  industry  in  1850;  and  what  Ame- 
rican would  put  forth  his  hand  to  aid  in 
riveting  the  fetters  of  a  people  who  bravely 
strike  at  kingly  oppressions,  and  risk  all 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  their  country 
and  children? 

"  Cuba  has  the  power  as  well  as  the 
and  wisdom,  to  be  free.     She   cannot    be 
kept  forever  in  bonds,  endowed    as  she  is 
with  a  population  of  1,200,000;  with  a  re- 
venue of  twenty  millions ;   with  the  inter- 
course and   light  attending  sixty  millions 
of   outward    and    inward     trade  ;    with    a 
ry    equal     to    our   noblest   States; 
with  a  soil  teeming  with  the    e. 
iluctions;  with  her  forests  of  the  most  pre- 
cious woods;  with    her    magnificent 
commanding  harbors  ;   with  her  unmatcb- 

Qulf,  ami  the  guardian  of  the  o  >mmun 
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lands  tinder  the  protection  of  England, 
she  may  head  a  "  Republic  of  An  tills," 
subject  to  a  preponderant  negro  popula- 
tion, and  obedient  to  the  British  policy  of 
creating  a  colored  empire  in  the  lap  of  the 
twin  continent  of  America 

3.  Cuba  annexed  to  this  Confederation 
may  make  another  pillar  in  our  temple  of 
Union,  and  another  balance  wheel  to  the 
Confederation. 

The  fate  of  Cuba,  with  her  million  souls 
and  boundless  hereafter,  may  be  submitted 
to  the  verdict  of  our  people  before  1860 
lias  run  its  last  sands,  and  a  just,  wise  and 
magnanimous  nation  would  not  willingly 
meet  unprepared  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. 

Calmly,  soberly,  and  dispassionately, 
like  true  and  loving  children  of  the  Union, 
reverencing  and  guarding  in  filial  love 
our  mighty  nursing  mother;  like  repub- I 
licans  and  like  Christians,  ready  to  admit 
and  perform  our  whole  duty  to  man,  let 
us  candidly  examine  our  future  relations 
with  Cuba. 

It  is  more  than  idle  to  build  upon  the 
conservation  of  the  statu  yiw,  for  even 
those  who  affect  to  preach  it  must  see  that 
it  cannot  be  maintained  amid  the  reeling 
powers  and  crushing  thrones  with  which 
it  is  entangled,  and  whenever  or  however 
the  change  comes,  it  must  result  in  Cuba 
annexed  or  Cuba  independent. 

The  comparative  value  to  the  Union  of 
Cuba  as  a  part  of  ourselves,  or  Cuba  sub- 
ject to  foreign,  if  not  hostile  influences, 
has  a  threefold  bearing  on  our  interests. 
It  affects  us  as  citizens  of  individual  states 
— as  a  nation  in  tlie  face  of  other  nations 
— and  as  a  race  in  relation  with  the  other 
races  of  the  earth.  In  weighing,  as  we 
ought,  each  separate  consideration  by  its 
own  merits,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  per- 
plexing theories,  and  bring  each  phase  in 
succession  to  the  test  of  solid  fuets  and  in- 
disputable arithmetic. 

WILL    THE    ANNEXATION    OF     CUBA    BENE- 
FIT   THE    DOMESTIC    INTERESTS 
OF    THE    UNION  1 

Cuba  seems  placed  by  the   finger  of  a 
kindly  Providence,  between   the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mexican  seas-at  the  crossing  point 
of  all   the   great    lines   of   our    immense 
coasting  trade,  to  serve  as  the  centre  of 
exchange  for  a  domestic  commerce  as  ex- 
tensive as  our  territory,  and  as  free  as  | 
our  institutions.     It  is  only  after  a  care-  j 
ful   study   of    the   incredible   extent  and  ' 
variety  of  the  products  of  thirty  States, 
with  all  their  grades  of  climate,  and  in  the 
whole  circumference  of  their  natural  and 
manufactured  wealth,  and  then  only  with 


the  map  of  North  America  distinctly  be- 
fore the  eye,  that  the  importance  of  Cuba 
as  a  point  of  reception  and  distinction 
can  be  fairly  understood^  If  her  match- 
less harbors  were  not  locked  up  by  for- 
eign jealousies,  and  our  ships  could  but 
find  themselves  always  at  home  for  shel- 
ter, water,  and  refreshment,  at  this  com- 
modious halting  place,  it  would  be  worth 
a  round  purchase  sum  to  our  traders,  in- 
dependent of  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
Gulf,  and  the  cummand  of  her  precious 
staples. 

From  her  central  throne  she  sees  our 
long  line  of  coast  break  away  in  diverse 
interest  and  productions,  which  must  yet 
intercommunicate  past  her  doors  to  come 
to  value.  To  the  northward  she  glances 
along  the  two  thousand  miles  of  seaboard 
and  deep  harbors  of  the  "  Old  Thirteen," 
all  round  toward  her  to  receive  her  sugar 
anil  coffee,  and  supply  her  with  bread  and 
clothing,  even  though  under  the  limits  and 
disadvantages  of  European  restrictions. 

Towards  the  West,  beginning  with  Flori- 
da, which  is  almost  within  touch,  lies  an- 
other two  thousand  miles  of  bay  and  inlet> 
bordering  the  states  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  those  magnificent  lat- 
er acquisitions  which  have  doubled  the 
wealth,  power,  domain  of  the  Union,  and 
whose  cotton  bales  have  been  more  effica- 
cious teachers  of  decorum  to  manufactur- 
ing Europe,  than  cannon  balls.  Opposite, 
she  locks  up  the  arteries  of  the  mighty 
king  of  rivers,  who  embraces  in  his  wat- 
ery arms  an  imperial  family  of  sovereign- 
ties, before  he  conies  with  the  tributes  of 
many  climates  to  se^k  a  reservoir  for  his 
ten  thousand  miles  of  steam  naviga- 
tion. 

No  one  State  of  the  Union  is  so  accessi- 
ble to  ail  the  others  as  Cuba.  Neither 
does  any  State  command,  like  her,  every 
direct  avenue  to  our  territories  oh  the 
Pacific.  She  stands  almost  midway  in  the 
line  of  transit  between  the  Eastern  cities 
and  California,  whether  we -go  by  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  by  lake  Nicaragua,  by 
the  near  but  strangely  neglected  Isthmus 
of  Cortez,  or  by  the  the  shortest  overland 
route  on  our  own  soil,  via  Corpus  Christi 
and  the  Paso  del  Norte.  It  is  the  inva- 
luable resting  place  and  point  of  inter- 
change fur  all  our  steamers  to  the  Gulf 
coast,  to  the  West  India  Islands,  to  the 
various  isthmus  routes,  and  to  South  A- 
m erica.  Under  all  the  vexations  and  ex- 
penses of  a  foreign  and  unfriendly  system, 
our  merchants  can  so  badly  dispense  with 
Cuba  for  a  place  of  rest,  refreshment,  and 
exchange,  that  they  submit  in  silence  to  ' 
many  illegal  exactions,  and  conceal  from  { 
the  American    public    many    indignities 
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to  our  flag — as  in  the  cases  of  the  Ilccla 
and  (Jliiklc  Harold — rather  than  forego 
access  to  tlie  port  of  Havana.  IfCubti 
was  fully  and  freely  our  own  we  would  as 
soon  think  of  casting  New  York  out  of  our 
calculations  of  commercial  wealth,  as  this 
splendid  and  necessary  mart  of  all  our 
coasts.  As  an  outpost,  vital  to  American 
trade  and  defence,  and  as  a  centre  of  tran- 
sit and  exchange,  Cuba  must  grow  in  im- 
portance to  the  whole  family  of  the  Confe- 
deration, in  even  measure  with  the  growth 
of  the  states  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  rising 
tide  of  Oriental  business  which  our  free 
and  fortunate  stars  arc  about  to  lead  from 
Asia  across  the  Isthmus.  She  lies  exactly 
in  the  track  of  the  golden  currcnt.and  none 
of  the  States  are,  like  her,  in  a  position 
to  watch  and  defend  every  inlet  and  out- 
let. 

In  the  circle  of  production,  essential  to 
a  home  supply,  always  sure,  find  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  interference,  Cuba  can  iill 
nobly  the  remaining  gap,  with  her  coffee, 
cocoa  and  tropical  fruits.  In  this,  too, 
she  would  serve  all  her  sisters  of  the  L'nion, 
for  she  would  sell  to  everyone  and  buy  of 
every  one,  which  is  not  true  of  the  spe- 
cial product  of  any  other  State.  She 
would  also  add  as  much  as  the  Union  re- 
ally needs  of  sugar  lands  and  would  make 
that  henceforth  a  strong  and  distinct  fea- 
ture in  the  national  balance  of  interests. 

A  new  sectional  interest  always  implies 
another  mediator  in  the  councils  of  the 
Confederation  — u  proved  truth  in  favor  of 
the  permanent  equilibrium  of  the  repu- 
blic which  the  opponents  of  annexation 
refuse  to  take  fairly  into  ace. nut.  The 
manufacturing  Mast,  the  w  he.  it  :■  ml  c  it :  le- 
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compel  moderation  and  compromise,  will 
come  from  almost  a  third  interest. — The 
States  that  lay  along  the  line  of  division, 
and  that  are  themselves  in  transition  from 
slave-holding  to  emancipation,  will  come 
to  the  rescue  and  forbid  extreme  mea- 
sures. Cuba  may  suffer  from  the  dispute 
between  the  free  and  slave  cultivated 
States  ;  but  apart  from  this  she  wants  to 
come  into  the  L'nion,  without  offence  to 
any  and  to  the  absolute  profit  of  every 
partner  in  the  Confederation.  In  bring- 
ing to  the  common  wealth  a  class  of  lux- 
uries which  evefy  State  largely  demands 
and  consumes,  and  which  are  not  produc- 
ed in  our  present  limits,  she  also  brings 
to  the  Union  fresh  elements  of  mediation, 
harmony  and  stable  equipoise. 

The  money  value  of  this  circulation  of 
natural  products  would  be  more  conspi- 
cuously evident  if  Cuba  could  trade  with 
us  on  family  terms,  unembarassed  by  the 
heavy  and  wasteful  hindrance  of  the  Span- 
ish tariffs.  Official  documents  show  that 
out  of  the  20  or  22  millions  of  dollars  of 
annual  exportations  into  Cuba,  fifteen  mil- 
lions arc  in  provisions,  fabrics,  lumber 
and  materials  which  one  or  the  other  of 
the  United  States  could  better  supply  than 
any  other  country  ;  but  through  the  mul- 
titude of  taxes  and  restrictions  imposed 
by  European  policy  not  more  than  a  third 
of  it  conies  from  our  fields  and  factories. 
( >ur  industl  ial  das-,-  lose  I  y  this  system 
the  stimulus  of  teu  millions  a  year — suffi- 
cient to  employ  and  support  forty  thousand 

laborers — while   the  Cubans  only    obtain 

under  these  exorbitant  imposts,  about  "tie 
half  as  much  for  their  money  as  they 
Would  get  of  us  in  n  free,  fair  market. 

Provisions  ror  example,  such  as  tlour, 
salted  meats,  hutter,  and  all  the  etceter- 
as of  American  abundance  are  imported 
iu  to  Cubs  to  the  amount  of  nine  mil 
of  dollars  annually,  and  ail  in  c  loaded 
with  duties  that  average  'I  I  Off  cent,  and 
what  with  delays,  high  ;r  :  nage 
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of  right  should  float  to  her  from  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Cuba  annually 
requires  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  and 
ready  made  furniture  and  apparel  to  the 
invoice  value  of  three  millions  more,  all 
of  which  the  Yankee  looms  and  me- 
chanics should  create.  Fifteen  millions 
are  therefore  imported  into  Cuba  which 
our  citizens  in  the  mining,  manufacturing, 
nnd  agricultural  States  should  supply, 
and  which  the  ships  of  the  commercial  sec- 
tions should  convey*  and  this  m.-iss  of 
needful  food,  raiment,  furniture,  and  im- 
plements for  house  and  land,  when  bro- 
ken up  in  detail  and  overwhelmed  at  each 
step  with  fresh  impositions,  do  not  cost 
the  Cubans  less  than  thirty  millions  of 
dollars. 

By  reason  of  this  system  of  preventions 
our  shipping  interest  can  011I3'  employ 
476*000  tons  in  a  year  in  this  trade — for 
which  it  pays  Si  60  a  ton  duty  to  Spain, 
while  it  would  find  advantageous  service  at 
once  for,  a  million  of  tons  if  the  ports  of 
the  island  were  free  to  our  country. 
This  brief  outline  of  the  domestic  and 
pecuniary  inducements  to  annexation  are 
based  on  official  data  and  it  is  kept  with- 
in the  mark  for  the  convenience  of  us- 
ing round  numbers  ;  but  from  it  we  can 
deduce  whether  the  States  would  gain  or 
lose  by  the  accesion  of  Cuba." 


Cuba  :  the  key  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf: 

WITH    REFERENCE    TO    THE    COAST    TRADE 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Cuba — the  pearl  of  the  American  Is- 
lands, and  the  key  of  the  Mexican  Gulf — 
has  been  well  studied  by  diplomatists  as 
a  rich  province  to  be  won,  and  by  soldiers 
as  an  outpost  of  military  guard  an  1  de- 
fence; but  her  position  and  value,  as  a 
mart  of  exchange  for  the  whole  Union, 
and  a  pivot  of  a  coast  trade  such  as  the 
world  never  saw,  has  not  received  due  in- 
vestigation and  publicity  from  our  Ameri- 
can press  and  statesmen.  The  central 
position  of  Cuba  in  the  great  routes  of 
trade — opened,  and  to  be  opened,  by  Amer- 
ican capital  and  enterprise — cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  most  careless  eye  that  rests 
on  the  map  of  North  America. 

It  is  not  in  a  military  point  of  view 
alone  that  Cuba  locks  up,  in  a  closed  ring, 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
If  her  ports  were  free,  she  would  be  the 
natural  centre  of  reception  and  distribu- 
tion for  all  the  rich  products  of  that  two 
thousand  miles  of  coast.     Not  only  would 


the  light  craft  of  the  shallow  harbors  of 
Mexico  and  our  Gulf  States,  bring  their 
precious  ores,  their  cochineal,  their  cot- 
ton, and  their  valuable  products,  to  meet 
the  wares  and  traders  of  tha  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  heavier  shipping  from  the 
great  cities  of  Europe  and  the  North,  but 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  would  find 
there  a  most  convenient  and  desirable 
warehouse  for  her  varied  commodities. 
The  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  c>asts  meat- 
opposite  the  magnificent  harbors  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Island,  while  it  is  in 
easy  communication  with  all  the  other 
West  India  Islands,  and  with  Central 
America.  J  Cuba  also  commands  all  the 
short  routes  to  the  Pacific — those  routes 
through  which  a  revolutionized  commerce 
is  preparing  to  pour  a  golden  tide  upon 
our  shores.  At  this  moment  the  Panama 
route  bears  down  all  its  rivals;  but  Lake 
Nicaragua,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Cortes, 
have  also  their  peculiar  advantages,  in 
cutting  off  a  goodly  fraction  of  the  dis- 
tance to  California,  for  the  trade  and  emi- 
gration of  the  "  Old  Thirteen." 

By  whatever  path  the  emigrant  endea- 
vors to  shorten  his  land  travel  to  the  Pa- 
cific, Cuba  would  be  the  chosen  halting 
ground,  if  it  could  by  treaty,  indepen- 
dence, or  annexation,  throw  down  its 
hedge  of  hindrances  and  restrictions,  and 
open  its  jnoble  havens  freely  to  sail 
and  steam.*  It  is  the  grand  point  of  inter- 
section for  all  the  most  important  lines  of 
trade  and  travel  on  this  contincut ;  and 
to  inhospitably  bar  her  gates  with  a 
chain  of  duties  and  formalities,  puts  se- 
rious delays  and  expenses  in  the  way  of  a 
rapid  and  profitable  exchange  of  benefits 
between  opposite  sections  of  the  Union, 
and  between  the  Union  and  her  neigh- 
bours. Absolutely  disentangled  from 
these  checks,  and,  above  all,  in  full  and 
perfect  union  with  the  diverse,  yet  mutu- 
ally dependent  interests  of  the  confedera- 
ted States,  Cuba,  with  her  precious  and 
peculiar  staples,  would  buy  or  sell  more 
largely,  and  with  a  greater  number  of 
States  than  any  one  of  her  sisters  ;  in  ad- 
dition to  her  serving  them  all  as  an  agent 
of  transit  and  centre  of  interchange. 

Lines  of  steamers  and  Bailing  vessels 
would  doubtless  be  established  from  all 
our  leading  sea-ports,  from  Havana  to  Ma- 
tanzas,  the  year  they  could  be  assured  of 
freedom,  security,  and  permanency,  un- 
der our  flag,  since,  under  many  vexations 
and  uncertainties,  we  now  employ  in  the 
Cuban  trade  a  large  tonnage.  The  custom 
houses  of  Cuba  report  the  clearance  of 
not  far  from  one  thousand  American  ves- 
sels in  a  year — from  the  summer  of  1848, 
to  the  summer  of  1849 — and  the   table  of 
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imports  and  exports  prove  that  this  hand-  l 
sonic  racrciin tile  fleet  would  be  doubled,  if 
purchase  and  supply  were  relieved  from 
the  multifarious  trammels  of  the  Spanish 
tariff.  The  Cubans  import  #20,000,001)  „ 
year  of  such  commodities  as  the  United 
States  produce,  and  could  sell  on  better 
terms  than  the  Island  can  buy  of  distant 
Europe,  if  they  were  permitted  to  compete 
iu  open  market,  and  these  commodities 
would  be  conveyed  to  her  in  our  own 
ships. 

Of  the   $00,000,000   of  annual   imp 
Mid   exports    of  thifl  fertile  and  extensive 
Island,  three-fourths  ought,  and  would  be 
managed   by   our  merchant   marine,  if  it 
were  embraced  by  our  government. 

The  shipping  interest  is,  however,  but 
one  item  of  the  disfavors  and  exclusions 
endured  by  the  States,  under  the  sternly 
restrictive  colonial  system  of  Spain,  and 
ns  it  may  suddenly  cast  before  our  citizens 
to  decide  whether  Cuba  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Union,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
enter  into  some  computations. 

In  1840,  a  fraction  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  entire  imports  oi  Cuba  were  from' 
the  United  States,  and  ii*  the  same  ratio 
holds   good,  ns  is  probable,   we   send  to 
Cuba  the  current  year  about  $8,000,000  in  : 
American  productions.     Meanwhile  some- 
thing   more    than  I    of  similar  : 
articles  of  commerce  are  brought  iu  from 
Europe,  to  the  heavy  disadvantage    of  the 
Cub  ins,  by  a  Btringent  system  of  pro  tec- 
(ion  for  Spanish  products.     To  specify  :  — 
Flour   from   Spain   pays   a  duty  of  only 
$2  50  the  barrel,   but   from  this  oountry, 
nud  in   American  Bhips,   it   pays  $10  50. 
Thus  to  compel  the  Cubans  to  eat  the  in- 
ferior Bpanisn  H  »ur,  injured  by  a  Bea  voy- 
age of  4,000    miles,    tins    OUOrtnuQS    I 
laid  on   nn   essenf  ial  arl  iole  of  daily  use, 
though,  for  the  sako  of  revenue,  $2 
nlso  [aid  on  the  article   from  the  mother 
cum  try.    These  duties,  freight,  and  other 
expenses,  raise  the  cost  to  the  oonsumor 
-  01  $20   A    b  ui"!,  mid   limit,  ol   no- 
;  .    the    lux  i,; 

wealthier  cl  aside  t  bese  impe- 
diments, and  inste  id  of  I  io  3 00  bar- 
rels now  entered,  and  chiefly  front  Spain. 
[accordin 

rels  u  nu  I  I  be  nnnunlly   d<  manded  by  the 
1,200,000   in    ib 
mate  and  Boil  of  Cub  t  is  not 
the  profitable  cultiv  itioti    of  the  km 
provisions   which   the   Ii  ibits   of  tl 
call  for  ;  but   bI  whit 

Will  most  :, 

they  ai  e  be  llldlint 

— in  the   Unite  1  81  itei       If  Cu       «  mi* 

Hour,  Bah,  0U1  e  i  mett  -.    in  1    i 
sioua  to  the  amount  of  $10,000 


she  could,  in  unshackled  trnde,  I  uy  of  us 
better  than  anywln  lie  requires 

in  ai  tides  for  house  and  field,  in  fnbi  ic 
raiment  ii '•'■"- -ii  y  or  luxury,  to  the  amount 
of  .-lo.Di  0,000  ii..-,-  the  United 

States  import  150,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee, 
ill  #8,000,000,  and  sugar  to  the  amount «  f 
>,000,  which,  under  the  impetus  of 
mi,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  pro- 
fitable reciprocity.  Cuba  could  very  well 
supply.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a 

vast  amount  of  rich  Coffee  and  sugiir  land 
lies  waste  and  untouched  on  that  Island, 
which  would  bloom  into  n  garden,  under 
the  genial  breath  of  lil>eral  institutions, 
as  her  own  staticians  estimate  but  onc- 
niuth  of  the  soil  enclosed. 
The  Upper  Mississi|pi  and  t lie  Ohio 
-  are  the  chief  losers  by  the  Hour 
exclusion  ;  for  I  lubo,  fronl  ing,  ns  she  docs, 
the  outlet  of  the  mighty  valley,  is  very 
accessible  to  that  traite  ;  but  all  the  grain 
States  share  in  the  loss,  for  they  alt  buy 
Bugar  find  coffee,  and  could  ail  undi 
Europe  in  the  ports  of  Cuba.  The  mine- 
ral  region    is    also  a  larger    l08er   than   at 

tip.-  fir.-t  glance  would  be  thought  possible. 
The  staples   <f  Cul 

sidernble  expenditure  of  implements  and 
machinery,  iu  which  iron  and  COppei 
a  conspicuous  share.  That  class  of  im- 
ports, nearly  all  of  which  are  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  but  are  discouraged 
from    seeking  a   market    in    Cuba,    by   an 

;.•  impost  of;;.",  per  cent,  are  brought 
in  to   the   amount   of  #2,000,000  ant. 
and   witli   a   steady    in'CI  .and. 

This  should,  of  right,  nlmost  ontir< 
paid  to  the  forges  nnd  v. 
sylvanin,  an  t  her.  who 

construct  the  articles  in  question,  Buoh  as 
ploughs,  hoes,  spades,  boilers,  and  all  the 

r  is  of  southern  bun 
them    in    nil  the  markets  in   our  Gulf  and 
At  lair       - 
less  than  the  ..vert  n  iffud  Cul 

the  lik 

orbitai  I  ini- 

plemen 

■  bing,    turn  • 
an  I   o 

■ 
eqnnllj 

•:i  ni- 

count  ^i  bu 

I 

.    • 
the   Islin  i 

.0U    good*     1. 
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from  27  to  33  \  per  cent  duty  by  the  letter 
of  the  tariff;  but  under  their  system  of 
re-appraisal  they  pay  more,  and  the  offi- 
cial returns  sluyv  upwards  of  $3,000,000 
in  description  of  goods  manufactured  hi 
the  New  Borland  States,  and  Bold  iu  our 
retail  markets,  nil  over  t lie  Union,  at 
from  30  to  1U0  per  ceift  less  than  iu  Cuba, 
whose  producers  in  this  way  lose  one- 
third  or  one-half  the  benefits  of  their  iu 
come.  A  cartful  revision  uf  the  charges 
on  imports  corresponding  to  our  list  of 
American  fabrics  ai  d  productions,  with 
the  invoice  prices,  ami  the  usual  rates 
paid  by  the  cmsnmor,  will  convince  the 
simplest  understanding  that  is  willing  to 
he  candid,  tint  SJT20, 000,000  of  the  fc30, 
000,  (keeping  to  round  ami  approxi- 
mate numbers)  of  annual  imports  into  Cu- 
ba, ought,  if  the  interests  nnd  conve- 
nience of  the  direct  producers  nnd  purcha- 
sers were  consulted,  to  come  to  the  indus 
trial  classes  of  tbe  Union.  Not  only  would 
the  fostering  dew  of  $20,00  1,000  'support 
iu  comfort  many  thousand  familien  uow 
l:in  ling  on  our  shores,  in  search  of  homes 
and  employment,  but  it  would  bring  to 
the  tables  of  all  our  people  the  delicate 
fruits  of  the  torrid  Bone,  in  which  Cubn 
abounds,  at  prices  far  below  anything  we 
have  ever  known.  The  r.tpid  steam  in- 
tercommunication between  sister  States, 
and  the  splendid  geographical  position  of 
the  "  Key  of  the  Gulf,"  Would  bring 
Havana  as  near  St  Louis  and  New  Fork, 
as  they  are  to  each  other,  or  tu  New  Or- 
leans, and  in  more  prompt  interchange 
with  all  the  cities  of  the  Gulf  and  At- 
lantic coasts,  than  those  Coasts  can  be 
With  each  other. 

Relieved  from  the  iron  net  of  domestic 
repression,  under  which  (Jubi  now  suffo 
c  >tes,  and  fiirly  launched  into  free  traf- 
fic wih  the  Northern  States,  her  citizens 
would  send  their  children  here  by  hun- 
dreds, fur  education,  .-md  come  themselves 
by  thousands,  to  enjoy  the  bracing  air  ol'a 
higher  latitude,  while  in  return  thousands 
from  the  North  would  hasten  there  in  win- 
ter, to  enjoy  her  perpetual  spring  and 
ceaseless  round  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
which  arc  fairest  and  brighest  in  Cuba 
when  our  fields  are  buried  under  chilling 
robes  of  frost  and  snow.  This  facility  oi 
changing  climate,  and  living  always  in 
the  smiles  of  summer,  will  be  felt  in  the 
liberal  patronage  of  her  packet  lines  ;  and 
when  we  ad  1  to  this  the  central  position 
of  tin?  Island  with  regard  to  mail  and  bu- 
siness lines  from  Caliiornia  and  the  Paci- 
fic, from  Central  an  I  South  America,  an  I 
from  the  British,  French,  ami  Danish 
West  Indies,  its  importance  to  our  steam 
marine  is  easily  understood.     As  an  open, 


safe,  and  reliable  haven  of  rest,  aid,  nnd 
supply,  beyond  any  fear  of  foreign  hostil- 
ity or  interference,  standing  midway  as 
siie  does  on  the  path  from  the  Atlantic  to 
[  the  Gull',  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
'  tic,  by  the  way  of  either  Isthmus,  and 
most  particularly  by  the  Isthmus  of  Cortes 
the  shortest  though  most  overlooked  of  all 
of  them,  and  commanding  the  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  Gulf,  and  all  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  the  control  of  this  Island  is  of 
immense,  of  incomputable  importance  to 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  our  coast 
commerce.  It  even  stands  intcrferingly 
iu  the  way  between  the  Atlantic  ports  and 
the  Gulf  terminus  of  the  short  land  route 
to  California,  on  our  own  soil,  now  iu 
c  iur.se  of  survey  by  the  United  States  en- 
gineers, and  which  a  pioneer  merchant 
train  of  80  wagmers,  is  now  traversing 
under  General  vV.  L.Cazneau.  with  a  view 
to  penetrate  to  the  markets  of  New  Mex- 
ico  and  the  uuvisited  Ceutralia  between 
Texas  and  California,  by  the  new  and 
straight  line  from  Corpus  Christi  and  the 
1'aso  del  Norte.  It  is  the  priceless  jewel 
that  clasps  into  one  magnificent, unbroken 
chain,  the  vast  circle  of  our  Pacific,  Gulf, 
:  and  Atlantic  trade.  We  only  require  this 
.me  link  to  belt  5,000  miles  of  sea-board 
in  close  and  continuous  mart  and  commer- 
cial uuity,  presenting,  on  every  side,  a 
well  connected  defence  against  the  preten- 
sions of  rival  or  enemy.  Whenever  the 
trembling,  restless  Seal  of  the  Gulf  drops 
from  the  nerveless  finger  of  Spain,  there 
will  be  some  envy  iu  Europe,  but  little 
open  resistance  made  to  its  passing  into 
the  grasp  of  our  Eagle:  and  if  he  assumes 
the  charge,  Europe  will  retire  from  this 
continent,  and  thenceforth  on  all  our 
coasts  Ave  will  ask  nothing  but  our  steam 
marine,  and  the  splendor  of  our  flag  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  world  for  our 
commerce.  C.  M. 


The  Southern  States,  Cuba, 

AND   UT1IE  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE." 

Liberty  to  Cuba  is  the  principal  object 
to  which  we  consecrate  our  efforts;  and 
though  if  we  conceive  our  country  free 
from  the  yoke  of  Spain,  the  best  for  her 
would  be  to  annex  herself  to  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  the  latter  would  gain  by 
annexation  as  much  as  the  former;  never- 
theless, we  shall  not  obstinately  insist  on 
obtaining  both  aims  at  once.  Liberty  alone 
for  Cuba,  would  suffice  us  for  the  present, 
and  for  annexation,  we  would  consider 
that  afterwards. 
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Yet.  as  the  question  of  annexation  is  now 
the  object  of  serious  consideration   with 
the  thinking  public,  Mini  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  nil,  we  bad  thought  proper  to  fol 
low  up  the  discussion  of  that  subject  with 
the  attention   it  so   fully  deserves;    but 
just  when  we  were  about  doing  so  in  an 
swering  an  article  of  a  correspondent  of 
the  Journal   of   Commerce   against    An 
nexation,  published  on  the  22nd  of  Inst 
September,  a  pamphlet  comes  toour  bauds, 
written  by  our  friend  "  L\  A.",  under  the 
tiile  :  "The  Annexation   of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  some  Obser 
rations   on    th.it    highly  important  ques- 
tion." Tin's  pamphlet  anticipates  to  a  ccr 
tain  extent  (mi-  intentions,  and  contains, 
besides,  some  general  ideas  on  the  same 
subject,  which  are  illustrate. 1  by  reliable 
facts  relative  to  Cuba,  all  of  which  is  of  the 
highest  interest  just  at  present. 

J n  this  view,  we  have  determine  1  on 
inserting  in  our  periodical  the  most  pro-  \ 
niinent  part-  of  the  pamphlet, accompany- 
ing the  same  with  some  short  comments 
of  our  own  which  it  has  suggested,  but 
reserving  to  ourselves  very  shortly  to 
enter  upon  an  argumentative  discussion 
of  the  lea. ling  po:nts  of  the  astounding 
lucubrations  with  which  the  correspondent 
of  the  Journal  resales  its  readers. 

lie  says  in  his  first  paragraph: — 

"It   is   true   that  the   United  States   arc 

bound  by  treaty  not  to  take  possession  of  I 
Cuba,  vet  hitherto,  iu  the  history  of  the 
world,  treaty  stipulations  have  forme  1  n  i 
obstacle  to  uc  [uisiti  us  of  territory  by  une 
power  from  another;  nor  need  we  expect 
tli.it  our  country  will  form  an  exception 
t  >  the  practice  of  nations,  l  regard,  tin  n, 
our  ti  eaty  oblig  itiona  a-  liki 

■  ot  i<  sliglii  barrier  to  the  annexatii  n 

of  Cuba  ;    1   shall    then  lore  Consider  it  fiS  a 

very  possible  contingency,  and  1 1  bo  met 
as  a  practical  quesl 

A-  our  amiable  oponent   M r.  "  A 

(f>r  those   are   the   initials   he  uses  in  this 
warfare,!    openly    COnCO 
treaties    would    form    hut    a  -1. 

to  the  aeoomplishtnent  •■:'  Am, 
will  leave  hi m  with  great  nlc  i 

opinion,  a-  :  .   u  ui, 

our  uW  n   ideal  "ii  the  -in 

^  q  u  ith  him,  si 

ther  l"  !  he  full  BCO] 

t..o,-.  when   ho  t.  ;:,,l  ..I 

Cuba    ifl   annexed,  then    its    rich  COIIII 
will  be  little  more  than  the  pr 

o  immei  eial  i 

that  ||  [died 

from  the  manufai 

the  Nor  h  ;"  an  I  tor' 
qucntlv  the  mei  emtio 
desire  the  Requisition  et  Cuba." 


The  only  tiling  in  which  wc  with  good 
reason  do  dissent  in  our  honest  oph 
from  these  views,  al though  we  readdy  con- 
cede that  great  advantages  will  accrue  to 
i ho  commerce  of  the  States  of  the  North 
as  the  result  of  Annexation,  is,  that  these 
would  not  be  so  Kweepiuc  and  bo  absorbing 
of  all  other  interests  as  Mr.  "  A.  S,"  sup- 
pose-. However,  not  to  embiv.il  the  sub- 
ject with  details  proving  the  contrary,  wc 
are  willing,  for  the  present,  even  to  eon- 
cede  his  whole  allegation.  But  we  a.-k: 
Would  it  be  wisdom  to  renounce  a  business 
that  insures  us  :i  return  of  four  per  cent, 
for  the  Bole  reason  that  our  bllS  I 
friend  interested  on  the  other  tide  would 
thereby  gain  twelve  per  cent.-  Bet 
we  believe  if  the  matter  is  examined  with 
greater  c  rcumspection  and  in  good  faith, 
it  will  be  foUIld  that  he  gains  twelve  |  er 
cent  in  the  end,  who  had  mule  his  calcu- 
lation- only  for  four. 

So  far,  then,  Mr.  '•  A.  S."  is  not  only  in 
perfect  agreement  with  us  and  our  ideas, 
but  he  cvci\  advocates  Annexation. 

But  the  point,  where  we  beg  n  to  dis- 
agree shaking  hands  with  him  and  turn- 
ing into  :;a  Oppos  te  road,  is,  when  We  BOUie 
to  his  asseveration,  that  "the  misters  of 
slaves  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  will  be 
ruined,  for  the  progress  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  when 
annexed,  will  make  the 
State-  <l  -a). |  ear  from  the  niaikets. 
we  e  mtr  ol.ef    l  li'  - 

inga  which  our  friend  "  1*.  A."  [the  au- 
thor of  the  pamphlet  wo  insert  here  by 
extracts.]     presents    on     that    score    in    an 

te  direction,  and   by   wh  eh  i 

pears    ihat    Cult. i  presents   ail    ample 
not  only  lbr  the  investment  of  these  iu 

trial    capitals,   but    fur  much  '. 

and  which  there  Would  i  I  :;uu- 

d red  per  cent  of  (he  return   they  produce 

now,  through  the  incom] 
cellence  of   the  .- 

Oml    besides   the    I 

where  m«y  be  move adeqtiatclj 
togoously  applie  i  I  ;  ur- 

-uii-  of  agrii  ultttl  0 
<m    • 

I 
importAliun  there 

and   io 

i  etui 

?  «lly 
auy 
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To  believe  that  the  price  of  cotton 
•would  fall,  is  supposing  the  natural  order 
of  tilings  to  become  inverted;  for  if  an 
increase  takes  place  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cine,  so  naturally  will  be  the 
result — many  arms  now  engaged  in  the 
produce  of  c  ittun,  will  be  substractcd  into 
the  more  advantageous  pursuits  ami  di- 
minish the  crops  of  cotton,  which  of  course 
cannot  be  a  reason  for  a  further  deprecia- 
tion of  that  product  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

'•  Annexation,  continues  our  opponent 
Mr.  "  A.  S."  will  be  even  more  disastrous 
to  the  slaves,  than  to  the  masters,"  sup- 
posing of  course  on  this  side  of  the  argu- 
ment a  diminution  of  the  yearly  return  of 
labor  and  capital  as  an  admitted  and  ine- 
vitable result;  but  such  a  supposition  is  ' 
preposterous  in  the  extreme,  and  can  by 
no  means  be  admitted,  if  we  remember  I 
What  "  lJ.  A  M  says  in  that  respect  in  his 
pamphlet,  and  if  we  take  in  consideration 
our  own  arguments  proving  the  contrary. 
And  as  Mr.  "  A  S."  in  the  question  ap-  , 
peals  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  we  entreat 
Jiiin  n>t  to  forget  the  unhappy  inhabitants 
of  Cuba,  who  Buffer  more  than  the  slaves 
of  the  Southern  States;  not  to  forget  those 
thousands  of  wre:ches  (if  Africa,  who  every 
year  arc  torn  from  their  land  of  nativity, 
and  their  kindred,  in  order  to  be  inhu- 
manely huddled  together  and  transhipped 
like  as  many  bundles  of  merchandise  into  j 
the  islands  of  Cuba.  Porto  liico,  and  to  i 
Brasil,  there  to  perish  in  perpetual  servi- 
tude.— all  which  evils  will  cease  entirely 
the  moment  annexation  is  consummated,      j 

The  precise  limits  of  our  Journal  and 
accumulation  of  material  on  our  hand  just 
at  this  moment,  force  us  to  adjourn  our 
observations,  which  the  article  of  the  cor-  | 
respondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
suggested,  to  one  of  our  next  Numbers. 

[  From  the  Pamphlet.  ] 
In  fact,  since  the  Anglo-Americans  ex- 
hibited to  the  world  the  first  example  of 
a  people,  -who  from  the  depressed  state  of 
an  European  colony,  rose  by  themselves 
to  the  elevated  station  of  an  independent 
nation  ;  since  that  day  the  absolute  sepa- 
ration and  political  independence  of  the 
two  hemispheres  Were  decree  1,  an  1  it 
could  be  asserted  that,  at  a  period  not 
very  distant,  the  different  portions  of 
America,  then  subject  to  the  laws  of  Eu 
rope,  would  farm  a  single  body,  and  all 
joined  together,  would  march  under  the 
glorious  b  inner,  which  first  checked  and 
subdued  the  pr.de  of  kings  in  this  portion 
of  the  seas. 

Time  has  already  confirmed  this  truth, 
which   the    most    sagacious     men     could 


scarcely  foresee.  Xot  long  since  all  Ame- 
r'ca  was  agitated  and  revolutionized,  as 
were  the  United  States;  the  very  same 
island  or  Cuba  was  on  the  point  of  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  her  sisters  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  to  draw  Porto  Rico  with  her  ; 
ami  if  she  is  still  a  slave,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Cubans,  who  at  all  times  have  shown 
their  inclination  to  a  Republic.  ;  but  the 
Government  of  Washington,  who  incom- 
prehensibly acting  Contrary  to  their  prin- 
ciples, (1)  opposed  in  1S26  the  invasion  of 
that  Island  by  the  combined  forces  of  Mex- 
ico and  C'  luuibia,  properly  concerted 
with  the  Cuban  patriots,  at  a  time  wdien 
both  Republics  were  openly  at  war  with 
Spain,  an  1  no  nation  could  oppose  them, 
without  doing  violence  t>  neutrality  and 
'  nt  rnttimuil  lata,  and  treaties  acknow- 
ledged and  sanctioned  by  all  nations. 

The  principle  of  annexation  or  exten- 
sion of  territory,  as  some  wish  to  call  it,  is 
not  a  party  principle,  or  a  new  platform 
raised  to  seek  from  thence  for  power.  The 
incorporation  of  new  States,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Confederacy,  is  the  natural, 
spontaneous,  irresistible  consequence  of 
its  manhood,  of  the  attracting  power  of  its 
institutions;  and  if  any  b<  dy  is  responsi- 
ble fir  this  tendency,  doubtless  the  same 
American  Nation  is,  or  to  say  better,  that 
chosen  portion  of  selected  men  arc,  "who, 
being  prepared  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  177G,  were  the  authors  of  the  new  era 
of  the  liberty  of  nations. 

Washington.  Hancock,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Franklin  were  the  great  origina- 
tors of  the  principle  of  annexation,  as  they 
were  of  the  American  Independence,  with 
all  its  virtues  ;  and  when  the  great  Father 
of  the  Republic  advised  his  people  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest, and  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  it  was  because  he  foresaw 
from  that  very  time,  in  his  Republican  spi- 
rit and  patriotic  dreams,  that  a  period 
should  arrive  when  all  America  would 
seek  fur  consolation  in  the  arms  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  he  was  unwilling  that  an 
impulsion,  or  a  premature  action  on  the 
part  of  the  same  nation,  should  render 
fruitless  the  hopes  o!  humanity.  (2) 


(1)  Mr.  Hay's  notes  to  the  Deputies  of  Columbia  and. 
Mexco,  ar.d  the  instruct  ons  given  to  the  Commissioner  of 
ti  e  United  Sta.es  for  rc;.re.-eMn.-'  this  tjoveniment  in  Dt  o 
great  American  Congress  of  Panama  in  the  year  :S2ti  (in 
which  Mr.  Adams  was  the  acting  Piwident).  and  the  ex- 
traordinary Message  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Congress,  explain 
t  at  contradic  ion  which  i  as  Maine  1  the  I  'story  of  America 
with  a  disgraceful  s  igma.— (EE.  of  "  L  i  \erdad.") 

(2)  If  proofs  of  this  truth  weie  wanting,  the  Federal 
Cons  itution  of  17.-9  mav  be  consul  ed,  which  slates  what 
follows:  "  Sh.ald  (  anada  wish  to  1*  aniuxed  to  i he  Con- 
federacy, it  should  lc  immediately  admitted  into  it;  but 
any  other  Colony  shall  need  the  suffrage  of  nine  Spates  a* 
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If  Washington  "were  living,  if  Jackson 
could  handle  sgain  tljat  e-word  so  fatal  to 
the.  enemies  of  bia  country,  they  would 
be  the  cbijef  annexationists,  and  the  op- 
pr<  sse  i  people  "f   ( ''  b  .  .-in  uld  not   sc.e 
themselves  abandoned  to   their   own  re 
sources,  nnd  to  the  fury  und  rigor  of  their 
ners.    Those  who  foughl  so  much, 
with  bo  much   valor,  and  so  much  glory 
for  the  liberty  and   honor  of  their  coun- 
try ,  would  not  i  i  -  itate  a  momi  nt  ;  ei  a   •  u 
stretching  n  helping  hand    o  the  oppressed 
suns  of  Cuba,  nnd  maintaining  an  un  uat 
nnd   false    regard    lor  the  kings  of  Eu- 
rope. 
Homo   pretended  republicans,  some  by- 
will  nut  be  wanting  now,  who,  af- 
fecting a  deep  conviction,  will  cover  their 
bility  i  ti  I  be  unwill  ng  to  inter- 
ing  :    let   us    presei  \  e   ourselves 
neutral;    let  us  comply  with  social  morn 
lity,   nnd    with    the    laws   and    with    the 
which  bind  us  to  S]  ain  ;  nnd  let 
us    not   expose   ourselves   to    be   blamed 
With  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  rights 
ofnations. 
To  those  who  think   or  express   them- 
...  it  will  be  sufficient  to  answer, 
that  nlthongh  it  is  certain  that  interna 
tioual  ngre<  m(  nts  exist,  wh  cb  requii  t  the 
regard  of  one  Government  towan 

is   nlso  certain,   < 

tight  nnt  rior   to   till   agreement,    whiet 

annuls  and  invalidate  all 

toh*n  t'.'i/  are  contra  city  ana 

n  ;  that  in  the 

pie  nun 

■  a.}  athy  and 

,. 

//y  .-I i.  r  i 

. 

.-./ ,.  1 1 il  us  11,1   /./;,  -  ../  and 

•  ;   and    I    it 
I 
tl.i*    M |  i  l 

riii  >ni  i 

Lhe  i 

■ 

■ 
I 
and  wh  it 

0 


It  I  eing  adopted  now-a-daya  }>y  nil 
.  be  natii  he  of  the  i  arth  .:  Treniii  -  ought 
u ever  to  be  c<  ntrary  to  morality  nnd  jus 
tice,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  enjoyment 
<>l'  libei  ty  :  nnd  it'  I  trai  v  to  n  o- 

j  i(  per  that  they 
he  annulled  or  altered,  or  supplied  'y 
oth<  rs  moi  e  reasonable,  and  not  o  «-••  ndu- 
cive  to  the  end  for  which  they  have  been 
made. 

If  treaties  of  amity  and  alliance  exist  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Sj.;::n  nnd  ihc 
United  States,  which  require  either  the 
nenti  ali  v  or  the  support  <  f  the  i » -i  i  dive 
Governments,  then-  are  also  mutual  rela- 
tions and  rights  between  the  Americans 
and  Cubai  b,  which  invite  them  to  unit 
so  ii  ]  •  ;•*.  nt  i  m  i  c  I  do  not  be- 

lli re  I  hat  th<   !■    ter  ong  bt  to  1 
to  the  former.     What  then.3    Is  it  that  in 
.  inistration,  nnd  «  fai  me 
members  of  the  Whig  party,  the  right  (f 

mineer,  to  tyrannize  <\  i 
■  !  pi  ess  the  <  ubans,  is  Bupei  i<.r  to  that  of 
the  latter  to  destroy  and  pet  iiU«  t  the 

enctated  by 
icason  and  bxperimce  ?  1>  the  .-.l  ><.lutc 
Queen  of  Spain,  in  virtu;-  of  the  met  that 
she  is  Queen  and  absolute,  more  entitled 
:<>  the  <  :  and  i  egard  of  the 

v<  rnmi  nt    f  Washington  than  tl 

the 
Union,  chained,  o|  \  n  csed,  aud  in  ex]  1 1  - 
rati,  n  thai  these  k  ill  be  opened  to  tl  • 

•  ape  tl  ••  Bite  of  St    Do- 
■ii.'l  Jamaica,  rained  by  the  ]  olicy 
follies  of  Euro]  e .; 
T(»  the  •  i  cial  intei  eats,  to  the  sympathies 
and  in-  ral  i".:u'..>.  which  c  uuect  the  i  « 
■i   with  the  j"  ■  pie  »'t   ' 
in  the  questii  a  *»f  t    i 
irj  to  add    he 

i    in   disat  h  ng   tin  »e 

- 
]  *' 
l 

sted  in  *  tic 

■ 
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und  the  other  700,000  of  color.  (3)  Its  ] 
climate  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious;  its 
produce  cannot  be  rivalled  in  any  market, 
and  notwithstanding  its  small  population, 
and  that  only  the  fifth  part  of  its  exten- 
sive territory  is  cultivated,  the  cyphers  of 
its  trade  ru.se  the  Inst  economical  year  to 
very  near  60,000,000  of  dollars. 

In  Cuba  two  crops  of  some  produce  arc 
usually  made  in  the  year  ;  there  is  no 
snow,  there  are  no  frosts  destructive  of 
plantations  ;  here  are  no  epidemic  disea- 
ses which  afflict  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
or  the  country,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
painful  presence  of  a  Colonial  Government, 
the  most  insolent  and  despotic  that  has 
ever  existed  in  a  civilized  nation,  one 
might  say  that  Cuba  is  the  garden,  or  the 
Paradise  of  America.  But  what  will  give 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  productive 
powers,  and  the  effective  value  of  the  Is 
land  of  Cuba,  is  to  know,  that  those  500,- 
000  enslaved  and  humbled  colonists,  des- 
titute of  property  and  of  guaranties,  who 
have  no  participation  in  the  Government, 
who  are  deprived  of  all  representation  in 
the  metropolis,  against  whom  the  most 
oppressive  laws  are  unceasingly  made,  and 
from  whom  the  most  vexations  imposts  are 
extorted,  pay  yearly  contributions  a- 
niounting  to  $18,074,491.  (4) 

With  this  people,  as  much  favored  by  na- 
ture as  injured  and  ill-treated  by  fortune, 
the  American  Union  maintain  now-a-days 


(.")  Although  the  last  Official  census,  made  at  the  end  of 

the  yar  1847,  does  not  -ive  to  the  Inland  of  Cubs  mora  Chan 

v  itauts,  those  who  know  well  the  country,  and 

ate  acquainted  with  the  motives  and  the  mean  policy  with 

which  in  Cuba  even  the  besl  established  farts  arc  disfigured, 

make  its  actual  p  ipulation  am  innt  to  1,200,000  individuals, 

this  way:   whites,  5OJ.0O0;  free  colored  people, 

,-laves,  550.moo. 

■  incorrectness  and  unfaithfulness  of  the  census 
of  1847.  it  will  be  sufficient  to  compare  it  with  that  of  1841, 
made  bv  order  of  the  Government,  and  by  its  very  agents : 
in  which  interval  of  five  years  there  have  not  been  in  Cuba 
either  wars  or  epidemics  to  diminish,  the  population;  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  latter,  besides  its  natural  increase,  has 
received  a  reinforcement  of  5o,ooo  African  slaves,  who,  in 
spite  of  England,  to  the  profit  and  honor  of  the  Spanish 
authorities,  have  in  the  same  period  reached  and  landed  on 
tho^e  shores. 

Census  of  1841. —  Whites.  41S.291 :  free  colored  people, 
152,838:  slaves,  136,495.    Total,  !■  ..".025. 

Censm  of  1S17.— Whites,  425,770;  free  colored  people, 
159,223;  slaves.  323,759.     Total,  s'.is.7;,2. 

Increase  in  five  years:  whites,  7.479;  free  colored  people, 
6.3*5.  Diminution  in  the  same  five  years  ;  of  slaves,  112,736. 
Total  diminution  of  the  population.  11)8,872. 

And  what  has  become  of  these  112.73b  slaves  deficient  in 
the  census  of  1847,  and  of  the  other  5o,ooo  who  reached 
Cuba  in  the  same  year,  when  the  white  population  is  sup- 
posed to  have  increased  by  7.479  individuals,  and  that  of 
the  free  colored  \  eople  by  b*.385?— Is  this  intended  to  con- 
vey th--  idea  that  those  wretches  perished  in  the  torments 
and  gibbets  used  by  O'Donnell,  in  the  year  1^44  ?  Every 
body  knows  that  that  Chief  Bcarcely  sacrificed  Sooo  slaves 
and  freemen  on  pretence  of  saving  the  Island,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  being  honored  and" admired  by  his  Govern- 

The  object  of  the  census  of  1847  is  to  make  people  believe 
that  the  slave-trade  has  ceased  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  when 
the  Spauiih  Government  protects  it  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  mother  of  Isabel  II  fosteri  it  on  the  other,  investing  an 
iu_j_.*i_so  capital  in  the  same. 


a  trade  amounting  to  $13,000,000  a  year 
and  upwards,  which  employs  immense  ca- 
pital and  many  thousand  American  men 
and  vessels.  Her  ports  are  the  natural 
resort  of  the  intercourse  and  trade  of  the 
North  and  South  ;  of  our  relations  spring- 
ing from  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  and  from 
Asia;  and  of  our  numerous  merchant  ves- 
sels or  men  of  war,  which  plough  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  But  what  is  all  this,  when  we 
consider  that  should  Cuba  enter  into  the 
Confederacy,  if  her  fetters  were  for  ever 
broken  and  the  obstacles  removed  which 
now  cramp  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
that  territory,  thousands  of  American  and 
European  emigrants  with  their  capital 
and  their  industry,  would  yearly  flock  to 
Cuba,  and  making  her  vast  and  fer- 
tile lands  immediately  productive,  they 
would  raise  the  trade,  the  wants,  and  the 
importance  of  that  country  in  every  res- 
pect, to  a  degree  difficult  to  be  ascertain- 
ed, but  capable  of  astonishing  every  think- 
ing mind  .; 

Cuba  being  annexed  to  the  Union,  her 
ports  being  opened  to  all  the  world,  and 
those  privileges  and  fiscnl  laws  abolished 
which  compel  the  Cubans  to  procure  as- 
sortments from  Europe,  at  extraordinary 
prices,  of  the  same  article  which  could  be 
obtained  cheaper  and  of  better  quality  in 
our  ports  :  the  North  would  send  to  her 
its  manufactures,  wood  and  grain;  the  West 
its  cattle  ;  and  the  South  should,  above  all, 
find  a  very  large  field  for  its  speculations, 
and  the  onty  sure  means  of  checking  the 
pretensions  and  aggressions  of  the  North, 
of  which  the  former  complains. 

The  worn  out  lands  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  of  Virginia,  which 
produce  with  difficulty,  by  dint  of  labour, 


(4)  Here  are  the  amount  of  the  Cuban  taxes,  as  published 
in  another  writing  of  this  kind  some  months  ago : 

GENERAL  TAXES. 
Proceeds  of  the  Marine  Income  in  1846.  according 
to  the  "  Balanza  General"  of  the  Commerce  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  in  1847,     -  $6,232,967  0 

Ditto  of  Land  Income,  according  to  the  same 
•■  Balanza,"     ------         4,907,812  0 

Lotterv  rents,  according  to  the  General  Account 

formed  for  the  Budget  of  1846,  -        -  761,000  0 

Post-office  rents,  according  to  a -communication 
presented  to  the  Administration  of  Havana 
in  1841,     ------- 

Tithe  rents.  --____  416.00  0 

Eventual  rents,  _____  250,000  0 

Stamp  paper,  accordin.  to  the  data  produced  by 

Mr.  Qweipo,  in  his  "  Informe  Fiscal."         -  260,000  0 

Costs  of  suits,  without  including  the  preceding 
item,  and  according  to  a  calculation  made  in 
the  •'  Observador  de  Ultramar"  (a newspaper) 
of  the  2Sth  of  August,  1844,        -        -        -        2.740.000  0 

Sum        -        $16.:. 65, 120  0 

PARTIAL  TAXES. 

Municipal  taxe?,  _____  919,121  0 

Taxes  for  the  "Junta  de  Fomento,"      -        -  380.6O0  0 

Sundry  taxes  and  duties,  as  passports,  permits, 

&C  kc.     ------        -  209.650  0 

Total,        -        $18,074,491  0 
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would  become  free  from  the  burthen  of 
their  slaves,  the  latter  being  placed  on  the 
fertile  plains  and  productive  fields  of  Cuba, 
and  their  masters  would  be  satisfied  on 
recovering  their  past  importance  and 
wealth.  Even  the  agriculturists  of  Loui- 
siana would  be  the  first  to  become  sensible 
of,  and  improve  their  advantages 

It  is  well  known  here  with  what  diffi- 
culty sugar  plantations  are  supported,  and 
to  how  many  disasters  their  owners  are 
exposed  at  every  moment.  The  cane  is 
planted  either  every  year  or  every  two 
years  ;  it  grows  only  to  the  height  of  4  or 
5  feet ;  it  does  not  contain  a  great  quantity 
of  saccharine  substance  (5),  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  lay  it  in  and  work  it  in  the 
space  of  five  or  six  weeks,  to  avoid  inun- 
dations and  snows,  which  would  deprive 
the  owner  of  his  crop  if  he  were  surprised 
by  them. 

But  in  Cuba  the  canes  last  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  upwards,  without  any  ne- 
cessity of  being  re-planted  again,  and 
grow  to  the  prodigious  height  of  9  to  12 
and  15  feet  or  more.  Their  juice  is  so  j 
sweet  that  it  becomes  chrystalized  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun  (6);  crops  arc  certain  on 
account  of  the  stability  and  mildness  of 
the  seasons;  and  the  crop  is  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  the  owner,  in  the 
spa  •<■  of  tour  or  six  months. 

Difference  so  great  in  the  qualities  of 
the  land  and  in  those  of  the  climate,  in  the 
production  and  cultivation  of  the  cane, 
give  to  Cuba  an  immense  superiority  over 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  with  respect  to  the 
elaboration  and  price  of  sugar;  but  this 
circumstance,  insteo  I  Qf  being  an  obstacle 
to  the  annexation,  Bhould  be  an  additional 
motive  urging  to  it. 

All  forced  in  lustry,  as  thai  of 
Louisiana,  is,  in  facl ,  an  evil  to  the  very 

same   OOmmUftitV  which    maintains    it,    D6< 

cause  il  is  asu  Lily  fostered  by  restrictions 
and  oharges  always  burthensome  to  the 
people.  The  incorporation  of  Cabs  would 
free  the  Americans  in  general  from  the 

heavy  impOSi    of   aboul     I"    |  er   rent    with 

which  the  sugar  of  Cuba  is  burthened 
when  il  and,  ad- 

i-i_v  for  b<  tii  parties,  would  leave 
.  il  the  industry  more  I 

peculation  and 

By  virtue  o  much  de- 

sired by  all  intell  rent  men,  I  be  immense 
capita!",  the  exquisite  improvements,  the 

« 

■ 

only  ''in  ill 
Mui«  day.— [  t.y.. 


ingenious  machinery,  the  bold  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  much  slave  labor,  which 
are  at  present  employed  on  the  two  shores 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  production  of 
some  150,000  to  200,000  hogsheads  of  sugar 
a  year,  would  then  pass  over  into  Cuba 
and  there  at  least  triple  their  productive- 
ness; leaving  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
shores  of  that  great  river  to  other  more 
appropriate  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  their 
inhabitants,  more  useful  modes  of  culti- 
vation. This  change  would  be  effected 
gradually,  peacefully,  without  extortions 
being  practised  against  any  one;  and,  by 
the  time  of  its  complete  establishment, 
will  have  raised  the  commerce  and  poli- 
tical importance  of  the  South  and  West  to 
that  greatness  which  lies  in  store  for  them 
in  the  lap  of  futurity  ;  it  will  have  saved 
from  certain  ruin  1,200.000  inhabitants, 
civilized  and  industrious  beings,  and  by 
indissoluble  bonds  have  united  two  neigh- 
bouring territories  which  not  so  very  long 
ago  acknowledged  the  same  system  of  laws, 
and  in  which  one  and  the  same  language 
was  spoken. 

"When,  from  the  examination  of  material 
interests  that  demand  annexation,  we  turn 
to  look  upon  those  which  present  them- 
selves to  our  consideration  on  the  score 
of  policy  and  morality,  we  find  that  there 
is  nothing  which  does  not  argue  in  favor 
of  the  immediate  realization  of  that  ; 
and  even  the  abolitionists  themselves, 
who  have  been  most  decided  in  their  op- 
position to  the  project  of  annexation, 
ought  to  favor  it.  if  there  is  nny  truth  in 
their  assertion  that  they  are  so  active 
merely  from  a  desire  (laudable  in  • 
way)  of  alleviating  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  negro 

The  history  of  t^ayery   teaches   us  that 
its  effectual  abolition  has  two  Tery  marked 
periods,  which  we  must   observe  :   the  pe- 
riod of  the  suppression  i  f  the  imports 
of  negroes;  and.  afterwards,  the  real 
effective  emanoipal 

I   ulia    to  submit    to   the   farmer. 
thus  qualify  •    lat- 

ter, il 

Spain  ;    for    • 
that    g 

. 

as  the  only  means  of  ke* 
inhabit 
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If  unfortunately,  what  we  however  will 
be  very  slow  in  presuming,  the  American 
people  should  refuse  aiding  the  people  of 
Cuba,  then  Cuba  will  in  a  short  time  pre- 
sent the  same  picture  with  Jamaica,  ami 
the  United  States  will  not  only  hare  lost 
a  precious  opportunity  of  assuring  thera- 
I  tint  important  military  position, 
and  of  enlarging  its  present  relations 
with  that  islan  I,  which  alron  ly 
productive  to  the  Union;  but  the 
they  will  have  to  do  there  no  longer  with 
pain,  but  with  power- 
ful .-ml  adroit  England,  which  for  a  loug 
time  has  been  spying  a  proper  opp  >rtunity 
of  appropriating  the  islan  !  of  CuVi,  with 
hardly  any  otl 

bay  the  Unite  1  States,  m  iking  hei 
mi»tre3s  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
sequently the  arbi tress  over  a  large  part 
of  tiic  Amerienn  c  1  of  u)1  rlu- 

in  lividual  States  lying  West  of  Florida dn 
the  se  '  sh  »re,  as  well  as  the  whole  valley 
of  the  mighty  Mississi|  pi,  of  which  Cubn 
in  a  military  view,  must  he  considered  as 
an  essential  advanced  outpost.  ^8) 

Let  no  one  say,  that  this  will  never  hap- 
pen, its  the  United  States  have  declared  as 
:i  pert  of  their  public  policy,  that  they  will 
prevent  Cube  fire  n  falling  into  the  hands 
of  any  other  power  but  Spain.  A>  f-oo  i 
at  BugUnd  shall  judge  that  the  long  ex- 
peeted  <1  ty  at  list  has  arrived  of  seiziug 
upon  Cuba,  she  will  do  it  in  a  moment,  and 
not  give  time  to  either  Americans  nor  any 
other  nation  to  meet  her  on  the  field  of 
competition  ;  an  1  having  possessed  her- 
self of  the  richest  of  the  Antilles,  it  is  an 
illusion  to  believe,  that  any  other  nation 
c  oild  dt&lodge  her,  and  drive  hermit  of 
those  sea-ports.  The  whole  indented 
co  tst  sfi  Cuba  would  immediately  be  trans 
formed  into  one  uninterrupted  b  utery  all 
roun  I,  which  would  at  all  times  menace 
and  endanger  the  commerce  and  shipping, 
n  iy.  even  the  wary  c  >asts  of  the  American 
Union.  To  wage  war  from  Europe  tra- 
versing the  Atlantic,  is  not  the  same  thing 
with  carrying  it  on  from  Cuba,  and  the 
pride  ami  maritime  insolence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, so  many  times  humiliated  in  these 
seas,  woul  I  again  tower  high,  and  be  as 
insulting  as  in  former  times. 


[S]  Quite  the  sarr.e  are  th«  intentions  r-f  Esis;l»n;l,  and 
wit  i  the  suiie  ol.jic  ,  renjiec  in;  N  tvira r.nt  aid  i'uc.aa'.  : 
•  ml  th  ugh  tier  )<  .  icy  »slt»W,  it  is  lirm  ail  cnWant,  ami 
exTirvic.xe  !.as  pr  \vl  thai,  she  teltiuna  misa.s  Uie  ruar.k,— 
l£E.oJ-L:  Virdad.] 


The  late  occurrences  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba  and  the  coarse   p  ihlic   opittion 

j  anl  popular  sympathy  have  taken,  nave 
I  tiie  question  of  its  free  lorn  to  such 
a  characteristic  importance  that  it  cer- 
tainly has  become  entitled  almost  to  be 
the  exclusive  topic  of  general  discus- 
sion.     i";i  •    people,    the   press,    politic 

:  an  I    diplomatic    circles   not   alo  le     in 

■  this  country  and  in  the  other  countries 

;  of  America,  but  even  in  Europe,  have  de- 
monstrated that  importance  in  their 
discussions    of  it.   anl    with    no  slight 

'  exhibition    of  interest  :    and    certainly 

as  a  political    problem   that  might 

present  itself,    but  as  a  ready  qnesdon, 

which  will   demind  its   solution  at  aa 

'  early  day.     And  what  is  more  ;  its  solu.- 
t'on  is  already  d  rtermine  I  by  men  that 
it  with  impartiality   an  J   with- 
out  preju  lice,   and  it  only  wants   the 
sanction   of   the  fats  accomplis.      We 
b  sst  reasons  for  believing,  that 
; ! lis  question  will  be  one  of  the  highest 
importance  and  interest  in  the  congress 
ii  in.  which  is   shortly   to   as- 
semble, not  alone  on  account   Of  its   in- 
trinsic gravity  and  the   urgency    of  its 
nature,  but  on  account  of  its  closely  in- 
terwoven  relations   with    the    political 
and    material   interests     of  this   gi'eat 

i  Confederation. 

[n  these  circumstances  we  consider  it 
of  the  utmost  utility  to  collect  every 
thing  that  rends  to  illustrate  this  ques- 
tion under  its  p  dncipal  aspect*,  and  par- 
ticularly in  its  complication  with  the 
interest  of  the  Southern  State-,  through 
whic  .  it  necessarily  prose  its  itself  as  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  unobstructed 
march  of  th  ;  Union. 

And  as  a  convenient  means  of  attain- 
ing the  object  we  indicate,  we  hive  re- 
solved upon  compiling  and  djesri  ig  in- 
to a  more  condense  I  -hap  s  so  ne  of  the 
original  articles  which  we  from  time  to 
time  have  been  publishing  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  columns  of  Li  Ver4al,  n  >t 
excluding  matter  that  has  appeared 
over  the  signatures  of  c orrespo  ileus, 
who  have  favored  us  with  their  observa- 
tions. All  th  .t  we  are  going  to  insert 
in  this  compilation  will  turn  oi  the 
question  to  which  we  refer,  eon -d  dur- 
ing the  same  under  various  aspects  and 
elucidating  it  as  succinctly  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  matter  we  treat  on,  in  such, 
a  class  of  writings  will  admit,  and  wo 
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will  draw  the  consequence?  which   na- 
tarally  an  1  n  so  sssarily  arc  involve  I  in 
ic  in    respect   to  the    United  Sta 
well  in  partieulir  for  the  whole  Am  >rl- 
cm  i  co;iti  i  -ir.  i.i  \  i  it  iver  -  \  \  »e  wo  may 
bejustifi  'I  in  1"  tkiug  upon  it. 
Lu  whatever  point  < if  light  wj   coisi- 
ill)'  i -ia-;   of   th  !    p  il.ti- 
cal  position  of  the  isla  i  1  of     iubi,    we 
cannot  h  trbor  any  do  ibt  as  lo  tho  ra  i  ;- 
nitu  I-  of   ita 
direct  u  n-  a  rention  to  the  .1  uigarn   an  1 

■  is  w'.iich  her   a  •  n  il    c  m  I  tip  i 

tlim^ts  into  the  path  of  feliid  ;i:ry;i- 

well  a;  of  i  it  11  >r  conn  ri  n  of  the  \e  v 
Worll.  O"  to  the  immeasurable  b  mefif* 
that  w  ml  1  1> '  co  iferre  1  o  >  all  h  •'  any 
lav  irable  turn  in  the  I  »m  ■-  ic  affairs  of 
the  I  w  of  Spanish  colonies  in  this  he 
misph  >re. 

\\  ■  ic  f  Leave  hor  ■  bo  rep  -a-,  what 
on  many  previous  occasions  we  have 
stated  >>a  thi.s  subject.  Th  \  p  >!iri<-  il 
en  ineipatin  i  of  Cuba  .'  o  n  Sp  u  i.  a  i  1 
<>•'  i  -  '.|  i  ■  itly  her  a  inexation  t>>  i  h  • 
United  States  in  the  surest  m  ;n>  of  a 

eo  iciliati f  it  -  v  trio  i ;  a  i  a  ;  i  its  i  • 

[y   i;    !  i  •   e  •"  'il 
ha!  t  ic  •  o  '  ;'■  1  ■!  a   r  •;>  'c    •  itation  will  h  i 

I  ail  the  So  ith  will  n<>( 
•rh  dniud  by  the   pr  mo  i  I  ■:•  m  so  of  the 
th o    owners  in    the 

Sou  !i  -Mi   States   a  II    hai 
pin  Mn  ee  for  I 

:  i  I    ho  mj  iym  •  it  of  th  dr  privi 
leg  »h  a  ;  r  !>•••.•  actually  etist   u  itil   tho 
s  mi  ■  can  ho  hr  i  i  :'i;  to  a 
by   a    con  •  g  lien!    an  I    ■:  -a  !  i  I    ah  iti 
fcton   of  sla  ery  .    I  h  •   mi 
v  tv  a  i  1  ah  ilition'n 

;.  <>;■  I'm-  i»  Rio  i.  an  1   by  a  no 
«•  i<m  i  iv  co  lac  iuen 
Btl,  i-l>i-'  1  at  >M  •  ■    ail  for 
t  hat    i  ifa  ttom   trad      in    h  ini  u   il  >  th 
■ 
i  id  p  iblio    i  in    tho 

c  .hi  ii  i: 

ivi  I   i»  inllv.  beyoa  l   t!ie<o  a  1  •  into  :  ■- 
..i  with 
th  •  uboli  ii  'i   1  1>  of 

t.>  •  a  ii  ;  I  if  |     ft  10,    i  i  !  . 

h  •   throw  i    ipan    ' 
bnnlrel 

p 

\  i  I  moreover  no    nail 
im  a  m-  i   .  Lb) « 

ated  by  thj  gi 


becoma   independent   or   annrcxed ;  fojr 

by  this  me  tn<  tLie  tVeat  will  I 
of  th  i  f*.-  •  •  in  1  u  limp  •  1  •  I  i 
of  the  (jiilf  of  M  (xico,   into   which  its 
imm  -n  1 1    pr  i  In  itio  is    will    have  to  he 
distribute  I ;  the  k  •>'  to  watch,  n  iw  in  the 
ha  ids  of  i  i.  uii^iit  an  j  'lay 

pxsi  i  ito   tho    k  ■  •;»'.  i_r    of  Ii  tn  is    i. 
I  in  :  jr  » is   in   in  tn  f  re  i  the 

ma«   of  tho    p  -<  >.  ■  so  tin  i  g 
rally  to  ha 

i'  i  •  ar  icl  is   of  w  licii  this  com p' la* 
bio  i  is  ^  »;o  .  will  exhib 

- .  a  •    time    the    <1  >*poti 
a;i;a>    which  Cuba  is  struggling    in  a 
dear  ani  preeiea   manner;  the  cruelty 
with    •■ 

"d  :  the  *c an  lalous  extortions  and   offi- 
rovernm  mt 
and  itn  h  dp*  daily  commit  with  p  tr 
im  i  i  iity  ;  the  in  misitori  il 
» '  tho  proaa  ;  th  '  ini  pittoa  •  - 
inun  latino   th  i   i.slan  I    with  an    over- 
w  lelm  'hi  h  i;-..iH   Afri 

I  istitu  e  of  evory  mo  -al  principle,  a  iJ 
I  i  an  i->  on  '    a  •  •.  nut  al  >ae 

•  p  i  \i  ' '    I       li  i :  an  i  'huniii- 

•■•  •':•!  ••   over  uh  without   any   vi-k.  b  it 
,i!>.i  for  til  •   p  irj 

ita  i  i  1  ^a^ellii f  th  •  m 

•    ail  of  giving  alltn  •  i 

;   ;  i'ii  •  a  .  •. 

n  i  1  ■  Bourlio  i    1 '  M  in  « 

Li  HI   a  •  Id     a  i  1 

•  ic  m  tjed  y.  Donn  i  Is  tb  lln 
i  i  ri  n  shall   al-*o  exh  bit    t-'. 
I  1 1      tim  ••  h  iw    lir  -;a!iy  (r  i  >  i:    i>   tint 
.v  *el  h/  the 

i  i  i   i 

d  ial 

i  i !  y  |  •  1 1  I 

tho 

i     ■ 
I 

II  L  il  v  iv*  the  v.itito  ]    H 
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of  power,  its  imbecile  stubbornness,  its 
public  outrages  and  extortions,  and  po- 
litical murders.  &c.  which  are  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  her  Captains 
General  being  invested  with  illimited 
powers,  or  to  express  it  more  concisely, 
of  their  being  the  absolute,  irresponsi- 
ble masters  of  those  unfortunate  is- 
lands. 

And  if  the  hopes  of  some  persons,  be 
they  candid  or  perverse  from  self- 
interest,  had  yet  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  a  solid  foundation,  what  could 
that  prove  but  the  strength  of  their  re- 
signation ?  Bat  what  can  we  hope  from 
Let  us  hfNir  La  Cronieaot  New 
York,  the  recognised  organ  of  the  co- 
lonial government  of  Cuba,  and  sus- 
tained by  feeding  on  tin-  money  that 
properly  belongs  to  the  treasury  of  that 
ishm  I.  and  in  matters  of  Spanish  co- 
lonial policy,  the  month-piece  of  the 
powers  in  the  metropolis.  That  paper 
in  \"  I't  of  the  -'sth  of  November,  in- 
serts an  article  of  its  correspondent  re- 
siding at  the  metropolitan  court,  which 
advances  amon-jr  other  things  the  fol- 
lowing  : 

-  The  political  innovations  that  some 
persons  desire  for  them,  [the  Spanish- 
American  colonies,]  far  from  being  of 
any  utility  to  the  colonies,  would  serve 
only  to  excite  a  war  fatal  to  the  colon- 
ies and  the  metropolis  ;  far  from  a  poli- 
tical struggle  of  a  short  or  long  period, 
there  would  arise  a  fierce  contest  of  ex- 
termination between  races/' 

In  these  few  lines,  whoever  be  their 
author,  an  authentic  expression  is  in- 
volved of  the  true  intentions,  and  the 
fixed  will  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid. 

From  it  we  may  clearly  and  without 
fear  of  counter-proof  deduce  the  follow- 
ing necessary  conclusions  : 

1.  That  the  government  of  Spain 
will  never  make  the  slightest  most  tri- 
vial concessions  of  its  despotism,  in  favor 
of  political  rights  of  our  island. 

2.  That  in  adducing  as  the  only 
motive  for  the  same,  the  difference 
which  exists  there  of  races,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  will  persevere  with  inflexi- 
ble determination  in  its  policy  of  main- 
taining and  fomenting  this  unhappy 
division,  as  the  best  foundation  and  jus- 
tification of  its  tyranny. 

3.  That  consequently  [setting  aside 
all  other  considerations.]  it  will  do  its 


I  utmost  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
into  Cuba  as  many  African  slaves  as 
!  possible,  the  very  antipodes  to  an  immi- 
gration of  a  white  population,  and  main- 
tain a  traffic  that  is  sure  to  enrich  those 
in  power  in  the  shortest  period. 

Thus  we  have  then  got  an  authentic 
confirmation  of  our  own  convictions, 
which  we  have  repeatedly  set  forth  in 
different  numbers  of  La  Verdad.  And 
with  this  political  programe  before  us, 
we  ask  now : 

What  are  the  Cubans  to  do,  oppressed 
as  they  are  in  a  brutal  despotic  manner 
by  the  government  of  the  metropolis, 
when  the  latter  denies  them  every  pos- 
sibility of  political  innovations  ? 

What  shall  the  enemies  of  that  infa- 
!  mous  trade  in  human  flesh  do,  when 
every  thing  assures  us  that  Spain,  if 
for  nothing  else  but  the  preservation  of 
its  hold  on  the  island,  has  resolved  on 
not  alone  maintaining  the  number  of 
the  wretched  victims  of  its  policy  and 
avarice  at  every  cost,  but  to  increase 
the  same  ? 

What  ought  to  be  done  by  the  men 
who  direct  the  affairs  and  destinies  of 
this  continent,  and  particularly  of  this 
glorious  republic,  when — instead  of  the 
perils  which  threaten  their  best  in- 
terests, physical  as  well  as  moral,  on 
the  part  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto-Rico  as  slave-holding  colonies  de- 
creasing.—  the  door  is  closed  against 
every  liberal  reform  which  would  im- 
pede the  propagation  of  the  evils  that 
under  the  present  system  sprout  luxu- 
riantly on  all  sides,  and  threaten  to 
spread  their  contaminating  influence  o- 
ver  the  continent,  as  has  been  the  case 
many  times  before  % 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of 
the  winter  session  of  Congress  :  a  great 
number  of  that  legislative  body  who 
will  there  assemble  are  illustrious  and 
profound  statesmen,  and  suffice  it  for 
us  to  indicate  to  them  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  a  question,  that  will  no- 
doubt  receive  the  definite  and  benefi- 
cent solution  which  we  hope  for, — a- 
complete  triumph  of  the  holy  cause  of' 
liberty  in  all  America. 
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The  Southern  States,   Cuba, 

AND  "  THE  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE." 

In  continuation  of  my  remarks  on  the 
communication  of  the  "Journal  of  Com- 
merce," published  the  12th  September 
last  past,  I  will  pass  over  or  touch  lightly 
all  those  points  in  which  principles  of 
political  truth  are  nol  involved,  as  for  in- 
itance,  the  degrees  of  Cuban  loyalty,  to 
which  the  writer  seriously  pretends  to  ill 
the  attention  of  readers,  and  for  my  part 
I  will  be  satisfied  with  pointing  out  how 
great  were  those  of  the  people  of  Smith 
America,  when  tested  by  the  Revolution, 
in  which,  all  united  like  brothers,  they 
rose  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  metro- 
polis, and  at  the  same  time  the.  troops, 
abandoning  the  side  of  despotism",  locked 
to  the  banners  of  liberty.  It  will  not  be 
amiss  also  transiently  to  note  the  last 
facts  which  took  place  at  Puerto-Princ 
Trinidad,  Cienfuegos,  Matanzas,  and  other 
points  in  Cuba,  in  which  the  troops  were  I 
implicated  with  the  people;  certain  and1 
indisputable  facts,  in  vain  attempted  to  be 
distorted  by  the  government,  and  its  ngents 
and  creatures  in  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  because  the  veil  falls  in  presence 
Of  reality. 

Another  point  is  the  abstract  question, 
-  i  the  Journal  is   ; 
it,)    whether    "  the  people  of   Cuba    are 

Oppressed,    or    whether   they  wi.-h   for  an 

independent  republican,  or  monarchical 
government  -;  or  whether,  to  secure  their 
property,  the  Cubans  solicil  the  protection 

Of  B  foreign    power  ?"      The  author   of  the 

oommunic  ition  >■>>  b,  in  or  ler  to  Lr<'t  out  of 
the  difficulty  without  disgrace,  "  I  wave 
all  this;"  and  I  rery  gladly  follow  the 
same   By  stem ,   leaving   to   the   American 

BOhool-bOye  the  examination    and   decision 

of  the  question ;  because  it  appears  absurd 
for  reas  inable  men  I  i  waste  their  time  on 
the  topi,-  which  appears  an  abstract 

ttly  to  Mr.  ••    \    3  ." 

I  will  confine  myself  for  a  little  while 

to    the    but,    with     which    he 

,%  Bui  "Id  ne  denj  even  the 

>ility,  that  the  principal  men  in  the 

Island,  the  rich,  men  of  influential  family, 

approve   or    BUpport    lie  1 

which    In- 

by  the  interference  •  t  the  Goi  eminent." 
Nothing  mat 

of  the  ./.'///  n  i.    I  .;  in   ' 

ration,   whereb)    il 

what  it  eertainlv  b  n  illy  false. 

There  is    nothing    JO    UngenerOUS    neither, 

a-~  to  pr  n  '..•■  ioa  insul  ,e  hen  the  offender 
is  lure  th  u  | 

and    l'eet    are     Ivuud,     are     khtl 


prived  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a  full 
answer. 

The  Journal  knows  very  well,  that  since 
the  first  conspiracy  sprang  up  in  Cuba, 
every  day  new  victims  are  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  despotism;  it  knows  also  very 
well,  that  many  have  lost  their  lives  fur 
their  country,  either  on  the  scaffold,  or  by 
poison,  or  by  rigorous  imprisonment,  and 
by  ill-treatment,  or  by  the  moral  suffering 
of  a  virtuous  and  delicate  soul  unable  to 
stand  calumny,  and  the  torment  of  seeing 
one's  children   threatened  with  ruin  and 

The    Journal    well    knows    that  many 
have  been  fined,  persecuted,  condemn' 
banishment,  or  to  an  infamous  transporta- 
tion, or  to  death  ;  we  repeat,  the  Journal 

knows  these  things  very  well,  for  all  or 
the  greatest  part  of  the  names  of  these 
victims  have  been  published  by  the  Cuban 
and  by  the  press  of  the  United 
And  will  Unconscientious  author 
of  the  communication,  or  the  editors  of 
the  Journal  dare  to  deny,  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  Buffer  era  belong  to  the 
rich,  influential,  enlightened  class,  and 
that  in  their  number  are  to  be  found  even 
men  celebrated  for  their  knov 
Virtues  .;     Let  the  Journal  answer  :  hut  let 

it  answer  fairly,  let  it  answer  conscien- 
tiously, laying  aside  the  cloak  of jiutiee, 

which  it  assume^,  however  ill-suited  to  it. 
And   let  it  not  plead  in  its  justification, 

Ignornnce    Of  the  facts,  because   they   are 

public;  because  many   are  as   old  as  the 

preceding  generation,  and  because  such  an 

OS  nol  entitle  it  to  assert  what 

-  not   know,  and  to  deny   even  the 
probability  in  matters  of  great  importance, 

injuring   thereby    the   vital  interests   of  a 

1     l'ii.'s,.  men"'  :  |  .     ur- 

naL   speaking   of  the  rich,    the  noblemen, 

.  an  1  nothing  to 
gain,  fl  as 

the  defenders  of  the  oppressed,  might  be 

:  .ini- 
:    rank   iitiiin rt/t/  influential!     He 

has     i.  y  ;    but     thl 

.  e  i  an  t  d  oile,    it   •■•  1 1  ira  '■•■  ■• 

1     am 

you  have  mention. 

ii  ive  l n  m  ...uch 

With  their  titles,  and  with  the  iin- 

troin  the  new  ' 

i  with  the  m  '  by- 

:  recti y  influential,  and  because 
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the  titled  men  are  contented  with  tiro  im- 
portance which  their  tit  lea  procure,  the 
excellent  patriot  must  be  pass  ve,  and 
give  up  to  slavery,  to  deceitful  oppression, 
to  physical  nml  in  •  1-.-1 1  d. stress,  the  other 
90  portions  of  his  c »untryinen  Bu«4i  n 
il  ictriue  •  n  I  hucIi  sentiments  disseminated 
in  Russia  by  the  Journal,  would  raise it to 
the  greatest  credit  with  the  Autocrat 
Niclt  1  is. 

Bu  that  pcriolicil  is  not  yet  satisfied 
with  this,  nml  goes  further  in  its  ardor 
.agtinst  the  Cubans  who  strive  to  shake 
off  the  opprobrious  y  ke  of  their  servi- 
tude ;  MM  I  Hits  Til  ir  j  >ine  I  to  its 
the  liber  til  institutions  nf  Spain  which 
prevail  in  Cuba,  carry  liim  nway  so,  thai 
it  doubt*  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
rebel  against  the  tyrant,  bt  cause,  says  the 
Journal  in  I  he  fullne--  >  f  ir-  >/•  8  fom,  '*  the 
Q<>  vera  men  t  Ins  not  broken  its  compact '" 
8j  tli  it  according  to  this  new  doctrine, 
the  slave  is  n  >l  ent  tleil  to  procure  his 
emancipation,   while  the  master  doe*  not 

I-  or  multiply  his  rig  mra. 
What    principles,    what   pailosophy,  mid 
what  I  >gio,  we  repeat ! 

••  K  I  ic  itiou  is  the  b  tsis  of  liberty.*' says 
the  .mil  ir  of  I  le  u  intmunicati  n,  •  \  H  '  . 
mm  I  tie  >  tys  nn  etei  n  'I  t:  nth  ;  tilth-nigh 
th  I  does  ii  »t  i>ii  ible  the  i"1  »plo  t  ■  b  seoine 
free,  « ll  I  e  Incite  I  ae  n-e. w-  B  it  ii  l.i y- 
duwu  the  principle  us  absolute,  n  »rdei 
to  draw  therefrom,  by  ir-  ingenuity,  the 
false  inference  th  it  •*  the  |>  •  •;•'••■  must  be 
educated  before  they  obtain  liberty." 
Aee  >r  i.n ;  to  this  prinoip]  •  oppress?  I  na- 
tions w  ml  i  never,  or  very  I  tte,  em  mcip  ite 
the  use  Ives  i  beeause  tt  is  clear  that  the 
oppressors  wll  exert  themselves  to  keep 
from  the  people  this  element  of  liberty, 
indispensable,  nee  »rd  ng  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  Jour  tal.  Let  t  il-  iiu  hor  of 
the  c  .iiiinin'c  iti  >n  have  the  goodness  to 
s  >y  to  u-. — when  bethinks  we  may  ob 
In, H  liberty  in  Cuba,  it"  we  continue  to 
live  under  the  disc  pline  of  ty  ran  tea  I 
Sp  tin, when  we  are  a  -  little  a  Ivanced  now, 
after  three  cen  u>-ies  mm  I  n  half  ttiit'on. 
tii  it  he  docs  n  it  li  i  I  us  tit  for  lib.-rty  : 
It  i<  dot  out  of  the  pnrp  >-e  here  to  men- 
tion the  verywise  direction  nfn  lather  who 
prohibited  n:s  son  '•  from  entering  into 
the  writer  before  he  knew  h<*w  to  - 

An  I  With  respect  to  what  relates  to 
other  various  points  of  the  article  of 
*•  A.  S.  '  ms  fir  instance  the  backw  ird  cm 
dition  of  the  American  people  who  became 
tree  front  the  yoke  of  Spain,  mid  other 
general  observation-,  l  beg  leave  to  intro- 
duce mii  en  tract  from  the  Rock  Wrier 
JeiFers niui  in  nf  the  81st  O.JtobeV  (lltimo, 
which  is  very  apropos,  an  I  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  it  is  the  following! — 


|  ROCK  TlTN-nr.  JEFFERPOWHW,  OCTOTJKR  olst 
1813.    Tin:    PRINCIPLES    AND    ACTS, 

.  .  .  The  recent  attempt  of  Cuba  to 
take  her  place  as  an  independent  State, 
has  brought  forth  from  the  '•  Constitu- 
tionel"  of  Paris,the  assertion  thsit  "  wc  are 
bound  by  the  treaty  entered  into  in  1820, 
between  France,  Kn^iau  1.  and  the  United 
Stat  .*,  to  guarantee  to  Sj>ain  the  posses- 
ion of  that  Island,  nnd  to  si-cure  to  the 
mitions  signing,  the  perpetual  neutrality 
ii!"  that  important  colony."  Here  we  see 
plainly  the  alliance  formed  with  monor- 
rhici  i  /■■"!!'  ■>■/},  for  the  suppression  of  libe- 
ral institutions,  by  the  Whig  Cabinets  i  f 
Adams  .nil  Clay — the  essence  of  the  gre.-.t 
fiindauieutai  doctrines  of  the  Whig  plat- 
form     .... 

*  Nor  was  this  all  In  the  year  1825.  was 
hell  at  I'.inmn  >,  the  great  American  Con- 
and  in  wb'ch  Mr.  Adams  was  so 
much  interested  for  our  government,  or 
more  properly  s|  caking,  Hie  Whig  views 
to  be  represented.  In  the  Congress,  the 
nvMMion  of  Cu  »a  and  Porto  liico  was  re- 
solved upon,  by  the  combined  forces  if 
Mexico  mid  C<  luinbia,  and  was  given  up 
on  account  of  the  opposition  made  to  it  by 
the  L'/nt  d  &  to  ten  l*ov  mm  /it.  through 
their  M  n'stcr  at  Columbia,  and  the  notes 
of  Mr.  CI  iy  to  the  i epresentatiree  of  the 
Unite!  St  i  i  -  at  Knr  ipeau  Courts.  .  .  . 
Mr.  A  lams  hin  s-elf  says  in  his  message, 
•■  the  condition  of  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  llic  '  is  i  f  deeper  in. port,  and  more 
immeJate  bearing  upon  the  present  inter- 
ests .and  future  prospects  of  our  Union 
The  c  irrespon  leuce  hei  ewith  transmitted, 
will  >how  how  earnestly  it  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  this  government.  The 
invasion  of  both  those  I.-lands  by  the  Uni- 
el  foiccs  of  Me-:  co  and  C  lumb'a,  is 
;i  vowed  Iy  Mining  the  objects  matured  by 
■the  hel  gi'rent  states  at  Panama.  Tire 
convulsions  to  which,  from  the  peculiar 
impositions  of  thru-  population,  they 
would  be  liable  in  the  event  of  such  an  in- 
vasion, anil  the  danger  therefrom  result- 
ing of  their  failing  ultimately  into  the 
of  soim  hiurop'-an  power  other 
than  Spain,  w  II  not  a  Unit  ■  f  our  looking 
it  the  consequences  to  wh  <  h  t!se  Congress 
of  Pau-unj  may  lead,  with  i.i  Irfifercnce.  It 
is  unnecessary  t>>  enlarge  upon  this  topic, 
or  t  ■  say  more  than  all  our  effort-  in  re- 
ference to  ih'.s  interest  will  be  to  preseroc 
t'i"  existing  •/  ite  of  thing*." 

This  diplomacy  is  worthy  of  Richelieu 
•  r  Metternich  in  their  palmiest  'lay-,  nnd 
never  should  have  been  written  in  the 
Knglish  I  inguagrf,  that  idiom  of  freemen. 
if  iw  d  ff-ieii  from  tli^-  bol  I  nervous  s^yle 
of  his  sueceas  -»r.  "Come  what  may, 
explanation   which  France  demands  can 
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never  be  accorded;  and  no  armament, 
however  powerful  and  imposing,  at  a  dis- 
t  nice  or  on  our  coast,  will,  I  trust,  deter  us 
from  discharging  the  high  duties  which 
toe  owe  to  our  constituents,  our  national 
character,  and  to  the  world." 

But  Jackson  never  had  been  nursed  at 
kingly  courts,  nor  learned  the  duplicity 
of  epistolary  statesmanship  in  Gallic 
tongue  from  Czars  and  Emperors — itsounds 
too  much  like  the  thrill  report  of  the 
backwoodman's  rifle,  In  contrast  to  the 
round  train  fired  from  the  polished 
muskets  of  the  lien  i' 

Since  that  period  more  than  500,000 
Africans  have  been  brought  from  the  coast 
to  those  islands  alone  ;  and  the  curse  of 
slavery,  the  groans  of  the  middle  passage, 
and  the  horrors  of  a  deadly  traffic  to  so 
many  beings — the  sacrifice  of  human  life 
and  property  in  guarding  that  charnel- 
house  of  foreigners  the  African  coast, are  all 
to  be  attributed  to  that  paragon  of  Whigs, 
the  hypocritical  sytnp  'thiser  of  the.  Imistad 
captives,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the 
broken-bank  roulette  politician  Henry 
Clay.  These  are  expressions  which  an  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  will  more  than 
Warrant,  both  by  the  instructions  to  the 
American  Minister  of  Columbia,  and  the 
tripple  alliance  to  keep  human  beings  un- 
der the  despotical,  soul-destroying  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  Look  at  the  case  of  Com. 
Porter,  coiirt-martiah'  1  and  driven  from 
the  nivv  for  resouing  his  lieutenant  from 
the  hoard  of  a  piratical  set,  and  gallantly 
carrying  their  fortress,  because  by  the 
;   illations  the  f  France 

an  1  England  shoul  I  have  be  n  h  id. 
Compart  i  of  Burr 

•  iraing  virl u  ■.  and 
Arnold  bul  a  return   to   loyalty.      These 
names   \\\\  lor  who 
.  their  host  s  in  1  h  s  day  of  liberal 
an  1  dare  te  I 
■ 

til:!  V.   | 

. 
I 

i'he   first 
is,  thai  the  ndm 

fi  llowed  a  i 

;  he  Re 
■ 

I 

Of    the  U  nion,    rind 
i 

the  m  inner  in  wh  ch   thai 
acted  woe 
Republic  m  an  1  hui  i   a  tribunal . 

aid  with 
propriety 
Columbia  and   Men  o<  •   th< 
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and  sovereignty  of  which  States  or  na- 
tions were  acknowledged  by  the  confed- 
eracy, and  by  several  European  powers, 
and  which  being  at  open  war  with  Spain, 
were  only  providing  for  their  natural  de- 

■•>  hen  attempting  to  carry  their  arms 
to  Cuba,  a  8]  «fon,  and  c 

quently  the  arsenal  of  their  enemy,  situa- 
ted almost  on  their  own  coasts — and  pre- 
sident Adams  acted  still  more  unreal 
bly  when  he  threatened  with  a  declaration 
of  war  those  infant  and  weak  Republics, 
shoots  of  the  great  tree  planted  by  Wash- 
ington, if  they  did  not  give  up  the  under- 
taking to  redeem  from  slavery  Cuba  and 
Portorico,  their  sisters  ;  a  noble  and  great 
undertaking,  which  if  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, woul  i  I  ined  not  only  the 
complete  emancipation  of  all    the  Amcri- 

ipulations  afflicted  with  the  Spanish 
oppression,  but  the  exemption  or  these 
which  were  already  emancipated  from  t he 
continual  vigilance  of  Cuba,  to  be  consid- 
ered as  their  step-father.  Cuba,  as  a 
Spanish  colony,  may  be  compared  to  a 
vulture  lying  in  wait,  furnished  with  all 
the  means  of  worrying  and  disgracing  all 
these  young  natioi 

saries  harboured  in  Cuba  have  animated 
the  metropolitan  party  in  the  ancient 
colonies;  hence  the  seeds  of  discord  have 
been  cast  and  scattered  among  those  people; 
fire-brands  kindled  in  Cuba  have  been 
used  to  occasion  conflagrations  in  I 
countries;  from  Cuba,  in  fine,  the 
and   silver   were  drawn   to   foment  civil 

war,  and    to   cause 

during  a  generation,  by  arraying 
brothers  against  brothers  in  mortal  strips. 

-    indisputable  farts,  are  the  \  i 
all    this.     From    Cuba,    i 
made   by  the  Spanish   government;  - 
and  emissaries,  happily  - 
and  punished,  have  been  Benl  ;  from  i 
plans  of  invasion  formed  in   Itfadri  I 

attempted  I 

I 

I 

ous,  an  1  [according  t.»  pal 

Christ  ion,  with    the   in* 

ii»\ 
All  tlu-se  cvil<.  and  many  more  wl 

• 

•   1,   hi  In; 

■    l     . 

an  I  above  ail  in  m 
Colum 
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and  would  have  ontered  into  fair  treaties 
with  the  people  who  had  become  indepen- 
dent; by  which  all  the  latter,  as  well  as 
Cuba  and  Portorico,  free  from  fear  from 
•  broad,  would  have  devoted  themselves  to 
their  domestic  concerns,  and  rapidly  ad- 
vanced to  consolidation  and  prosperity, 
and  should  now  be  powerful  and  enlight- 
ened, and  what  is  also  desirable,  exempt 
from  the  insults  of  unfair  American  peri- 
odical writers. 

The  second  truth,  no  less  palpable 
than  the  former,  although  detached 
from  the  extract  inserted  above,  is  that 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  being  independent 
or  incorporated  with  Columbia,  or  annex- 
ed to  the  United  States,  or  wrested  by 
some  foreign  nation,  [an  event  bo  difficult 
and  remote,  that  >• 

position  to  be  discusse  1.]  n  hate  i  •  r  the 
destiny  of  these  islands  might  be,  if  they 
were  detached  from  8pain,the  negro  trade 
would  immediately  cease  in  them  ;  which 
event  should  have  taken  place  twenty  two 
years  Mir,)  and  upwards,  and  more  than 
600,000  unfortunate  negroes  who  since 
t lia t   time  hare  been  imported  into  both 

colonies,  Avould  not  have  been  snatched 
from  their  country  and  condemned  to  a 
perpetual  and  hard  slavery.  But  what  is 
the  case  now?  Altogether  different :  for 
the  negro  trade  with  its  pernicious  and 
lamentable  consequences  is  increasing 
there,  because,  as  we  have  repeated  sever- 
al times,  and  proved  to  demonstration  by 
arguments  and  positive  facts,  the  Spanish 
Government  is  interested  therein;  because, 
as  it  is  notorious  to  all  by  public  re- 
port and  belief,  in  England,  Cuba  and 
Spain,  among  the  concerned  in  the  infa- 
mous negro  trade  are  reckoned  some  of  the 
chief  persons  of  the  sacred  royal  family  of 
Bourbon,  and  because  that  trade  is  legali- 
zed by  the  Government  of  Cuba,  on  "the 
only  condition  that  the  owners  of  the  ves- 
sels importing  the  cargoes  shall  assert 
that  the  slaves  proceed  from  Brasil. 

Now  let  us  recapitulate  what  we  have 
stated  above.  The  injustice  committed  by 
the  Administration  of  1820,  against  all  the 
countries  emancipated  from  Spain  in 
America,  aud  against  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
appears  to  me  not  only  palpable,  but  also 
the  inexhaustible  source  of  the  evils  which 
I  have  mentioned ;  and  these  must  continue 
unless  the  only  remedy  be  adopted  where- 
by they  may  be  cured.  And  let  not,  in 
vindication  of  an  act  so  cruel,  the  subter- 
fuge be  resorted  to,  that  it  was  authoriz- 
ed by  the  "right  of  one"s  own  preserva- 
tion/' a  right  operaing  more  in  favor 
of  Mexico  and  Columbia  than  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  unless  the  right  of  the  .strong- 
est be  preferred.     Some  admit,  I  know, 


I  that  one's  own  preservation  authorizes  an 
!  individual  to  push  into  the  water  his  com- 
panion, if  the  board  on  which  they  seek 
j  for  safety  cannot  save  them  both  from 
'  shipwreck  ;  but  was,  perchance,  the  Ameri- 
can Union  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  in- 
duced to  sacrifice,  as  it  did  sacrifice,  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Republics  of  the  South,  and  more  than 
1,000,000  Africans,  and  the  principles  of 
liberty,  justice,  humanity,  by  opening  a 
source  also  of  interminable  calamities? 
And  what  policy  is  observed  by  the  pre- 
sent administration,  now-a-days,  when  a- 
gitatcd  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  people 
of  the  great  Washington  ? 

Let  us  be  silent,  aud  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  defenders  of  humanity  in  the  sa- 
cred enclosure  of  the  temple  of  liberty, 
erected  by  the  elevated  minds  of  the  im- 
mortal Washington,  Jefferson,  and  other 
fathers  of  the  Union. 

Mahctlo    Etna. 


Cuba 

AND  "THE  JOURNAL  07  CO  MM  EKCE." 

I 

The  engagement  which  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  has  oficiously  taken  upon  itself; 
the  false  and  pernicious  doctrines  it  pro- 
claims in  order  to  uphold  its  engagement; 
the  audacity  with  which  it  presents  inexact 
data  and  distorts  the  truth  of  facts  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  objects  it  aims  at;  and, 
lastly,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  character  in 
which  this  paper,  that  calls  itself  Ameri- 
can, presents  itself  in  the  palestra  of  a 
free  press  in  this  country  and  in  our  r.ge 
— are  all  things  too  striking  and  impres- 
sive to  be  allowed  to  go  abroad  without 
note — are  facts  too  glaring  to  be  con- 
cealed from  the  correct  appreciation  of  a 
discerning  and  enlightened  public. 

To  call  licentious  those  who  aspire  to 
political  freedom,  and  qualify  as  disorga- 
nization the  enterprise  of  those  who  rise 
up  for  the  conquest  of  their  rights;  to 
disfigure  with  colours  of  disorder,  anarchy 
and  ruin  the  imposing  picture  of  a  liberal 
and  just  revolution — are  the  firms  of  ser- 
vile egotism  against  the  progress  of  en- 
lightenment and  the  spirit  of  republi- 
canism. 

Invoking  respect  for  the  law:  recom- 
mending a  course  of  moderation  and  peace; 
sanctifying  the  blessings  of  order  and  re- 
signation—is the  mask  and  armor  with 
which  the  enemy  of  humanity  shields  him- 
self— the  grovelling  vice  of  egotism,  which 
is  more  contemptible  than  any  other  pas- 
sion that  lurks  in  the  heart  of  man. 
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And  these  fire  exactly  the  armor,  the 
shield  and  the  mask  which  this  model- 
paper,  apostle  and  preach* 

',  this  Journal  of  Commerce  has 
assumed  in  a  struggle  which  it  defends 
tooth  and  nail,  against  the  true  interests 
of  the  republic,  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  of  oppressed  humanity. 

is  it  to  that  journal,  though  the 
industrial  classes  of  Cuba  knead  their 
bread  with  their  tears?  What  imports  it 
to  that  journal  that  the  people  of  these 
United  States  pay  double   the   j  i 


must  he  sacrificed     "As  a  colony  of  Spain," 
they  say,  "she  answers  all  onr  pur] 

ect  to  trade,  without  the  trouble  of 
defending  her;  and  it  is  for  our  interest 
thai  she  should  remain  as  she  is."  How 
far  away  from  every  groat  and  generous 
Bentiment,  how  ignorant  of  the  true  inte- 
rests of  his  own  country  which  he  feigns 
to  defend,  must  that  man  be,  who  can  give 
expression  to  such  thoughts,  to  such 
views!  And  these  are  the  truly  noble 
.  thet  e  are  i  ,  ju<-t 

views   which   the    benighted   Journal   of 


many  articles  of  first  necessity,  Commerce  has  been   propounding  to  i;s 

tobacco,   and  others?     What  docs  it  care     readers  in  one  of  its   editorials,  when   it 
though  every  soul  breathing  in  Cuba  is,    began   to   lend  itseli  against   any  n 
on  ;',,i  average,  weighed  down  by  the  enor-  tin  the  Island  of  I  aba  !    It  is  a  mat- 

mous  contribution  of  nearly  forty  dollars    ter  oi  extreme  regrel  to  be  obliged  to  bold 
annually?     Does  it   take  any  interest  in  I  up  to  merit  I   Buch  tailings  as 

these;  but  it  is  necessarily  done,  for  the 


the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  these  United 
States  do  not  sell  at    better   prices   and 
cannot  multiply  manifold  the  amount  of 
their  exports  in   Hour  and  grain,  on   ac- 
count of  the   exorbitant  d 
their  productions  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  ? 
rieved  by  the  fact  that  the  people 
have  to  pay  double  the  price  that 
ht   to   pay  for  every  arl 
om  these  Unil 


just  cause  of  a  whole  people  cannot  be 
p<  rmitted  to  become  the  football  of  every 
addle-brain  or  malicious  hypocrite  who 
may  take  a  notion  to  kick  it  about  in  his 
displeasure. 

What,  then,  does  the  Journal  of  Com- 
inner  .  </.\l- 

deron  de  la  Barca,  and  by  La  ('■■•  nica,  the 

worthy  organ  of  the    government,  and  the 


that  the  industrial  classes  of  this  country  M:- 

are  thus  deprived  of  a  good  market  for  the  the  Spains  and  Indi< 

fruit  of  their  toil,  ant  to  augment  their  The  cause  of  Cuba  is  a  matter  that  lies 

tation?     Why    should    that   journal  near  to  our  heart,  and  one  in  which  many 

the  merchant  marine  of  thousands  of  oppressed  families  take  the 

the  In  '  i"     most    lively  iuten  s,  :   i:    involves  C  mside- 

the    Savanna    trade,  small    as    it    i-.  I  well 

ace    all  it-    true  friends 

ment  of  Spain  the  ei  mc  a,ble  to  Bustain;  and  I  know  I  do  not 

00  in  tonnage,  and  that  tho  number  gtnnd  ah  no,  when   I  consider  it  my  dnt| 

presenl  find  to  euter  the  lists  with  an;  tacks 

employment  in  that  n  does  not  it,  whether  ace,  or  froi 

double,  r  any  other  selfish  n  •  live.      It 

enorm  :r\c-    ii  this,  also,  which   im]  i 

:  .  disappear,  with  which   thai  \  myself  exclusively  with  the  j 

verhme  i  'he  dust  t!  •■ 

:    1  istly,    in    or  ler 

.   and    not    to    tire    our    | 

j  iu- 
that  journal  take  in  the  fa 

«,i'. .u  ■  fellow-men  incessautl .  nn  I  without    .,,-,.  r,r:i  ..;'  erroi  -  .  b  the 

tri  '1  U-n  down  with  everj  with- 

an  l  th  it  the  torrent    • 
threaten?  to  overwhelm  I 

vidil  lis  -0  !  DO    e  .;,,!•:•  :i 

misery  an  I 

swell 

whatever. 

bagab 

oordin 

the      '. 

.  l-.iy  throal 
Mny  one  i  f  their  | 

r  Pinilloa  in  thi  u  tho 
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Journal,  at  least,  ought  to  have  better  | 
known*,  if  it  is  not  altogether  dead  to  anj 
unquestionable  proofs  advanced  in  La 
Verdad  It  is  well  known,  and  published 
in  the  streets  us  an  authentic  fact,  that 
Sefior  Pinillos  is  retained  in  his  office 
"  because  be  understands  better  and  more 

thoroughly  than   any  other   person  how  to 
milk  that  cow  of  Cuba," — reason  en 
for  the  merchants  of  Engl  in  1.  in  their  ne- 
gotiations for  the  loan  they  made  to  Spain. 
to  stipulate  that  So  nor  Pinillos  should  not 
be  removed  from  his  ch  irgs  aa  [ntendente. 
Why  does  the  writer  of  these  communi- 
cations, when  be  lab  »rs  bo  hard  in  pr 
to  ns  thai  the   e  rernmen1   of  Spain  em- 
ploys indiscriminately  native'-  i 
and  of  Europe,  doI   also  cite  I 
of  Di  Ideron  de  la  Barca, 

was  born   in  America  ;  and  1 1 1 
aada,  born  in  Savanna,  whom  the  penin-  ' 
sular    Bpaniar  Is    dragged    I 
streets  or  Madrid  on  accounl 
servility?     Have  we  not  also  here  exam- 
ples   of   serviceable    democrats,   without 
whom  the  whigs  cannot  do,  who  are  not 

turned  out  of  i 

The  allusion  made  to  the  Commit! 
Improvements  [Junta  dt  Fornento}  if 
surd;  and  the  Journal  or  its  correspon- 
dent knows  very  little  of  the  affairs  of 
Cuba,   or   cure   very   Little  for  obtaining 
correct  information,  when  they  affirm  that 
that     Corporation     favors     and     advi 
emigration    of   white    persons.      There    IS 
not  one  native  of  Cuba  who  does  not  know- 
that  Borne  members  of  that  Junta  are  in-  ' 
terested    and    hold   large   shares   in    the 
expeditions    which     are     vxvry    y-ar    dis- 
patched to  Africa  in  search   of  slaves,  and 
that  the  others  are  either  cowed  dor.  I 
the  preponderant  influence  of  these  same  . 
individuals,   the  owners   preparing  these 
expeditions,  or  at  least  are  compelled  to 
a  collusion   in   the  same.     And  it  is  also 
within  the  knowledge   of  every   Cuban,  j 
that  said  Junta,  by  all  means  in  its  power, 
and  through   its   transcendent   influence,  J 
has  rendered  nugatory  the  immigration  of 
white  persons;  while  at  the  same  time  it  j 
strives  to  keep  up  appearances,  as  if  it  j 
sought  to  advance  and   protect  the  same.  ; 
Nor   is   there   one   Cuban   who  does   not 
"know  that  the  source  of  all  the  pecuniary 
wealth  of  that  corporation  actually  is  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  that  this  wealth  is  by 
bargain  and  sale  secretly  farmed  out  ac- 
cording  to   the    capricious    pleasure    and 
interested  views  of  the  Captain  General, 
and  those  of  the   members  of   that  same 
Junta,  without   any   other   consideration 
whatever. 

Marcelo  Etna. 


Cuba, 

AND    THE    ''JOURNAL    OF    COMMERCE.1' 

Fulfilling  my  promise  of  answering  the 
observations,  which  in  some  numbers  of 
the  "Journal  of  Commerce"  have  been 
published  in  respect  to  the  statistics  of 
things  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  I  begin  by 
setting  forth  anew  that  part  of  the  commu- 
nication to  which  I  intend  confining  myself 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  "Journal"  of  the  12th. 
instant,  adding  to  the  same  in  continua- 
tion the  census  of  the  year  1774  up  to  1841, 
which  1  copy  from  a  pamphlet  published 
i  Jose  Antonio  Saco,  in  the  year 
by  the  title  of  "  The  suppression  of 
ade  in  African  slaves  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba." — The  part  of  the  communication  I 
refer  to,  reads  as  follows  : 

[For  the  Journal  of  Commerce.'] 
CUBA. 

"  The  last  census  taken  was  in  1840. — 
The  whole  population  was  therein  stated 
bo  be  about  1 ,024,000,  (*)  and  nearly  divid- 
ed between  the  whites  and  colored..  But 
this  was  notoriously  incorrect.  For  in- 
.  the  city  of  "Principe,"  formerly 
the  judicial  capital  of  the  Island,  was  put 
down  at  less  than  30,000,  whilst  the  previ- 
ous census  of  1827,  made  it  49,000.  The 
writer  appealed  to  a  very  well  informed 
citizen  of  the  place  at  the  time,  and  was 
ed  that  the  population  had  slightly 
increased.  This  fact  is  given  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  the  census  of  1840  was  mise- 
rably defective,  .ns  well  as  to  -justify  his 
then  estimate  upon  data  since  mislaid,  that 
tal  number  of  wdiite  inhabitants  was 
10  ;  free  blacks,  150,000;  and  slaves, 
00.  The  increase  has  since  been  more 
among  the  whites  than  among  the  blacks  ; 
for  whatever  truth  may  attach  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  renewal  of  the  slave  trade  un- 
der the  present  Captain  General, it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  was  done  upon  a  limited  scale 
in  1840-45,  and  that  the  encouragement 
and  aid  offered  by  the  government  an  I 
the  "  Junta  de  Fomento,"  [a  sort  of  Board 
of  Improvement  and  Public  Works]  to  the 
immigrant  whites  from  Spain,  the  Cana- 
ries, and  other  islands,  have  added  quite 
a   respectable   number    to    its   labouring 


(*  )  What  the  writer  of  the  communication  sayJ  himself 
in  one  of  the  subsequent  passages  induces  us  to  infer  that 
there  must  be  Borne  ii  exactness  in  the  printing  and  that  it 
1.2-1  MHHi.  Hut  whether  we  read  that  number 
or  i*s  it  is  prin  el  l.UJl.U'to  ihere  is  always  a  gr  m  mistake 
itl  er  ;<»  tl  e  "  Jo'irral"  or  i  s  correspondent  ; 
because  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  cyphering] 

...ii  mi  the  "Jonrnal"  we  will  refer  to  the 
more  favorable  number  L240.UW,  as  that  appears  to  have 
been  the  true  intention  of  the  author,  and  not  the  othor. 
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white  population.  It  may  not  bo  out  of  | 
the  way  to  estimate  the  present  po] 
tion  of  the  Island  at  1.300,000;  of  these 
nearly,  if  not  quite  300,000  reside  in  Ha- 
vana,, which  is  only  60,(  00  beyond  the  es- 
timate of  1840 ;  and  the  vast  increase  of 
the  suburbs  of  that  city  [the  part  within 
the  walls  has  long  since  been  covered  with 
buildings,]  within  the  last  ten  years  will 
fully  justify  this  estimate." 

CENSUS  OF  I 

Colored  Total  r,f    Grand 

Years.      White.      Slaves.           free.  Colored.      Total. 

1774.       96.410       <!./::■:       30,  7  75,1 

1793.      r-                          .M.i •■"•-*  i-  ■.,"•-' 

]M7.      l-: '.-:;>      i ::..u.-.      I  .    ■     r&W-i 

.;     :■  ',-t  v 

1846. 

S  •■i"i-  Saco  is  generally  consul- 
of  the  most  respectable  authorities  in  mat- 
ters concerning  Cuba ;  but  neither  in  the 
foregoing  extract  nor  in  any  other  of  his 
writings,  nor  in  those  of  other  writers  of 
no  less  weight  than  his,  is  there  a  census 
tobefuund  that  represents  the  total  popu- 
lation to  be  1,240,000,  according  to  the 
reading  of  the  "Journal;"  nor  is  there 
one,  who  allows  Cuba  a  population  of  100,- 
000  white  inhabitants, and  600 ,000 colored 
persons,    as    the  same  periodical  wants  to 

make  us  believe;  and  finally, there  is  cer- 
tainly no  census  published  in  1840  in  exis- 
tence. 

I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  error 
committed  by  the  writer  of  the  communi- 
cation, in  supposing  that  the  white  popu- 
lation ofCuba  amounts  to  the  number  of 
600,00(1.  was  caused  by  the  estimate  you. 
Messrs  Editors,  some  time  ago  set  Perth, 
•of  the  Dumber  of  free  inhabitants,  whom 

you  showed  to  be  -round  to  t  he  'lust  by  an 
annual  Contribution  amounting  to  thirty 
dollars  j,er  head. 

1  do  not  want  to  wrangle  with  the  vene- 
rable correspondent  for  his  having  erro- 
neously cited  i  oensus  of  1840,  which  does 
not  exist,  instead  of  the  oensns  of  1841, 
which  is  its  true  date;  but  when  1  have 
t"  read  thai  there  really  exists  any 
tical  publication  of  Cuba,  in  which  the  po- 
pulation ii  set  down  at  cither  1,240,000  0* 

I  000,  l   o  .n   pronounce  on  t  he  i  ime 
nothing  else  than  that  the  n  it  an 

act  ■ 

■   i 
■us  • 
rouob  ;   :■  .      exactitude 

but   as  the  CenSU  •  1  uhli.died  in 

noxious.  1  urn  in<  lined  to  be! 
sapient  coi 

the  moon 

ehorl  oomii 

in  t  un  lersi  tnd  I be      •  •  ••  M  whio 

delta  v       .      . 


In  respect  to  the  importation  of  Afri- 
cans, which  he  presumes  as  having 
very  trifling  in   the  year-  fr<  . 

practised  as 
cannoi  onvseh  i  - 
uuce  the  exact  number  of  them  imported, 
nor  will  we  insist  in  asserting   or  prt 
t  hat  thi  in  of  them  was  carried 

on,  on  a  large  scale  ;  th<  made 

by  the  coif.  I  an- 

swering all  our  present  |  h  ver- 

theless,  in  order  to  enable  the  public 
judge  these  matters  corn 
and  to  foot  up  an  estimate  approx  mating 
as  much  as  possible  to   truth,  we  will   ob- 
serve that  the  proportion  of  the  male  slave 
population  in  the  year  1827,  was  to  I 
male  sex  as  207,954   to  113,320.     This  is 
the  proportion   between  the  t* 

!  the  slave  population  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
ever  known  as  nearly  npproapbing  to 

i  for  before  the  year  1820,  in  which  the  slave 
trade  with   Africa   was  declared  illegal, 
there  very  rarely  arrived  in  a  carg 
Africans  more  than  from  40 to' 
and  we  are  borne  out  by  the  facts,  that  be- 

:  fore   that   date   there  were  50  male  slaves 
for  every  female,  and  that  before  thi 
lish  cruisers  began  pursuing  with  care  aud 
assiduity  the  whole  maritime  Blave  traf- 
fic, the  convenience  of  imp  rtingagreater 
number   of  African    females   was     never 
thought  of  in  Cuba.     Giving  full  weig 
this  emvinous  disproportion  betwe<  n  the 
two  sexes  of  the  slave  population,  an 
Bidering  the  many  other  draw- 

inconveniences  which  the  COnditii  D  ■ 
very    throws    into    the   way    of  B  thriving 
domes;  :c  slave  pi  \  that  in  or- 

der to  sustain  the  Bame  equality  of  num- 
ber for  the  slave  population,  |  D 
of  an  increase  of  it],  if  it  is  n<  I  ndi 
thai  they  must  hai 
Africa,  whence    then  in  all  c<  I  - 
all  the 
Bively  swelled  the  liniiii 

.  ed  in  Cuba  :      In  a  pamplilet.  which 

gentlemen,  published  "  on  An 

in  order  to  maintain   tiny  certain   DO 
estimation,  to  im|  ort  at 

annually  of  that  numl  61 

A  | 

then 
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it  la  clear  that  in  the  course  of  loss  than  j 
one  generation,  no  less  th-n  300 
Africans  must  have  been  imported,  mere- 
ly to   replace  the  annual   deficiency  as  it 
accrued.     This  of  course  lies  beyond  the  : 
ken  of  that  venerable  correspondent,  and 
of  the  most  Christian  Joui  nat,  in  the  ,. 
rous  observations  they  indulge  in,  when 
expatiating  stings 

with  which  n  whole  million  of  our  fellow- 
men  are  trodden  down  without  remorse 
and  without  r< 

[n  answei  to  what  the  same  corrcspon- 
denl  ■  the  beneficient  influence 

of   the    miscalled    Junta    de    Fom 
[15  lard  for  Public  Improvement],  in  the 
matter  of  the  colonization  of  a  white  popu- 
lation in  Cu  were 
i  sunn  ; 
i                             ;  and 
i    ultimately    were   more    pi  >  . 
a;,  I                                 that  celebrated  0 
ration 

01  the  pro]  - 
the   report 

which  was    drawn   up    by  the  I 
appointed  by  the  corporation   of  Havaona 
for  the  purpose  of  having  them  examined 
and  reported  on  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  very 
much  to  the  point  (for  the  g 
fiction  of  your  re  I  ;■  that 

of  the  Journal  and  its  correspondents,) 
here  to  transcribes  few  of  the  paragraphs 
ofthat  report     We  select  the  following  : 

"  I  n    effect,  what    is   it,   what  I 
proposes  ?    He  i  sion  to  bring 

over  to  the  island  German  an  I 
tholics,  and  with  them  to  found  a  colony 
community,  assigning  them  waste  lands, 
and  establishing  them  according  to  cer- 
tain conditions  previously  accepted  by 
them.  In  this  there  is  nothing  that  is  not 
lawful,  not  useful;  a  distribution  of  lands 
is  certainly  permitted,  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  contracts  which  are  re- 
cognised by  our  laws.  The  introduction 
of  foreign  Catholics,  proceeding  from 
friendly  nations  is  *lso  permitted  by  the 
Royal  Statute  of  1817,  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  the  enlightened  policy  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII,  and  there  is  not  a  .single  objec- 
tion to  be  raised  to  the  conditions  Serior 
Goicuria  proposes  to  make  with  the  immi- 
grants, as  long  as  the  same  may  be  freely 
acceded  to  by  them.  The  project  surely 
deserves  the  approbation  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  also  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens." 

_  "  Serior  Goicuria  pretends  to  no  exclu- 
sive privilege,  which  could  in  any  way  be 
obnoxious  to  the  country;  he  proposes  no 
grievous  conditions  to  be  acceded  to  by  any 
one,  and  in  these  circumstances  there  ex- 
ist, not  only  no  inexpediency  against  the 


admission  of  his  enterprise,  but  he  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  encouraged  and  assist- 
ed in  its  execution.  The  only  thing  he 
asks  is.  that  the  Royal  Junta  de  Fomtnto, 
grant  him  a  bonus  of  12-5  dollars  for  o;;ch 
white  European  colonist,  he  conceding 
them  n  postponement  of  payment  as  soon 
as  in  any  year  the  number  of  colonists  ex- 
ceeds I 

"  From  what  we  indicated  above,  it  will 

be  readily  perceived   that  we  never  have 

in  favor  of  investing  thd  public  funds 

in  the  transportation  of  any  species  of  co- 

-  whatever;  but  as   this   opinion  is 

means  generally  admitted  ;  and  as 

we  have  before  us  the  example  of  different 

re  been  concluded  for  the 

ing  an  immigration  of  colonists,  we 

I    suppress   our  opinion,  that  of  all 

contracts  of  that   description  which  ever 

came    to    our  knowledge,  none   unites  so 

many  advantages  as  that  now  presented  by 

Seuor  Goicuria." 

"  And  if  your  Excellency  compare  this 
with  the  contract  recently  permittel  for 
the  importation  of  Asiatics  in  this  island, 
you  wiil  at  a  glance  obstrve,  that  there  is 
an  enormous  disproportion  between  a  Ger- 
man or  Biscay. in  or  Scotch  colonist  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  Asiatic  on  the  other. 
The  former  are  men  of  excellent  make, 
strong,  robust,  civilized,  accustomed  to 
work,  brought  up  to  good  murals  and  to 
:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  is  a  creature  of  a  different  class, 
weak,  inefficient,  without  education,  and 
wanting  in  all  training  to  useful  labor. 

"  We  cannot  understand  how  those  ine- 
qualities can  have  been  overlooked  :  as, 
in  our  actual  state,  and  for  the  objects 
the  government  and  our  pre  eminent  men 
propose  to  themselves,  ten  European  co- 
lonists introduced  into  the  island  of  Cnba 
arc  worth  more,  and  more  to  be  appre- 
ciated, than  a  hundred  Asiatics. 

"  Moreover,  there  is  also  a  great  dis- 
proportion in  the  bonus:  the  Royal  Juuta 
pays  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  for 
an  Asiatic  who,  probably,  is  worth  no- 
thing; and  Goicuria  asks  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  Euro- 
pean, robust  ami  accustomed  to  work. 

We  have  noted  with  surprise,  that  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Royal 
Juuta.  the  solicitude  of  Selior  Goicuria  is 
made  the  object  of  attack,  and  the  alle- 
gation is  maintained  that  the  project  of 
importing  Asiatics  was  preferable: — we 
say  with  surprise,  because  we  cannot  con- 
ceive what  motives  could  have  influenced 
such  a  determination. 

"We  repeat,  that  if  we  do  admit  the 
view  that  colonists  ought  to  be  introduced, 
there  is  none  of  the  projects  heretofore 
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broached,  so  economic  and  promising  so 
many  advantages  ad  that  of  ;;.:  ioi 
ria;  that  his  plan  comprises  a  trial  to 
combine  a  farming  population,  and  the  di 
vision  of  labor  for  the  elaboration  of  su- 
gar, as  is  practised  in  Audalucia,  and,  we 
might  add,  in  France  and  in  the  Philip 
pine  Islands:  and  if  it  were  for  nothing 
else  than  for  lending  protection  to  tho.se 
trial  projects,  it  would  not  be  inopportune 
to  invest  in  it  some  sums  of  money,  which 
the  c  i  mtry  is  sure  to  receive  back  after 
producing  a  1  irge  and  pr  fi table  return. 

"  The  opiuioa  of  the  ubseribers,  there- 
fore, reduces  itself  to  this;  thai  your  iix- 
oellency  be  pleased  to  inform  Her  Majesty 
that  the  project  of  Selior  Goicuria  is  use- 
ful and  advantageous  to  the  Royal  service 
and  is  for  the  public  good  of  the  country 
ual  state;  an  1  that  there  are  few 
if  any  objects  in  which  some  of  the  sums 
of  money  which  her  Royal  munificence 
grants  for  the  advance  of  public  improve- 
ments in  the  island  could  be  so  usefully 
1,  as  in  the  protection  of  this  pro- 
jected plan  of  establishing  Europi 
Dies  amoug  us,  in  order  to  establish  farm- 
ing communities  in  which  a  trial  may  be 
made  to  divi  le  labor,  and  to  employ  white 
bo  rati  on  of  sugar. 

•■  Wil  !i   thee  •  mo  lifi  ■    believe 

your  Excellency  would  bestow  a  bl  ssing 
untry  by  not  only  voting  in  ftvor 
of  I  in'  project,  but  als 

ly  to  the  kiu  I  m  of   I  • 

Excellent  rnor  and 

Captain-General,  and  to  the  Rnyal  muni- 

.  n  :   mi  1 

if  this   Reporl 

.  tell  mcy,  s  1,  .i    v  a  will 

Mime;    ;  mil I    the 

:   our  iiumirs.  you  will  an- 
mmuu  oai  i 

Jfour  l. .  [resolve  on 

This  opinion,  then,   was   giv<  n 

| 

ll.iv  mi, ■■ 

nil  :    an  through, 

su!>  nittod  by  I 

1  .1  HI)!. l 

i 
with   Se 
whelm  u  - 

u 

However,  n . 


their  true  motives  have  been  in  conceding 
the  preference  to  the  plan  of  coloni 
with   Asiatics;    but    in  order  to    explain 
this,    it    will    be  convenient   to 
question,   which   is:    What   is  the   Real 
■  de  Fomeuio  ■  Royal  B  aid  of  Public 

lu   the  first  pi--  ce,  the  Real  Junta  de 

by   the  government    and  to   its 

omnipotent  influence,  which  is  equally 
acknowledged  by  every  member  of  every 
other   Board  or  Corporation    throughout 

-  which  ;irc  all  bound  by  it. 
are   .-ill   men    who  get   their  apj 
to  seats  111  t  J : 

purpose  of  sanctioning  by  their  votes 
whatever  the  supreme  power  may  please 
to  dictate 

Oti  the  other  hand,  if  any  freedom  of 
opinion  and  of  dis]  -  c  n- 

to    the   members   of  the  Board    of 
Public    Improvement,    they    certain:; 
not    employ    the    same    in  .     the 

community  at  large, — v.. 

•    notability    from 

them,  reposes  no  confidence  whatever  in 

them,  an  1   who  stand   to 

in  no  other  relation    (.t'  interest    than    the 

•  •    one     of    filling    their    indn 
pockets  with  the  enormous  contribul 
which    are   continually    levied    to  supply 
:  funds  for  thit  Board.     Let  any  out 
i  lie  trouble  >  >f  comj  aring  the  nouiin  . 
of  the  membei  a  of  the  I  .  with 

the  lists  of  ;  ted  in   the  slave- 

r  in   ]  ublic 

a,  and  he  will 
disc  o.  er  in    I 

ell,  w !au  t. 

will 

of  lln 

III!. 

- 
D  lu- 

; 

1 1 
ing  c<.  I 
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no  other  remedy  may  remain  but  to  pro- 
oeed  in  the  traffic  with  the  African  Blare, 
in  which  they  are  individually  inter 
as  ship-owners,  Bt  ick-owners,  or  as  agents 
of  n  certain  august  lady  empresaria  or 
slave-dealer.  And  we  would  further  ask 
them — Why  do  they  divert  from  their  just 
destination,  [we  mean  real  improvements 
of*  the  country,]  those  funds  which  are 
wrung  from  the  liard-earning  n 
of  tin?  peop]  tnd  employ  no  in- 

■ 
enter]  rise  foreign  to  its  object,  as  th  <t  is 
of  a  liue  of  ocean-steau  liz  to 

the  island  of  Cuba  ?    They  do  so,  must  cer- 
tainly, because  among  the  me 

board,  or  their  out-side  friends  and 
mch  as  have 
stake  in  that  entei 
>  for  themselves,  or  for  h  certain  well- 
known  crowned  lady  speculator. 

And  finally,  I  would  ask  every  01,0  who 

like  the  Journal  endeavors  bo  puff  the  be- 

of  that    c  irporation  : 

tli"  Bum  of  $3  10,600  in  any  w  a 
to  the  people  at  large,  who  every  3  ear  have 
to  pay  the  same  into  the  monej 
board  .;     Where  are  those  pub 
an  1  establishmen  aderful  im- 

provements, which  arc  dwelt  npon  with  so 
much  authority,  ami    have   no    othei 

but  on  the  tongues  of  a  pack  of  gub- 
ernatorial officials,  hangers-on,  and 
seekers?  Is  it  because  the  board  grants 
Binall  amount  to  some  company  for 
the  c  instruction  of  a  railroad  f  Because  it 
advances  for  a  certain  time  the  use  of  a 
small  portion  of  that  money,  the  people 
in  Buch  an  undertaking 
lias  had  to  contribute  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  capital  of  that  board  ?  B 
it  em  Ai'ricins  detained  in  the 

house  of  detention  of  runaway  si  ares,  [de- 
posit* de  Cimarrones,]  in  repairing  bally, 
[if  they  even  do  that  much,]  some  short 
exrent  of  a  public  road,  or  some  stagger ii  g 
bridge,  or  some  causeway,  as  e 
is  either  a  member  in  that  board  or  in  its 
affiliations,  -who  has  a  personal  interest  iu 
such  a  work,  and  therefore  obtains  it: — 
Grand  works  indeed!  Bat  win;  pays  for 
them  ?  D>  not  the  owners  of  those  runa- 
ways pay  for  them,  as  in  order  to  get  them 
back  from  the  house  of  detention  of  such 
runaways,  the  master  has  not  only  to  pay 
for  the  recapture  of  his  slave,  but  also  for 
his  maintenance  during  his  detention? — 
But  why  tire  out  the  patience  of  my  indul- 
gent readers  and  my  own,  bv  the  repetition 
of  such  interminable  comments  on  this 
same  subject  ?  It  woul  I  be  conceding  to 
the  views  of  our  opponents  a  weight  and 
n   importance  which  they  have  not,  and 


ennnot  have  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  is 
only  slightly  initiated  and  acquainted  with 
the  real  essence  and  spirit  of  that  board, 
and  the  sources  from  which  it  derives  its 
inc  me.  All  of  which,  ought  in  justice,  to 
[ished  by  the  impartial  corre&pon- 
dent  of  the  Journal  or  its  e  liters,  in  order 
to  render  their  work  complete.     *     *     * 

M.ARCELO    Et:NtA. 


Spain  and  Cuba.— England  and 
Canada. 

The  contrast  which  Spain  compared 
with  England  exhibits  in  respect  to  their 
\  colonies  becomes  ever}'  day  more  glaring, 
more  shocking.  It  seems  the  former  has 
proposed  to  herself  a  course  altogether 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  which  the 
latter  discreetly,  and  with  great  circum- 
n  has  carved  out  to  herself  to  pur- 
sue. Spain,  without  any  other  counsel 
than  the  suggestions  of  her  indomitable 
haughtiness,  only  shortens  the  term  of  her 
dominion  over  her  youthful  possessions  ; 
England  prepares  retreating  with  her  sov- 
ity,  losing  nothing  of  her  dignity 
and  securing  advantages  to  herself  in  the 
very  act  of  separation.  Both  will  very 
shortly  come  to  the  determination  of  the 
hold  they  mean  to  keep  on  their  colonies, 
and  the  results  will  then  tell,  whether  we 
are  right  or  wrong  in  this  matter.  Mean- 
while we  will  throw  a  hatty  glance  over 
the  new  points  of  contrast,  that  arises  be- 
tween the  colonial  policy  of  one  and  the 
other  mother-country,  and  which  present 
themselves  to  our  views  in  the  recent  oc- 
currences of  which  our  Island  of  Cuba 
and  Canada  have  of  late  been«the  respec- 
tive theatres. 

In  the  English  colony  there  is  freedom 
of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  and  free- 
dom of  the  press,  popular  assemblies  and 
private  re-unions  meet  and  openly  discuss 
the  question,  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
declare  for  independence  or  for  annexa- 
tion, or  whether  it  is  preferable  that  the 
country  should  remain  in  the  connexion 
in  which  it  is  at  present.  The  whole 
press  is  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question  wnhout  any  restrictions  of  any 
kind,  and  new  periodicals  are  est 
'or  the  propagation  of  the  must  liberal 
opinions,  and  to  proclaim  with  a  stento- 
rian voice,  either  independence  or  annex- 
ation as  they  prefer  ;  aud  then  no  scssors 
is  to  be  feared  of  a  censor  clipping  any 
written  thought,  still  less  the  bowstring 
of  a  viceroy  threatening  to  stifle  the  voice 
in  the  throat  of  a  discoursing  patriot. 

Only  a  few   days  ago  one  01'  the  assem- 
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"blies  was  publicly  held  and  convoked, 
and  celebrated  with  the  cognisance  and 
full  previous  knowledge  of  the  metropoli- 
tan authorities,  in  which  were  publicly 
and  formally  proposed  and  accepted, 
among  others,  the  following  resolutions  : — 

)lved — That  uur  pre 
colonial    dependence    cannot    be    pro- 

.  bat  at  the  price  of  the  - 
of  our  most  precious  interests,  and  that 
this  meeting,  considering  the  social,  : 
commercial  and  political  difficulties  in 
wlfich  Canada  is  involved,  and  alive  to 
the  weight  of  the  evils  which  oppress 
bur  social  existence,  believes  that  the 
practicable  measure  capable  of  im- 
proving our  condition  for  e  er,  consists 
sparation  from  I  rreaf 
Britain  with  her  consent,  and  in  the 
annexation  of    Canada    to  the    United 

of  America. 
Resolved — That  we   promise  and  bind 
ourselves,    for  i  ■   ences,) 

nioit  cordially  to  co-operate  through 
the  means  that  may  be  most  expedient 
to  the  securing  of  the  object 
association;  and  that  we  invite  the 
whole  people  of  Canada  in  general  to 
form  similar  associations  with  the  same 
spirit  of  fraternity. 

■•(I — That  this  meeting  do  now 
adjourn  to  assemble  again  on  the  Bame 

next  week,  in   the  Bame  placet 
an  I  at  the  same  hour,   for   the  purp  se 

At  the  popular  meeting    in    whioh 
these   resolutions  !.   were 

assembled    about    50  >  indiv  idi 
though    the   day    and    the   hour  were 
rather  inconveuienl    for  the  industrial 
and  mercantile  class  - ;  and  m 
a  circumstance  proving  our  argument— 
among   those   ass  mbled 
meinb  >rs  of  parliam  mt,    two   council- 
lors to  i  be  Queen,  and  many  respi 
The  meeting    w 
mble,  and   terminated    without 

renc •  oj  | 

on   the  ernmenl  ;   as 

has  been    the  c  tse  io  many  others  for 

similar    purp 

raoter. 

in  our  unha] 
l  here,  no!  i 
pression   thai 
a  tinol  ui 


but  the  assembly  of  more  than  three 
is  in  public  plact;s,    without  the 
previo  of  the  public  authori- 

rst  obtained,  is  by  law  utterly  in- 
terdicted. 

'I  hi  :  tence  of  an  association 

I'm-  any,  the  most  circumscribed  pnrj 
and  in  any  limited  number  of  mem 
whatever,   is    considered    a    Buffi< 
cause  for  the  promotion  of  1   criminal 
proceeding,    conse  [uent     prosecul  i 
arrests  and  condemnations.     Not  very 
long  ago  secret  inquisitions  w 
foot  at  Matanzas,  into  the  objects 
purely  literary   and   domestic   associa- 
tion; and  quite  recently,  in  these  latter 
days,  a  gymnasium   was  broken  up  in 
the  same  city  by  order  of  governn 
and  the  remains  of  its   apparatus  were 
sent   to   serve   as    fuel    in    the    public 
prison. 

There  free  speech  is  excluded  from 
all    meetings    of  authorised 
literary,    economical     or     mercantile; 
even  from  the  public  tribunals,   public 
administration,    the    pulpit,    nay.   i 
from  the  miserable   platform  of  public 
execution,    if  in   an    atom    it   deviates 
from   the    approved  Btyle  of  deceitful 
and  vile  adulation,   which   the  govern- 
ment  exacts,     ft  is  no  longer  than  two 
months  ago,  that  the  feeble-braiued.bufc 
;      governor  of  Matanzas,    ( l-'al- 
:    b 
young  man  respectably  connected,  who 
dar.-d  to  defend  his  rights  in  the  public 
tribunal    before   thi<  iniquii 
whose  mind  was  preo  scupied  in  I 
a  Iverse  party. 
.     if  a    man 

a   public   platform   for 
pose  i  al  th  jre  is 

an  eternal  judgment,  he  would  dea 

ti-(  m  that  tribune  with  a  Soldi 

side  to  lead  him  to  a  prison  cell   in 
castle,  whioh  he  wouj  1  never  leai 

the 
Pol  1. 
l  h«-re  the  }•• 
under  the  - 

sorship,   bui    the    mini 
^ed  with   ti. 

time  the  in 

writio 
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the  author!  Sefior  Olahcta  has  set  us 
more  than  one  of  these  examples. 

There,  by  a  special  law  of  quite  re- 
cent promulgation,  the  press  is  prohibi- 
ted from  inserting  in  its  columns  a  sin- 
gle paragraph  Bavoringof  an  argument 
of  a  public  measure,  while   they   are 
limited  to  copying  the   deform 
which    are    published    in    the    official 
paper- :  and  editors  are   c<  mj 
comment  on  them  in  the  sense,  and  to 
the    satisfaction    of    the    government. 
T\\a  writer  of  these  lines  has  b 
lisher  and   colaborator  of  several  peri- 
n  Ucals  in  Cuba :  and  he  has  ft 
seen  the  f  Laudatory,  fulsome 

articles  written  m  the  very  habitation 
of  the  Governor,  and  from  there  Bent  to 
the  pr<  -  •  ted  as  edit 

There  the  government,  i 
-with  putting  an  effi  into  the 

month  of  every  citizen  and  insinuat- 
ing its  infamous  Bpies  into  the  privacy 
of  the  domesti  •  hearth,  prohibits  under 
heavy  penalties  the  circulation 
periodical  in  which  the  true  interests 
of  the  people  .of  Cuba  are  discuss  >d. 
It  is  not  ><■  inoe  i!i''  ease   of 

the  steward  of  the  American  bark  Childe 
Harold  occurred,  who  was  charged 
with  the  crime  of  having  there  impor- 
ted our  own  journal.  The  government 
goes  farther,  it  circumscribes  the  word 
of  the  minister  of  God  in  a  Catholic 
temple.  It  is  only  three  years  ago,  that 
it  ordered  all  the  copies  of  a  certain 
sermon  which  was  pronounced  in  the 
Church  of  Afatan/zas  by  an  enlightened 
and  respectable  clergyman,  to  be  col- 
lected and  buried. 

There,  finally,  every  noble  and  spirited 
sentiment  is.  in  the  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  acquisition  deserving  of  punish- 
ment; enlightenment  a  mark  of  suspi- 
cion: patriotism  a  crime  :  aspirations  to 
liberty,  treason  against  the  state  ;  and 
political  propagandism  a  crime  to  be 
expiated  only  either  on  the  scaffold  or 
by  the  martyrdom  of  exile.  Virtues 
are  considered  by  those  precious  gover- 
nors as  the  worst  of  vices  ;  and  the 
most  abject  adulation,  and  most  ini- 
quitous and  cowardly  denunciation,  the 
best  accreditive  for  honorable  distinc- 
tion. How  many  crosses  and  ribbons 
now  sparkle  on  many  breasts,  be- 
stowed as  the  price  of  the  possessor's  in- 
tegrity, in  this  infamous  trade  ! 


But  what  other  effect  can  all  those* 
evils  (which  in  the  present  sketch  we> 
have  rather  indicated  than  enlarged  on,) 
produce  on  any  people  but  constrain 
them  to  conspire  against  their  iniqui- 
tous oppressors  ;.  even  though  that  peo- 
ple should  possess  the  gentleness  of  a 
lamb,  and  all  the  patience  of  a  Job  ? 

Thus  it  is  that  from  the  year  1823 
up  to  this  date  conspiracies  have  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession,  as  the  link  of 
a  cable-chain  follows  its  fastening  link: 
and  of  course  the  number  of  their  vic- 
tims has  continualy  been  on  the  increase. 
The  cause  of  our  liberty  is  already  bap- 
tized with  blood  and  tears  ;.  the  prison, 
the  scaffold  and  foreign  lands  have  al- 
ready been  the  accompanying  scenery  in 
our  political  drama  :  and  in  some  of  them 
even  poison  has  been  resorted  to,  and 
other  means  no  less  infamous. 

We  could  here  append  a  long  list 
of  patriots,  who,  for  their  love  of  Cuba, 
have  suffered  tortures  unto  death  ; 
but  in  attemping  to  do  so  we  would  be 
to  tear  up  the  yet  festering  wounds 
of  their  grieving  families,  and  would 
even  compromise  the  security  of  many- 
other  persons  in  Cuba,  as  the  govern- 
ment there  is  always  on  the  look  out, 
and  on  the  slightest  suspicion  is  ready  to 
launch  out  its  hounds  to  hunt  up  its 
game,  which  rarely  escapes  its  clut- 
ches. Nevertheless  as  Ave  have  already 
said,  we  repeat  here  again  that  the  na- 
mes of  hundreds  of  such  unfortunate 
persons  have  been  published  by  the 
press  in  Cuba  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
and  we  invite  the  most  liberal  and  most 
equitable  Journal  of  Commerce  to  point 
out  among  them  one  single  name  belong- 
ing to  that  contemptible  class,  to  which 
(as  the  "Journal/'  in  its  publicationsT 
with  so  much  Christian  charity  asserts.) 
all  Cubans  belong,  who  work  so  hard 
for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the 
odious  yoke,  that  oppresses  them. 


The   Expedition  against  Cuba. 

The  pretended  expedition  against  the 
Island  of  Cuba  has  attracted  public 
attention  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
The  press  has  entered  upon  the  dis- 
cussion  of  the  enterprise  and  repre- 
sented   the    affairs   of  Cuba   according 
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to  the  interests  some  people  hare  in 
(h  mi,  but,  in  general,  in  a  manner 
which  '■'  [,''lt  iac^  "'  : 

tunc.'  with  the  true  condition  of  that 
unhappy  bland, — with  the  systematic 
despotism  that  evershadowa  all  bran- 
ches of  the  government, — with  the 
galling  contributions  which  oppress 
its  inhabitants, — with  the  ignominious 
slavery  they  suffer,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  evil  continually  to  augment,  and 
the  improbability  of  obtaining  any  relief 
at  the  hands  of  the  governmen 
with  the  obstacles  that  gov<  . 
throws  in  the  way  of  colonisation  by 
white  people  J  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
i1  favors  the  importation  of  African  sa- 
bo  be  our  execul  [oners :  all  of 
which  has  driven  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  who  see  that  the  ruin 
of  their  country  is  inevitable,  to  make 
strenuous  efforts  for  applying  a  c 
to  s  >cure  a  mode  of  sa  I .  ation  ;  so  that 
ever  since  the  year  I  x-::  I  he}  hi 
in  continued  \  iolent  commotion.    > 

Thes  ■  are  the  reasons  why  v 
resolved  to-day  to  discuss  those  matters 
hi  t  he  columns  of  ••  La  '  ■  rda  ."  and  ti 
presenl  to  our  readers  a  picture  (in  mi- 
niature, to  be  sure,  but  a  true  picture  I  of 
aal  internal  state  of  I  !uba,  in  or- 
«|.t  in  e  lable  i  hem  bo  decide  not  whe- 
ther ili  •  l  Creoles  of  Cuba  arc  the  most 
eorrupl  race  of  thisi  world,  as  t;. 
ger  oi  Philadelphia'1  ungenerously  and 
gratuitously  uti  but  whe- 

-  just  to  call  them  a  nal  ion  of 
imbeciles  because  they  do  nol  ri  ••  on 
thrir  ov  u  responsibility  and  cause  them- 
selves t<>  be  butch  ired  in   vain,  in  it<  a  I 

ring    for  help  and  guara 

nltim  ite  ,  n  i  h  y  feel  i  hem- 

.1  Iden  down  by  a  foreign   army 

and     threatened    '  at    wii  b 

arming  and  hunting  against    them   t  ii>> 

en,  \\  hen  they 

pj  thing 

in  the  sha|  e  of  arms 

In  respect    to   the  m   an  i 

measures  of  i  he  goi  ernment  of  t  he  I  m- 
pretended  ex- 
pedition,   we    i  •  p  at,    that    if    i'    lia> 
Well-founded  it   has 

fulfilled  it-   dutv  in 
to  uphold  ei 
yernm  ait,  an 
ing  infringed  ;  but  w 
time,  that  to  this  bj 


ions  arc  to  he  confined,  when  h  ok- 
ing  up  to  the  m<  i 

it  has  qo(  alone  to  circumscribe  i 
tions  to  the  J  ruction   of 

its  obligations,  but  it  I  rther : 

it  mi! 

tion  and  rule,  whatever  mayc<  nftict  with 
any  consideration  of  public  opinion  and 
with  the   principl  -    i  the 

American  p 

Jn  the  Bame  position,  we  have  said, 
and,  if  anything,   more  manifestly 
stand    all  all     men     of 

i  1     tip-     whole     American 

(  nion  who  would  not  blush  fox 
■      ding 
to  render  despoti  3m  in  any  part  of 
world   more  secure  ■ 
there  be  found  one  of  them  who  v. 
not  feel  disgra  •<•  1  if  he  mmii 

an  act  running   counter   to  republican 
follower  of 
Washington  can  |  If  in  such 

a  humiliating  position. 
But  we  wish  nor    to  I 
asking   anything   but   what    isjust.      it' 
there  hat  the  in- 

iration  of  Guba    with    tl 

in  honor  b  >und  to  say  so,  and  bo  speak 
out  with  that  frankness  whici 

such 
faith,  that  in  the  *  Cu- 
bans there  is  no  disposition  inclinit 
favor   of   Independence;    it*   ther 
such  as,   are  persuad    I 
not  sumoien 

Spain  is  too  powerful  ;  if,  finally ,  I 
are    any    w  ho  feel   com  im  • 
would  n>'t    be  ili«-   utmost  impropriety 
to  den  ul  an-  the  j 

th.dr  freedom  ;     we  will  appn 
candid  prol  .   w  it  ti    the 

tions 

plied 

ft  ho 

impel 

tht'in 

the  -.1 

i 

rgan 
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of  partizans  and  of  public  opinion,  say 
that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  is  expe- 
dient or  inexpedient  for  the  American 
Union  ;  that  government  in  this  or  that 
ease  must  follow  such  or  such  a  course 
in  consonance  with  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  th"  country  : — but  can  it  be  that 
among  men  of  the  press  there  should  be 
any  pretending  that  the  courageous  ef- 
forts of  the  Cubans  arc  criminal  ;  that 
the  9}  mpathies  which  some  show  in  fa- 
vor of  freedom  for  Cuba,  should 
matixed  as  piracy  by  the  same  men  who, 
in  tho  same  breath,  inscribe  the  same 
sympathies  upon  their  banners  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Belt  same  people,  one  day  for 
that  of  France,  another  for,  Italy  or  for 
Hungary,  another  for  Greece;  in  short, 
for  any  nation  that  ever  struck  for  li- 
berty '.  <  an  the  enterprise  to  lib  n 
country  in  America  I ■«•  se<  down  as  fol- 
ly, decried  as  Quixotic,  and  ranged 
among  things  impracticable,  when  we 
have  before  our  eyes  the  very  example 
of  the  Tinted  States,  of  Columbia,  of 
Alexi<-o.  of  Central  Am  >rica,  Buenos 
Ayrea,  Chili  and  Peru  !  Is  ir  just  to 
treat  the  Cubans  a>  a  knot  of  im:  e 
when  in  tin,'  alternative  b  >tween  o 
sion  over  after,  and  making  fruitless 
sacrifices  by  rising  destitute  of  arias. 
on  the  on^  hand:  and  Booking  for  the 
sinews  of  war  and  for  assistance  to  make 
the  insurrection  on  the  other,  with 
every  probailitiy  of  final  and  com- 
plete BUCceSG —  they  elect  the  latter 
course?  Can  we  believe  Spain,  whose 
credit  stands  lower  in  the  scale  than 
that  of  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
young  South  American  republics,  pow- 
erful enough  to  avoid  the  loss  of  the 
colony  of  Cuba,  after  we  have  witnesed 
the  enfranchisement  from  her  grasp  of 
all  her  vast  possessions  in  this  i\ew 
World  1  In  truth,  such  views  surprise 
us  ;  because  if  they  do  not  prove  the 
utmost  of  malevolence,  they  certainly 
prove  the  weakness  of  the  human  heart, 
the  power  of  passion  laboring  under  one 
influence  or  another  of  interest,  or  a 
palpable  aberration  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding. 

Fortunately  only  one  American  peri- 
odical, [the  "  Ledger  of  Philadelphia,"] 
has  added  to  the  weakness  an  unmeri- 
ted insult  to  a  whole  people.  We  ex- 
cuse   ourselves     from    auswering     its 


diatribes,  as  our  silence  -will  be  more 
eloquent  for  it  than  words. 

'•Liberty  to  Spain,  and  chains  for  the 
colonies,'1  has  always  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be  the  sworn  motto  of  all 
cabinets  of  every  color,  of  every  epoch 
and  every  circumstance,  at  the  court  of 
Spain.  And  therefore  many  candid  in- 
habitants of  Cuba,  when  lamenting  the 
progress  of  liberalism  wdnch  has  been 

I  effected  in  the  Metropolis,  but  has  re- 

;  suited  only  in  an  increase  of  our  op- 
pression,  recollect  with  regret  the  time 
of  Calomarde,  in  which,  while  beyond 
the  >eas  there  reigned  the  most  illimi- 
ted  absolutism,  we  in  Cuba  wore  less 
heavy  chains  than  those  which  we  now 
are  dragging,  while  they  in  Spain  have 
now  themselves    the  bless- 

ings  <>f  a  constitution,  and  of  a  repre- 
sentative government. 

lint  let  us  proceed  to  proofs.  Among 
thousands  which  we  could  adduce  in 
Bupport  of  our  positions,  let  us  mark, 
first,  ttoat  which  the  iniquitous  cabinet 
of  Madrid  has  just  perpetrated  on  us  in 
the  new  revision  on  the  laws  of  custom- 
duties,  which,  while  it  relieves  the  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  countries  on  their  im- 
portation into  the    Peninsula,   adds  to 

j  the  charges  which  already  oppress  its 
colonies   in  America.     For  the  conven- 

i  ience  and  instruction  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  not  yet  had  the  good 
luck  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this 
stupendous  act  of  Spanish  legislation, 
we  take  the  trouble  of  copying  it 
here  in  its  principal  points,  word  for 
word. 

REFORMATION    OF    THE    TARIFFS. 

A  project  of  Lav:. 

"Article  1st. — The  government  will 
reform  the  actual  tariffs  on  importations 
in  the  kingdom,  of  dry  goods,  fruits 
and  merchandises  from  foreign  countries 
and  from  our  possessions  in  ultramar, 
according  to  the  adjoining  basis  : 
-::-  *  -.7  ~  *  * 

'■The  duties  established  at  present 
upon  colonial  articles,  the  product  of 
foreign  countries,  shall  be  suitably 
raised. 

"  Those  established  upon  the  articles 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  shall 
be  raised  as  follows  : 
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Sugar  from  Cuba  and 

Puerto-Rico,     •     ■  8  1,00  perqq. 
Do.     from  Asia,   .     .     0,25     do. 
Coffee  from  Cuba  and 

Puerto-Rico,       .      .     2,50     do. 
Do.  from  Asia,      .     .     0,70     do. 

Besides  those  overcharges,  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  introduction  of  tobacco. 
which  is  perhaps  at  present  the  riches! 
proluct  of  Cuba,  is  continued  in  the 
Peninsula;  and  finally  it  is  provided. 
■•  tin!  the  col  mial  articles  after  paying 
duties  of  importation  with  respect  to 
the  tariff,  remain  subject  to  the  pay- 
i  he  b  ime  duti  is  of  exportai  inn. 
consumption,  and  other  charges,  which 
under  any  denomination  are  > 
for  the  same  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom." 

Absurd  as  this  new  provision  is,  in 
addition  to  so  many  others  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  cone 
the  purpose  of  draining  the  vitality  of 
the  isla  i  1  of  Cuba,  in  spire  of  all  re- 
monstrances, it  will  neverthi 
prevent  that  blessed  island  from  advan- 
cing with  slow  paces  ;  but  let  such  ob- 
structions be  removed,  and  a  just  and 
enlightened  governs  ablished 

there,   nnd  we  shnii  witness  wha 
sd-id  -  she  will  ma',  •  in   improvements 
in  all  direcj i 

••  The  custom-house  duty  on  a  b  irrel 
of  Hour  imports  1  mi"  l  luba,  I  Bays  tin' 
Sun  lay   i  ible  the 

original  cost   of   the  flour,    is 

■  to  authorise  t  he  Cubans 
in  arms  "  \  j usl  sentiment,  and 
of  every  freeman  !     Bu 

know     that     this 

eause,  grave  ai  it  is,  does  d 
a]  ii  •  nor  is  it  by  any  means  I 
grievous  .  d  ;    for 

i  ny  ol  hers  of  \  el   greater 

nlpable.     I  hi- 
Is  so  true,   thai   a  lither  the  re 
I  ml  in  this 
nor  those  frien  lly   in   the 
ernment,   n«  r  the  Spaniel     | 
printed  in  1 1  among  which 

there    is    on  I,    w  6    h;i\e    been     II 

actually  in  the  pay  of  the  v>  n 
ernment,  |  dai 

all  r 

i 


ing  or  growing,  because  it  mny   be  sub- 

3      ••     get     whip 

day.    and   even    bai  e   its    nourisl  i 

.  bild  will  go  on  devel- 
oping an  I  growing,  in  spite  of  all  Bocfa 
drawbacks,  by  the  favor  of  its  happy 
endowments  ;  but,  andi  j  imen 

and  hostile  influences,  will  nover attain 
i  host-  qualifications  which  nature  origi- 
nally designed  it. 

Those  interested  against  the  poli 
em  tncipation  of  <  'uba.   can   i 
other   argument    of   any    weight  ;    not 
any  one  act  of  true  jut  to  the 

colony  and  realized   in   favor  of  tfc 
land  of  Cuba. 

In  what  proportions  can  ii 
ted,  that  the  march   of  bould 

be    amo  ig   a    p  sople   hardly 

>e  inhabitant  •  obit- 

ort  all  t  be  year  through  an 
another  of 
double  that  number  of  officials,  s 
which  (  civil  ami  military  I  V9 

enture    up  in    the    assertion,    that 
there  are   not  to  be   found  three-score 
of  those  numbers  to  be  nati\ 
by  contributions,  \  ell  as  in- 

.    which  amount,  in  proportion,  to 
the    grievous   sum    of  m    r  •    I 

dollars    a-head    ex  cry  i .  hat 

would  become  of  the  State  • 

with  a  population  equal  to  th 

if  she  were  bu]  p<  r(  I  he 

•  ry  ? 
Little  less  than   a  fourth-p 
thai  which    i>    wnr  g   from  the  n.. 

inhabitants 
sustain  all  I 

men: 

are  counted    m  : 

inhabitants,  an  i  \\  bich,  with  little  i 
.  half  the   nt 
ipp  'it   in  *  uba.    have  i 

If  tl 
doubl 

di-pr 
ihr  I'm 

&rs4 
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by  for  the  sustenance  of  the  in- 
dastrial  and  poorer  rhich  are 

I  with  a  duty  varying  from  50 
to  200  p.  2  of  the  first  price  of  the  ar- 
fcioles,  Bucb  as  rice,  salt  fish.  Indian 
meal,  live  p';_r>  for  slaughter,  &c.  &c.  ' 
And  let  the  tariff  laws  of  the  island  of 
Culm  not  be  thrust  before  our  face,  as 
in  :i  previous  number  we  endeavored 
elaborately  and  clearly  to  disinvolve  its 
specious  trough  the  i 

which,  by  valuing  all  merchandise   in 
Cuba  at  double  and  trip)  i  its  original 
or   tin-   purpose   of  lev;. 

nits  that  Ball  fish,  for  in- 

'.  e  find  a  charge  of 

33  |».  I  only  in  the  tariff,  wfeen  imported 

in  foreign  vess  Is,  pays 66 p   =  ;  an.  1  the 

same  Ching  happens  wit 

•  i  u  m  >rated,  and  numerous  others 
of  first  necessity. 

Can  it  In-  denied  tliat  the  greatest 
pari  "f  all  goods  that  may  be  imp  irte  1 
into  Cuba,  stand,  more  or  Less,  m  the 
same  predicament  ! 

il  be  denied  that  when,  in  the 
year  Lo44,  a  terrible  hurricane  tore  up 
our  fruit-trees,  destroyed  our  planta- 
tions, laid  waste  our  fields  and  de- 
molished our  houses  and  even  our  fo- 
;id  for  tin-  first  time  caused  a 
famine  and  general  misery  to  be  felt 
in  Cuba,  our  kind  mother-country,  far 
from  conceding  to  her  afflicted  colony 
the  slightest  alleviation  by  reducing  the 
enormous  duties  on  articles  of  first  ne- 
cessity, haughtily  annulled  the  benevo- 
lent  dispositions  of  the  Intcndente  Pi- 
nillos.  which  tended,  for  a  limited  time 
at  least,  to  lessen  the  exactions  enforced 
on  such  articles  when  imported  into  the 
island  of  Cuba  ;  and  that  she  did  it  to 
the  ignominy  of  the  authority  consti- 
tuted by  herself,  to  the  prejudice  of 
commerce,  and  to  the  scandal  of  huma- 
nity ! 

.Disprove  whoever  may,  whether  we 
•do  not  speak  the  truth  in  asserting  that 
the  different  kinds  of  fruit  in  our  coun- 
try, by  the  various  exactions  they  are 
male  to  undergo  on  exportation,  have 
to  pay  from  G  to  7  per  cent  of  their 
value. 

Let  it  be  further  denied  :  — 

That  our  farmers  have  to  pay  2}£  per 

cent  on  sugar,  and  10  per  cent  on  their 

other    harvests,    when    gathered ;    the 

same  as  all  engaged  in   raising   live- 


stock, for  all  the  cattle  ;  exclusive  of 
the  charges  arising  from  an  exportation, 
as  before  indicated. 

That  the  poor  man  must  pay  a  tax  of 
1 .  25c.  upon  every  fanega  of  salt  (about 
a  hundred  weight),  which  causes  the 
price  of  that  article  to  be  raised  to  an 
immoderate  sum. 

That  he  pays  G  to  G}^  p.  §  of  the  va- 
lue of  any  slave,  or  any  property  in 
town  or  country,  that  he  may  sell;  be- 
all  other  ehargcs  of  JN'otaries,  of 
ration,  of  stamped  paper,  &c.  &c. 

That  there  is  siamped  paper,  the  use 
of  which  is  enforced  by  the  government, 
an  I  sold  by  it  at  the  price  of  eight  dol- 
every  .-hcct;  and  that  it  is  neces- 
a  solemn  oath  to  prove  one*s  po- 
verty, in  order  to  lie  admitted  to  the 
use  of  cheaper  paper,  a  sheet  of  which 
is  cents. 

That  lie  may  not  have  in  his  house 
any  company  or  amusement  ot  any  sort, 
if  lie  does  n-t  solicit,  obtain  and  pay  for 
a  license  ($2,50),  or  he  must  submit  to 
be  m  ilcted  for  an  infraction  of  the  re- 
gulations. 

That  every  inhabitant  is  compelled 
to  ask  for  a  license  and  pay  for  the  same, 
even  when  he  wants  to  go  but  a  single 
mile  from  the  place  of  his  residence. 

That  no  citizen:  however  peaceful  and 
respectable  he  may  be,  is  allowed  to 
walk  through  the  city  after  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  unless  he  carry  with 
him  a  lantern  and  successively  takes 
the  leave  of  all  the  wratchmen  on  his 
way  :  the  infraction  of  which  law  is 
punished  with  immediate  arrest  and  a 
fine  of  eight  dollars. 

That  he  is  not  permitted  to  lodge  any 
person  in  his  house  for  a  single  night, 
either  native  or  foreigner,  be  the  same 
his  friend  or  a  member  of  his  family, 
without  giving  information  of  the  same, 
also  under  the  penalty  of  a  like  punish- 
ment. 

That  he  cannot  remove  his  residence 
from  one  house  into  another,  without 
giving  notice  previously  to  the  authori- 
ties of  his  intention,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  heavy  fine. 

That  some  months  ago  an  order  was 
received  by  the  Captain  General  of  the 
island,  prohibiting  parents  from  sending 
their  children  to  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  education  ;  and  that  such 
parents  are  now  driven  to  the  expedient 
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of  proving  ill  health  or  feigning  i  t  in  tli  eir 
children,  in  order  to  obtain  passports 
for  them. 

That  in  bhe  whole  islan  I  of  Cuba  a 
most  brutal  spirit  of  despn  ism  is  strik- 
ingly prevalent  in  all  officials  of  the 
government,  from  the  Captain  (Teneral 
down  to  the  most  abject  or  his  hireli 
without  even  excepting  municipal  and 
other  local  authori 

But  let  us  now  east  our  eyes  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  : 

Can  any  one  deny  the  existence  of  the 
diabolical  scheme  concocted  in  the 
chamb  >rs  of  Alcoy,  for  perpet  uating 
the  importation  of  A  frican  sla^  es  into 
Cuba,  the  primordial  cause  of  her  pre- 
sent hazardous  position;  and  that  in 
proportion  as  her  thousands  of  slaves 
are  augmented,  the  number  of  enemies 
to  her  tran  [uillity  and  public  peace  are 
multiplied  ! 

Can  anyb  >dy  deny  that  in  that  scheme 
enter  not  merely  Borne  mi  mbers  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  Spain,  but  all  its  de- 
pen  lants.  favorites  an  1  satellites,  in- 
olu  ling  the  ( Japtains  I  reneral  of  I  Jul  a 
and  their  understrappers  ;  and  that  that 
sohem  ■  and  concerted  c  intrivanoe  pass- 
es,  with  the  privilege  of  feasting  on  the 
vitals  of  the  island,  from  one  Pasha  to 
the  other  ! 

Will  any  one  deny  that  the  metho  1 
and  science  oi  i  nriching  themselves 
has  been  brought  to  such  a  Bystem  of 
perfection  by  those  worthies  and  their 
hirelings,  that  uow-a-days  they  gain  as 
mindi  in  one  year  as  i  then  form  irly 
gained  in  five. 

Thai  the  gratification  of  half  an  ounce 
in  gold,  which  formerly  wasreoeived  by 
ptains  <  leneral   for  everj 

i  the  nickname  gii en  by  those 
i    in    this    intaiii  iua    traffic    to 
the    African  slai es  brought 

risen     in    OUI    da\  3    to  1  he    large  -inn  of 
gold  ' 
That    beginning  with  the  j 
up  to  this  day,  mor  •  than  a   million  of 
these    \  t'i  ioans  ha\  e  b  -^^  import*  d  as 
slaves  into  I  ul  .1     is  vrs  full)  1  r 
our  paper,  an  1  in  our  former  pamphlet 

entitle, I         / 

tnni    of  Cuba  '■  1 

That  the  (  lolonifl 

■ 

Of     the     1 
in  the  BO 


to  continue  the  same  have  had  to  ap- 
peal to  a  forced  interpretation  of  exist- 
ing  treaties,    pretending  to  show  that 
Buch  •  lai  ee  are  import  ed  into  (  uba  I 
Brasil  > 

Who  will  deny  that  persons  have 
lately  been  in  these  United 
this  very  city  of  New  York,  who.  pro- 
ceeding from  Havana,  have  Btarted  fur 
Africa  by  the  way  of  Rio  Janeiro,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  te  or 

two  expeditions    that   ;  made 

from  tin  nee    to    the    coast  of  Africa,    in 

quest  of  neg  ■ 
That   these   diabolical    machinati 

are  carried  on  by  some  m<  mbei 
the  loyal  Family  in  concert  with  the 
Colonial  I  rovernment  ;  and  that  the  <  !a- 
binet  not  only  has  full  knowledge  of  the 
sam  ••  but  does  aul  b  irise  and  \  r 
them,  or  at  least  pretends  not  to  be 
aware  of  them  ! 

That  within  these  last  months  various 
cargoes  of  African  slaves,  amounting  in 
number  to  more  than  3000,  were  im- 
ported into  the  island  oft  ul  a,  and  there 
sold  almost  publicly;  and  thai  in 
tifications  set  down  for  the  Captain  Ge- 
neral at  present,  Senor  Alcoy  has  re- 
ceived the  snug  sum  of  12.000  dou- 
bloons in  gold,   about  2  liars, 

rather  more  than 

That  Jul  t  reneral  of  England 

has     withdrawn     from    Havana,    ta 
with  him,    as   a   Ii\ ing  pi 0  ' 
firac  ion  of  existing  treaties  between  his 
1  and  the  Sp  inish,  two  young  ne* 
-  recently  imp<  r  id,  and  pure 
by  him  in  th 

market  is  there  called    ' 
\u  I    he-ides    all    thi  - 

the  cruelty  and  galling  despotism   ■ 
which  the  sons  of  Cuba 
impi  isoned,  buried  in  d  ish- 

ed,  Be  um- 

ed  to  d.ath.  for  calumni 

isloyalty,  on  no  b 

I  than  tl  1  in- y  suspicion,  or  fait 
nunoiations  bj  infam<    -  i  sill 
this  at  a  moment  when  the  Spanish  | 

1  as  the   Spanish   autl 

II  that  tie  1  • 
happv  and  | 

the  island  • 

• 
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Nuevitas,  were  "by  some    miscreant  in- 
formed against  with  the  govemni 
Cuba,  that  they  were  bearers  of  letters 

from  the  Editor  of  the  ••  Verdad,"  which 
never  has  b?en  proved,  fur  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  untrue.  Those  un- 
fortunate youths  ha  I  however  to  suffer 
a  long  and  tedious  imprisonment  in 
loathsome  dungeons  :  they  were  for  a 
longtime  cut  off  from  all  communication 
from  without,  an  1  treated  with  the  most 
barba rous  cruel t ies. 

Will  any  one  deny  the  banishment  of 
four  you n^  gentlemen  of  Matanzas,  who. 
two  months  ago,  were  arrested,  impri- 
soned in  the  Alorro  castle,  an  I 
wards  erabarke  1  for  Spain,  only  1;  i 
they  did  not  assist  at  a  ball  in  honor  of 
the  Queen  ? 

Is  there  any  person  who  would  dare 
to  doubt  the  scan.lalous  example  pre- 
sente  1  by  Senor  La  Gandara,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Puerto  Principe,  in  perpetrat- 
ing the  mo<t  revolting  insult  on  the 
churajter  of  Idr*.  Sedano,  one  of  the 
m  rat  r-spsetable  ladies  of  that  city,  as 
well  by  her  rank,  ac  piainted  as  she  is 
with  the  mo-it  distinguished  families 
there,  as  by  her  own  virtuous  endow- 
ments? Governor  La  Gandara  did  not 
mini  anything  of  all  that  wh°n  he  or- 
dered the  wife  of  a  colonist  to  bj  locked 
in  the  Refuge,  as  if  she  were  a  convict  ! 

Disprove  whoever  may,  the  fact  that 
the  jail-keeper  Garcia,  (alias)  Key. 
through  the  bailiffs  of  the  Captain  Ge- 
neral of  Cuba  was  kidnapped  in  the 
mi  1st  of  a  nation  so  jealous  of  its  natio- 
nal honor,  and  of  the  inviolability  of  its 
territory. 

Can  the  efforts  with  which  the  Spa- 
nish despotism  of  Cuba  is  striving  to 
make  the  victim  Garcia  (or  Roy  )  subserve 
its  iniquitous  purposes  be  denied  .'  Its  ob- 
jects are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  text 
of  its  letters  negatory,  which  have  been 
dispatched  to  its  different  consuls  in 
this  country  ? 

Can  his  Honor  Judge  Defour  be  con- 
tradicted, who  in  his  charge  on  this 
matter  observed  among  other  truths  : 

'•This  case  of  bankruptcy  is  drum- 
med up  for  the  purpose  of  covering  po- 
litical chicanery.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  secret  police  in  this  country. 
instituted  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
to  crush  the  influential  families  of  tuba 


who  arc  endeavoring  to  achieve   their 
independen 
rl  hat  in  th  5,  different  Regi- 

on 1  other  I..,  the  corpo- 

of  Matanzas,  were  severely  chas- 
for  having  presume  1  to  present  a 
jtful  rem  n-trance  to  the  Royal 
Pretorial  AuLencia  at  Havana,  com- 
plaining of  the  scandalous  villanies  and 
insolent  excesses  committed  by  the  boI- 
diery  ■  le   peaceable  citi 

who.  during  a  horrible  lire  which  occur- 
red in  that  city  i  n  one  of  the  latter  days 
of  the  month  of  June,  had  come  to  prof- 
fer their  services  ? 

( !an  it  be  disproved  that  many  persons 
sentenced  to  the  fortresses,  others 
sent  into  perpetual  banishments  for  the 
sole  crime  of  reading  the 
and  others  even  condemned  to  death, 
because  they  were  charged  of  assisting 
in. its  publication,  among  whom  there  is 
one  who  In  and  will  continue 

to  assist  in  it  us  long  as   the   prot<  - 
of  the  American  nation  is  not  rendered 
nugatory  ? 

That  in  Matanzas,  Cardenas.  Guines, 

Madruga,   an  1   other  places,    the  most 

revolting  scenes  of  torture,  gallows.  I,ut- 

:  chevies,  and  infernal  machinations  were 

I  enacted  in  the  year    L845,  under  pre- 

'  tence  of  suppressing  a  conspiracy  among 

the  negroes  :  the  interminable  an  I  - 

dalous  details  of  which  we  are  preclud- 

i  ed  from  giving  to-day.  although  we  are 

authentically  and  completely  informed 

of  a  great  number  of  them. 

Can  it  finally  be  drawn  in  doubt,  that 
the  presumptuous  conduct  of  the  Colo- 
n:al  government,  being  as  suspicious  as 
it  is  clownish  in  its  intrigues,  and 
ranical  as  it  is  cowardly,  has  alrendy 
;  precipitated  into  an  untim  dy  grave 
many  a  father  of  a  family,  wh  >se  bear- 
ing was  always  unsullied,  and  who  have 
since  been  lamented,  and  will  continue; 
to  be  lamented  by  all  who  knew  them. 
and  who.  though  too  late,  have  even 
been  absolved  of  all  crime  by  tin 
sassins  themselves.  Among  them  there 
wen-  many  who.  in  their  dungeons,  from 
a  want  of  patience,  or  by  the  medium 
1  into  eter- 
nity. Among  them  there  have  been 
such,  also,  whd  not  being  able  to  bear 
up  against  the  terrible  information  thai 
a  price  was  set  upon  their  head  as  npoa 
that  of  some  criminal,  of  their  houses 


. 

. 

a 

. 
- 

In    Mi  i  |S, 

:  the  in- 

: : 

.  ;ept  the 

i  | 

|  —  II  iniflv./../   ( 

■   •  -    with  a 
dent  in  Havana, 


; 


ii  LA  V3HZ)  AD  " 


inires   a 
very  indulgent  and 
its  iiur. 

l  i  n  sabiric.l  o  ffirmed, 

of  tlie  Government  of  Cuba,  an 


of  that  G 

\<'i-  the 

Cuban  people;  althoi  ince,  thia 

,  by  the 

ii,    and    very 

philantl  '        merce. 

It  has  been  n  trifling  matter  fur  the  con- 

the  Ji  vi  if:/,  to  in- 


fender  on  all  suit  a   defenceless  party  striving  to  re- 

the  fact  that  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba     deem  their    oppressed   countrymen   from 


prohibited  the  introduction  of  the  papers 
of  this  country  in  that  island  ;  a  measure 
dictatel  Roncali    by  the   very 

simple  circumstance  that  every  truly 
American  Republican,  Yankee  paper,  is  a 
shell  directe  I  agiinst  the  Citadel  of  the 
colonial  Government  of  Cuba    La  Crdnica 


slavery  :  it  has  been  a  trifling  matter  for 
t<j  the  public 
this  party  as  destitute  of  virtues,  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  capacity  ;  it  has  been  a  tri- 
fling matter  to  honor  the  Cuban 
ready  to  brave  all  dangers  to  obtain  this 
political  redemption,  with  the  strange  ap- 
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pellations  of  buccaneers  a 

even  more  was  wanting  to 

vernraent  of  Cuba, — it  was  nec< 

im  ult  thi 

their  capacity  to  govern  themselves  under 

Republican  regulations. 

Well  then,ifthia  was  the  only  means  of 
defending  tyranny  in  Cuba, 

(I  not  hesitate  to  buckle  on 
that  shield  with  the  i  ity  with 

which  a  eyan  put  on  I 

the  iron   collar,  to  show  his  servile  con- 
dition. 

When  shall  the  Cuban  people   acquire 
the  capacity  required  by  tli 
der  the   miser  anient  that  for 

three  centuries  and  a-hall 
recting  the  di 
colony  '     Let  I  be  /<  m  nal  . 
— That  will  bi ;•'. 
an  Amnesty,  no  odious,  mean  and  d 

benefit  to  the  colonist 

in  that  which  we  insert  in  i 

.  A.) — That  will 
be  when  the  island  i 
by  a  military  I  i  all  the 

Royal  Order  herein   also 
document   B.)—  That   will    be   when    the 
unhappy  Cuban  people  are  considered  en- 
titled to  be  represented  in  the  coi 
its   metropolis. — That   will   be  when    the 
Cuban  colonist  is  .-it  least  entit 
"  this  is  mine  ;  this  is  my  opinion  ;  this  is 
my  will." 

And  when  can  this  take  place  unless  we 
appeal  to  force,  and,  instead  of  complaints 
and  humble  remonstrances,  we  make  use 
of  the  sword  and  of  bullets  ? 

And  how  shall  we  be  able  to  arm  our- 
selves, if  that  is  almost  impossible  at  home, 
and  the  confederates  of  our  tyrants  perse- 
cute us  without  relenting  abroad  ? 

Let  the  Journal,  impressed  with  the 
characteristic  dignity  of  the  American 
press,  and  as  a  worthy  member  of  it,  an- 
swer us. 

Let  it  answer  us  without  distorting  facts, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  that  good  faith  which 
it  owes  to  itself.  But  whether  it  answers 
or  not,  or  whatever  its  answer  may  be, 
we  declare  to  the  world  that  notwithstand- 
ing every  misrepresentation  of  that  jour- 
nal relative  to  the  opinion  of  the  Cuban 
people,  there  are  in  Cuba  true  and  ardent 
patriots, — and  that  they  and  we,  in  spite 
of  foreign  or  domestic  hostility,  will  exert 
our  utmost  efforts  in  order  to  obtain  our 
redemption,  or  perish  gloriously  in  the 
honorable  attempt. 


j  (A.) 

3yal  Decrte. — In  consideration  of 

has   been  represented  to  me  by  my 

eil  of  Ministers,  I  decree  aa  follows: 

Article  1  — An  Amnesty,  full,  general, 

;  and   without   exception,  is  granted   with 

■t  to  all  political  acts  anterior  to  the 

publication  of  this  i 

•;    '1. — In  order  to  enjoy  this  benefit, 

■  those  who  wish   to  avail  themselves  of  it 

■  before  the  competent  autho- 

i  pace    of    one 

ice  from  the  date  of  this 

he  ultramarine  provinces,  and 

•  -',  the  time  of  appearing 

.•in  the  publication 

lish  authorities,  and  Legations 

dates. 

Art  who  may  not  have  taken 

allegiance  to  my  Royal  person 

tution  of  the  State,  shall 

•  ;  appearing  beforethe 

n  sentatives  of  Spain  in 

ign  countries.     These  also  shall  take 

ostensible  acts  con- 

the   oath   which   they  had   prc- 

Art.  4. — This  Amnesty  does  not  embrace 
common  crimes,  nor  prejudice  the  rights 
of  third  persons. 

Art.  6. — The  respective  authorities  or 
tatives   shall  dictate  the  oppor- 
tune dispositions  with  respect  to  the  part 
which  belongs  to  them,  for  the  fulfilment 
and  execution  of  this  decree. 

at  Aranjuez,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1849.  It  is  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  Royal  hand. — The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council'-of  Ministers — the 
Duke  of  Valencia." 

Senor  Cortina  (a  senator),  asked  of  the 
Government  some  explanation  about  cer- 
tain points  of  the  Decree,  which  offered 
doubts  to  his  mind;  and  the  Duke  of  Va- 
lencia, President  of  the  Council,  answered 
him  thus  : — "  If  there  is  some  doubt,  and 
this  arises  in  the  mind  of  a  person  so  en- 
lightened as  Senor  Cortina,  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient motive  for  the  Government  to  give 
explanations  about  the  Decree  of  Amnesty, 
although  in  other  respects  its  meaning  is 
clear,  precise  and  explicit;  for  beginning 
with  the  expressions  of  the  preamble,  one 
sees  that  the  Decree  is  the  law,  and  the 
Decree  says  that  the  Amnesty  is  general, 
absolute,  full,  and  without  exception.  Is 
there  anything  more  plain  and  decisive? 
Aad  notwithstanding  that,  doubts  arose 
in  the  mind  of  Senor  Cortina,  and  perhaps 
of  some  other  persons.  But  the  Govern- 
ment has  declared  that  all  Spaniards  are 
included  in  tfie  Amnesty ;  and  raising  his 
voice,  he  added  i  All  Spaniards,  without 
exception.  (General  applause.)    From  this 
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Tcry  day  all  may  leave  the  land   - 

oxii's  tend   are   perfec  Renewed 

•  falsified,  if  the  . 

::  all  in  the  Am  lutely  all 

,  f*.    All  are  equal 
h 

Tribunals,  an 

been   granted    I  —all   arc 

worthy  of  the  love  of  (Pro- 

pplaui  e  on  !  b  td  in  the 

- 

Decree,  and 
iwer  of  of  Valencia    I 

Cortina,  what   - 

he  might  not  be  included 

s,  the  colonists  are  not  in- 
to separate  the  co- 
lonics fr< 

commit  that  >.  mp'rised  in  the 

aforementioned  Amn 

which  is  as  follows  : 
it  reach   those 

parating  the  ultramarine 

Lis  :  an  1  any 

•  ried   and  - 

bunals*  an  1   through    the   extra 

.    :  ains  Ge- 


Lord,  in 

I 

■ 

p    I 

■ 

i  the 


1    end  of  preserving  in 

i   his  legitimate  Sove- 

rity  and.  the  public  tranquillity 

I,  in 

noil 

Voter  Excellency 

the  fm  :  upon  you 

all  th  Royal  Qrdi- 

rs  of 

!  vereof, 

■■>  llency  the 

unbounded  powt  r.  not 

i 

occupation, 
.:.  whose  perma- 
therein  Four  Excellency  ma] 
injurious,  or  whose   conduct,   public   or 
private,  may  alarm  you;  replacing  them 
rvants  faithful  to  Bis  Majesty,  and 
ring   of  all  the  confidence  of  Your 
Excel]  ;id  the  exe- 

cution of  any  order  whatsoever,  or  gen 

i  concernii        by  branch  of 
the    administration,    as   Your  Excel! 

ink    most   suitable   to    the   Royal 

isurec  being 
aal,  i 
count   to   His  Majesty  for  his   sovei 

•■  His  Majesty,  in  bestowing  upon  Foot 

Excellency  i  his  signal  testimonial   of  his 
Royal  esteem,  and  of  the  high 

he  places  in  your  known   1". 

■  rrespondin  rthy 

iniinii. 
duous 

;  ime  an  indefatigable  acl  i 
and  unchanging  firmness  in  the  exertion 
of  your  authority;  and  trusts  that  J 

faith- 
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Government  be    unbounded 


the 

I  . 


ing  to  the  ski 

rnment;  enlarging  on  the 

i  •  ■  "  ■:  the  as 

licit  it  bad  been  g:  i 

I  an  I 

put,    ■  faction  shown  by  n 

r   of  the  «  p;> 

h  .  iati  ._'   n    measui 

'    ■ 

..:  •  of  her 

II.  ;  all  which 

us   here    in  America  of. 

oubt. 

itli  the  assurance 

.    t    the  amnesty  of 

i   ade   their 

•  not  to   fall  short  of  the 
where  that 


The  Amnesty   of  the   Spanish 
Government  in  its  Colonies. 

We  are  const) 

in    America 

or'  a  pardon  haring  been  granted  in 
gle    instant 

jure    t'u  it   the 

ly    it  .'    a    general    am- 

sandth  time  proved 

I  one  truth,  which  has  already 

I  into  a  proverb,  namely  i   that  Spain 

in  matters  of  govern  aent  is  incorrigible, 

mii  1    that   her-  Ion 

ictually  taught  her 
at  all. 

r  of  course,  that  the  news- 
-.    in  laud- 


. 


:   political  com- 

a   prematu  Certainly 

ither,  what  brother, 

I,  that  the  n  recon- 

aniards, 

would  not  have   given   himself  up  to  the 

.    and   that  all  exiles 
ad  ]    rdoned 
•  _■ :  ■  ■ 
tion  did  they   i  -   willing 

who    permitted   ace 
: 

r   having 
,:>Ie  of  the  de- 
in  plenary  session  of  the  cortes, 
y  was  to  be  comprehensive 
and  complete.  the  least 

:  of  any  kind,  and  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the   government  were  noble  and 
in   putting  that  decree  into  the 
the  Captain  General  of  Cuba  for 
its  due  ex  ine:  "  In 

this  sunn  r,    are    not  compre- 

hended any  crimes  which  had  for  fcl 
the    separation    from   the  mother 
of  any  of  its  de] 
every    and   all    direct  and  positiv 

juch  an  end,  remain 
i 
the  tribunals  ai 

I  ie    laws    of    the    Indies 
ad  Cap- 
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What  does  this  exception,  this  untoward 
proviso,   this  palpable,   flat  contradiction 
mean  ?      It    means    nothin 
that  a  tyrant  tfho  has  los  I 
fear,   knows    of    no    inconvenience  which 
he   is  not  ready  to  01  u  >  crime 

from   which   he  ..  of  no  mean- 

ness Lq  which  ho  does  not  willing 
to  attain  his  ends.  [I  means  nothing  less, 
than  that  to  cruelty  1  hej  ha\  e  been  will- 
ing tn  add  wantonm  is  clear 
thai  in  I  !uba  no  o<  her  political  crimes  have 
been  committed,  or  could  ever  lia 
committed,  Mian  those  designated  in  the 
above-mentioned  ex<                      here  arc 

ties  arraigned  ngai  1 
other,  and   it  is  for  her  not  of  the  impor- 
:mw   who    reigns    in    Spain, 
■  .John,  Isabella  !  1 .  of  Bou 
Coletn  I.  of  Angola.     Then,  to  what  pur- 
pose order   the   publi  ixecution 
sree  of  amnesty  in  1 
n  can  avail  himself?  In  or 
haps,  to  persuade  the  world   thai 
ernmenl  feels  -  ure    of                   ins,  when 

stolid  an  1  no  one  ; 

thai  Has 
has  been 
ly  mistaken. 

in,  which  ever 
stumbling 
.  h«s  with    tht 

cidc  in 

when  t  h 
no  clomi  ■ 

dominion 

■ 

. 

thou  Q(  \ 

the  dust,  and 

in  ord« 


stalk    forth    into    the    open    light   of  day 
in  all   its  deformity   and  injustice,   it   is 
necessary    that     the   whole  world  know, 
that  at   least  one-third  of  all    I 
which  garrison  Cuba  is  made  up 
cal  exiles  from  Spain,  condemned  to  - 
in  the  line;  that  the  amnesty  will  include 
them;   thai    they   will    no    Longer    Buffer 

that 
they  will  be  seen   return 
domestic  hearths   oi  .  I  heir 

.  and  theirfV 
of  Cuba  remain   without   a  gleam  of  hope 
er  returning  to  the  embrace  of  their 
ftimilies  and  friends  on   the   soil   <  1  their 
nativity  !     Let    n<  ; 
will  not  be  the  ca 
ral,  making  us 

1  -,  in  the  circumstance  of  an   ii 
n  of  the  Cul 
Will   of   his   own   authority    suspend  the 

of  the  amn< 
three   or   four   thousancT*  political    exiles, 
condemned   to  service  in  the  line  ;  for  we 
.•an  readily  appreciate   the   kind  of  1 

an  inspire,  who  are  denied  an 
act  of  grace,  or  that  justice  which  is  due 
them,  and    who    arc  on    ;  i   re- 

tain..'! .  in  capti- 

:  en- 
ded.     The  actual  1 
to  this  date,  made  himself  guil 
a    sill  .the 

1 
bul  we  really  do  n 

of  making;   himself  guilty   of  such  1 
The  ac  1  has 

felt  9ti  r,  or,  better  said,  impu- 

- 

6     had     ]  ;iv  I 

Garci  1  for 

1    1 

■ 

* 
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it  has  let  the  world  know,   in  «a  -manner 
le  doubt, 

particularly  because  Spain  herself  justi- 

:    in  the   ey 
world,  an 

ation,  precisely  in  the  moments  that   we 
American 
• 
pathy  our  holy  cause  in-    . 


-o- 


ANSWER  OF  THE   SPANISH   C<  ! 

E  EXHORTA- 
TION OF  THE   CAPTAIN  GENERAL 

We    have    r  van  a   a 

.  iwrta- 

i  ihn- 

who  . 
Havana,  \.  I 

hat  the 
do  :ui  now   publisl  , 

ipriv- 

only  person  who  • 

will  publicly  do  so,  so   great  is  th 

nion 

Jon  who  remits  to  usth( 

ivana. 

learly  perceive  therefrom,   that 
a  Bimilar  exhortation  mus 
sent  to  Hon  C  ana,  Consul  of 

New  l '. 

arly  fol- 
lows, that  the"  erap] 

rentlv  from  this.     Such  a 

ice  speaks  hi  or  of  the 

morality  and   honor  of  Mr.  Stoughton. 

The  laws   relative  to  re"'1 

same  in  all  the  Stales  of  the  Confedera- 

sui  of  New  Orleani 

that,  although 
is    no   compari 

and  Mr.  \  illaverde,  Ave  do  not 

that  if,  as  the  latter  sue.' 

reaching  New  York,  he  had  arrived  at 

New  Or  snares  would 

have  been  laid  against  him.  which  have 


been  laid  to  seize  on.  and  send  Garcia 
re  is  no  room  to  doubt 
i  3  the  docume  i 

':  The  un  of  Her  C. 

w  York,  in  compliance  with 

•  mentsof  the  annexed  exhor- 

:   that,  from  instituted 

iiiries  it    results,   that    Don  Cirilo 

"Villaverde,  one  of  the  named  accused 

ppeared  in  Savannah,  and  it 

he  arrived  there  from  the 

ana  :  that  from  Savannah  he  came 

New  York  on  the  steamer  "  Chero- 

-  at  present 

i  ;  same  cit\  the  laws  of 

he  entrance  of  pa 

;ether 
•  do- 

■ 

at  even  the 
I  as  no  righl 
:d  that  therefore  it  is   im- 
ruled 
•■  Hon  on  tht 
d  possible  to 
rtain  with  •  .  man- 

said  Villaverde  arrived  at  Savan- 
"nah.    nor   acquire    other    information 
.   accomplices  of 
••  this  as  to  the  others  men- 

••tioned  in  the  said  exhortation,  to  wit  : 
I  Don  John 
.a.  it  is  not  known  yet  that  they 
''have  in    New   York:    all 

••  which  is  made  known  as  the  result  of 
inquiries  made  in  compliance  with 
"the  aforesaid  exhortation,  which  is  re- 
'•  turn  annexed. — New  York 

TOUGHTOX, 

:-  Consul  of  Her  C.  Majesty." 


She  last  Conspiracy  of  Cuba. 

Just  at  the  moment -we  were  g 
il  h  our  present  number, 
■vt  came  to  our  hands  in  which 
clamatdon     of    the 
President  of  this   Republic  relative  to 
an   expedition   to  the   Island   of  Cuba, 
which  fas  We 

keep  bad:,  for  the  p 
terials   which    we    had    pi 

•  the  publication  of  our  perio- 
dical, not  so  much  for  the  impi 
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and  novelty  of  the  matter,  as  for  the  J 
comments  made  concerning  it 

and  The 

i 

of  the  Goyernm 

ious  ad- 
ministrations 

should  hi  .   •  Imlc- 

■  and  partic  i 

• 

i  not  know  that  any  invasion  <••' 

ans,  has 

been  pro  ini  ended  ;   but  we  do 

world    knows,    thai 

or  in  t  he  in- 
ill  •  i  dand,  fail  to  be 
effected  in  Ci 
Things,  as  well  in 

•  .  i 
by  nature.     The  [eland  of  Cul 

and  of  the 
depredations  and  insults  ofSpaii 

of  being  enabled   I 
hope  of  relief  in  her  unhappy  situation. 

fering  increased,  <••. 
arbitrarily    and    insolent) 
cheated   and   humbled.     Whal 
pected  from  i 

should  b 

oeptible  of  s  >  ma  ■ 

Bunerinj 

for  two  centuries  and  upward 

by  the  metropolis.     I  required 

fold    i  nr  arm-    and    w  ail 

until  th 

D 
01 

the  nineteenth  c 
as  the  l  Lelots  whom 

hjldren 
with  a  h  '   but  it 

late  in  our  In 
dignity,  I 
the  appr 

for  our  liberty  ;  and 

be  raj  i 

even  tl 


bout 

i 
neither,   but  to 
be  oppressed  and  a 

- 
tlarly  bo  th  •  to 

■ 
...  tde  upon  I 

obli- 
- 
- 
□  Spain  and  ; 
••  which  would  bo   violated 
vernment  of  the  la 
mit  that  in  i  itipn 

in  a  warlike  manm 

Certain  il  and 

treati 

■ 

cowledge  th 
of  all  acts  which  y  to 
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oo    the   part  of  fi 
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iiil- 
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duet!— More  than  a  million  of  African 
savages   imported    ink 
Cuba  ;    insurrections  of  d  tor- 

tar   •-  unish 

d  to 
rtrary 
and  cruel  i 
uiii- 

-  all, 
all  that  th  id  re-, 

I   • 

ife  le- 
I 
civilization  of  the  New  World.     Why  ! 
We  . 

We  cannot 

rnraents   is 
•  1  t  - .  the  |  ■ 
enticing  q  cause  whi    i  il  and 

universal   to  I 
an  1  i 

we  cannol  b  i  p  srsua  le  1  I 
made  betwe  n  the  United 
Spain  before  il  •  to  be 

emancipated    from   mi  I  rop<  lil  ib 

. 
iet  of  Madrid,  in  o 

i    to  Cuba, 
should  puch  a  project  exist.    Should  the 
of  the  first-named  cabi 

Bjreat,  would 
foundation  for  Baying  thai  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  is,  in  America,  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  is  in  Jin- 
rope— because  the  one  destroys  the  li- 
berty of  Rome,  an  I  the  other  would  de- 
stroy the  liberty  of  Calm  .' 

We  repeat  that  we  are  aware  of  the 
sacredness  and  lawfulness  of  the  mutual 
obligations  which  Governments  impose 
on  each  other  by  their  treaties  ;  but  we 

o  repeat  that  these  have  their  jusl 
limits,  which  ought  not  on  any  account 
be  exceeded.  Ami  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  a  duty  of  President  Taylor  to  main 
t,ain  the  honor  of  the  American  Govern 


ment  by  opposing  the  infraction  of  tl 
compacts;  it  is  also  his  duty,  and  a  no 
ie,    to   maintain    that 
same  national  honor  by  complying  with 
what  the  Republican   cause,  the  cause 
aid  of  Humanity,  demands 
<  en  of  Washington,  who  are 
natural     and    chosen    defend 
What  would  the  world  say,  if  the  flag 
i] 

Lard  of  liberty  % 


d  than  we  are,  the  Ame- 

fcnd,  and 

on  the  fields  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Mo'mnouth, 

:  iously  gained 

their   independence,      Well,     we     ask, 

would  not  the  Thirteen  ( 

of  the  Thirty 

,.'  the  British  nation  had  1 n 

rong  and  jfriendly 
power,  over-zealous  in  keeping  compacts 
of  amity  and  ; 

•    and  again  we  state,  that  the 

y  of  an  expedition  to  Cuba  we 

do   not  possess.      But  whether  it  be  on 

foot  or  not  :  whether  it  he  realized  or 

id :  what  cannot  be  doul 
that  the  Cuban  people  wish  and  are  de- 
termined to  be  free. — that  if  one  attempt 
failed  yesterday,  another  will  be  made 
to-morrow. — that  if  that  of  18-1<S  was 
frustrated,  that  if  1850  will  be  realized, 
— and  another,  ami  a  thousand  more 
will  follow  each  other  more  ardently 
and  in  more  quick  succession,  if  we  are 
u:  lucky,  until  we  attain  our  object, 
which  is  that  of  being  free  ! 

Ultimately  we,  as  organ"  of  the  peo- 
ple truly  Cuban,  invoke  all  the  people 
and  Governments  of  free  America  ! — AVe 
present  our  cause  before  that  Areopagus 
of  the  New  World,  and  wait  with  confi- 
dence for  its  jnd'im  nt. 

AVe  do  not  demand  anything  which 
is  not  just:  hut  let  our  judges  remem- 
ber the  days  when  they  sallied  forth  to 
the  fight  to  conquer  their  libert}-.  and 
let  them  reflect  that  we  now  find  our- 
|  selves  placed  in  a  similar  situation. 
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INTRODUCTION'. 


On  presenting  to  the  public  in  thisi 
paper  the.  first  part  of  a  series  of  articles 
published  by  us  in  the  last  numbers  of 
our  periodical.  "La  Verdad,"  concern- 
ing l!i"  Annexation  of  Cuba,  we  deem 
proper,  and  even  necessary,  to  pr 
some  general  remarks  on  this  first  topic 
of  tin-  question. 

Tho  cause  of  Cuban  Emancipation 
involves  in  itself  the  interests  of  all 
classes,  of  all  parties,  of  all  political, 
ious,  and  industrial  fractions  of  the 
(  niie.l  States,  and  of  America  in 
ral.  With  the  cause  of  Cuban  liberty, 
the  cause  of  Reason.  <»('  all  the  human 
race,  •  il   on  ilization,    is   con- 

re  fcrui  hs,  according  to 
our  humble  ly  and 

naturally  detached  from  the  conten 

We  have  sketched,  in  the  hitter,  the 
sustained  by  the  whites  of  * 

.  and  th     I  in 

[uence 
of  the  La1  ter  Spanish  Col  >ni 
rica  '  raoi- 

.  •  and 
we  h 

h     the 

i<    .  and  par- 

ily  with  re 

prosp  irity,  w  ell-b  iin  ;,  and  certain 

Of  ill"    \ui  I  ait  . 

Bui    Iri     08    tin 

■ 
an  I 
the  '.  brutally  t< 

\. m  World,  and   we  shall  b<     thai  the 

the 
onlj  i 

the    ;>i,.,!;    '      ,1  .    -    :ui  1      i  the 

true  obje<  by  all  the 

illustrious  | 

rite,  w ho  are  in  this  country  the 


cates  for  the  cause  of  political,  moral, 
and  commercial  liberty 
the  complete  civilization,  and  perfection 
of  the  human 

Th  by  the  un- 

happy   African    race   in   our  elimatee, 
may  w  dl  b )  conceived,   but   with  the 
greatest  difficulty  enumerated  ;  the 
would  b  •  v<Tv  gloomy,  and  arduous  the 
undertaking]  tine 

ourseL  '  ,ii*, 

which  we  con  id  ri 
our  readers  an  idea,  if  ; 
ings  of  those  victii 

number  until  now.  in  ord  »r  that  they 

may  oontrihute  to   the   remedy  of  so 

a  mi  ifortum  .  any  preju- 

aent 

to  the  int  •;■  9,  without 

injury  to  or  conflict  with  other  pal 
but  for  the  tiliatin  i  all. 

for  th< 
common  well- 

We  are  persua  : 
which  is  still  a  by  Cu- 

ba, Porto  Uh'.>.  and  Brazil,  sh  inld  have 
as  the  dominion 
on  in  those  !  la 
houid  al  jo, 

Cuba  Bhould    '  in- 
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own  in  itrsim  i  it. 

! 

to    th 

I    I 
third    ■ 

■ 

prohil  ited  In  Col  i  I 
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:  the 
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abolitionists,   all  the  attention  of  the 
cruisers  being  jointly  directed  to  one 
single   point,  would  have  rendered  al- 
mosl  impossible  the  success  of  any  ex- 
pedition,   and   very    rare   should    have 
been  the  safe  arrival  of  a  slaver  at  those 
!  er  cargo*     The  fact  of  the 
icipation   of   Cuba   by    Bolivar,    in 
•  supposed,  (at  -which  period 
th(     Spanish   garrison  in  all  the  island 
:ily  amounting  to  5,000  Boldiers, 
:  number  of  slaves  not  exceeding 

1  ■>.  which  will  be  better  perw  ivea 
fcicle  in  ■•  L  i  \  erd  !  ;>.'*  No.  10, 
as   an   appendix,)  no 
will  doubt  that  that  time  should 
the  complete  ex- 
;  he  power  of  Spain  in  Ame- 
ion    r  ili"  negro  trade 
Porto 
ad  the  Brazils,  and  since  which 
of  Africans  would  not  have 
•   country,    to   be 

'  r.v  ■ 
illion  may  appear  an  es 
at  a  Bingle 
I 
at  the  exactness  of  the  asser- 

!  in  the 
ding   to   official  docu- 

•s :  their  number  in 
i  c   \>-\  1    ha  I 

"'.  from  which 

Now,  i  bIJ   known    that  the 

ipulation  diminishes  very  consi- 
d  in  Cuba  op  account  of  the  great 

<  ■  »rtion  between  the  sexes,  of  the 

I  -.U'  the  importation  of  new  in- 

Is  is  not  fostered,  and  this  de- 
as  to  take  place  then  in  a  great- 
•    when  the  slaves  were  not   so 
humanely  and  favorably  treated  as  they 
aale  was  to  be 
h  in  the  plantations,  but  those 
ana  and  Santiago  of  Cuba,  which 
furnishes  a  good  ground  to  affirm  that 
there  was  not  a  female  for  25  males. 
From  this  can  be  inferred,  that  not  only 
the   pro-creation  of  the  race  was  com- 
i  |  ireventcd.  but  that  its  preserva- 

tion was  in  very  great  danger.  Then 
it  is  indisputable  that  this  increase  to 
which  we  allude,  was  only  the  oonSe- 
of  new  importations  of  Africans. 
Let  us  aggregate  to  this,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  proportion  in  which,  in  Cuba, 


the  slave  population  decreases,  only  5 
per  cent,  yearly  to  the  286,940  slaves 
enumerated  in  the  census  of  1827,  in 
order  to  replace  its  decrease,  and  we 
shall  have,  in  order  to  preserve  this 
number  in  the  14  years,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  an  extraordinary  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  of  200,858  Africans;  a 
larger  quantity  than  that  of  the  excess 
or  increase  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
census  of  1841,  above  that  of  1827. 
This  (only  with  respect  to  Cuba)  demon- 
strates that  there  was  no  exaggeration 
in  the  assertion  that  in  the  space,  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  from  1826  to 
the  present  date,  more  than  a  million  of 
Africans-  have  been  transported  from 
'  Africa  to  Am< 

Independently  of  this,  let  us  weigh 
the  question  in  the  balance  of  justice 
and  humanity,  from  how  many  evils  the 
nt  slave  African  generation  would 
saved  in  those  countries'? 
From  how  many  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Co- 
lumbia,  ive.  &o. '.  ! 

The  American  people,  free,  generous, 
just,  and  acquainted  with  its  interests 
and  duties,  will  not  refuse  to  do  justice 
by  affording  their  support  to  another 
le,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain their  emancipation  ;  to  a  people 
also  American,  but  humbled  ;  to  a  peo- 
•.  but  injured  with  impunity. 
Before  we  conclude  this  introduction, 
we  deem  it  necessary  to  make  some 
observations  with  regard  to  the  point 
which  presents  most  difficulties  in  our 
subject,  and  this  is  the  complication  and 
opposition  of  interests  between  the  North 
an  I  South.  Indeed,  we  confess  that  the 
interests  are  complicated  :  but  this  com- 
plication arises  from  the  federal  compact 
which  unites  the  Southern  States  to  the 
others  of  the  Union ;  for  if  such  cause 
did  not  exist,  who  might  suppose  with 
any  reasonable  appearance,  that  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Union  would  object 
to  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  which  would 
give  it  the  absolute  command  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  put  in  its  power 
that  Key,  so  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
those  States,  in  case  of  war.  which 
would  prevent  those  evils  which  might 
be  occasioned  to  it  by  a  violent  eman- 
cipation of  the  slavery  of  Cuba,  and 
which,  besides,  would  allay  all  fear, 
with  respect  to  those  that  might  arise 
from  the  freedom  already  granted  in 
i 
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other  European  colonies  in  America'? 
Who  can  conceive,  we  repeat,  such  an 
idea,  when  the  annexation  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  and  its  dependencies,  not  only 
would  increase  the  area  of  the  Republic 
64,00Q  miles  (vide  N.B.)  of  a  very  fer- 
tile territory,  favored  with  a  mild  and 
salnbrions  climate,  one  should  occasion, 

i  her  with  i  he  cessation  of  the  d 
trade,   the  in  of  the  pr 

■  y.iihai  crops,  and 
there  urease  in  va- 

lue, of  the  prod  eal  estate  of 

that  part  of  the  Union  ! 

■;•  hand,  the  subjectis  only 
complicated  on  account  of  the  c< 

material,   il   appears  to  us  tfc 
b  fully  demons!  rated,  in  : 
till  now  published  on  the  subject,  the 
advai  industrial  cl 

of  all  the  ittld  derive 

from  t!  u  of  ( !uba. 

If  we  consider  th  •  que  ition  with  re- 
gard   to  the    innui  rid  •    which   it   can 

of  the  mind 
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i  future  no  slave  territory  shall  be  incor- 
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being  closed,   til  • 
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between  fell  aj> 
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OP  THE  ADVANTAGES   WHICH   THE   ANNEXATION  OF  CUBA  OFFERS 

TO  AMERICA,  AND  IN   FARTICULAR  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 


ARTICLE  I. 


In  our  former  numbers  of  La  Verdad  we 
promised  to  enter  largely  on  this  subject, 
and  develope,  in  a  series  of  articles,  the 
reasons  in  evidence  that  the  annexation 
of  Cuba  to  the  American  Union  is  a  set- 
tled fact,  and  merely  remains  a  question 
of  time  ;  that  the  realization  of  this  fact 
involves  interests  important  to  all  Ame- 
rica, and  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  particular  will  derive  the 
highest  advantages  from  this  change  in 
the  economic  and  political  condition  of 
Cuba. 

To-day  we  proceed  with  our  task,  but 
importance  and  extent  of  its  de- 
mands time  and  cool  discussion, 
we   limit  ourselves  to  an  exposition  of 
ling  points 'of  the  question,  and 
of  the  authentic  data  which  is  to  guide 
us  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  ° 

We  are  convinced,  for  many  reasons, 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans 
coord  on  this  point;  that  an  op* 
and  unhappy  people  d< 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  this  free 
and  happy  nation,  who  opens  them  as 
brother  to  receive  a  brother.  But  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  this  moral 
predisposition,  these  sympathies  and 
these  mutual  interests  of  humanity,  we 
wish  to  demonstrate  still  more  clearly 
the  material  necessity,  the  pecuniary 
benefit,  and  the  economic  advantages, 
which  would  be  hastened  by  the  solution 
of  this  thesis  :  The  annexation  of  Cuba 
to  the  United  States. 

With  the  official  data  before  us.  with 
the  figures  in  hand,  we  will  sustain  our 
position,  and  although  doubtless  a  great 
part  of  the  American  people  know  per- 
fectly well  their  true  interests,  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  demonstrate  in 
detail  what  they  are  in  regard  to  our 
country.  The  golden  prospective  of  Cali- 
fornia has  aroused  the  daring  spirit  of 
American  enterprise,  and  hundreds  of 
m  m  are  hurrying  at  venture  to  the  re- 
ad desert  shores  of  the  ;;  Cold  Re- 
gion. "  With  how  much    better  reason 


should  the  people  of  the  United  States 
direct  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  the  tide  of 
their  mercantile  and  industrial  specula- 
tions? 

Cuba  is  a  discovered  island  since  we 
know  where  it  is  but  if  is  still  an  unknown 
land  while  the  world  is  ignorant  of  its 
immense  natural  riches,  and  of 
the  inumerable  elements  of  prosperity 
which  a  wise  and  free  government  would 
bring  into  immediate  action. 

The  Island  of  Cuba,  incorporated  in 
the  I  nion,  would  not  be  for  the  American 
people  what  California  is  a  country  thou- 
sands of  leagues  distant,  unpeopled,  un- 
cultivated, without  other  advantages 
than  its  mines  of  metal,  whose  very  abun. 
dance  must  lower  its  value.  The  is- 
land of  Cuba,  with  its  matchless  posi- 
tion betweenboth  Americas,  its  topogra- 
phical peculiarities,  which  renders  each 
inland  town  almost  maritime,  from  its 
short  distance  10  coast  and  harbor  :  the 
proverbial  fertility  of  its  soil ;  its  count- 
less and  admirable  Ports;  its  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  &c.  :  its  virgin 
forests  of  precious  woods ;  its  immense 
extent  of  available  land,  yet  uncultivated 
and  such  abundant,  and  so  many  sources 
of  wealth,  which  the  hand  of  Province 
has  shed  on  this  region  wrAch  might  be  m 
prosperous  and  so  happy— the  island  of 
Cuba,  we  repeat,  will  open  a  thousand 
new  fountains  of  national  wealth  for 
herself,  for  the  United  States,  and  for 
the   whole  of  America. 

For  the  present,  however,  let  us  con- 
fine ourselves  to  our  programme  of  dis- 
cipline. First,  we  will  consider  Cuba 
in  a  Commercial  position,  and  demon- 
strate the  immense  benefits  which  the 
industrious,  agricultural,  and  manufac- 
turing classes  of  both  countries,  will  de- 
rive by  annexation,  from  their  geograph- 
ical neighborhood  which  naturally  con- 
stitutes the  United  States,  the  purvevor 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  factotum 
ot  the  exportation  and  importation  of 
Cuba. 


Wc  must  allow  also  for  the  rapid 
growth  which  the  new  State  will  make 
under  the  impulse  of  the  wise  and  lib- 
eral institutions  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
new  agents  of  progress  -steam,  machi- 
nery, telegraphs,  &o.-with  the  advance 
of  which  Cuba  will  multiply  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  annexation.  \\V  said 
we  would  present  at  once  our  data  for 
the  illustration  of  the  question,  and 
here  is  that  of  which  we  have  immedi- 
ate need  : 

No.l.  —Summary  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Cuba. 
Provisions  -    -     -     -     $9,000,854,  C'.,' 
Cotton  Goods    -    -     .    2,329,857,  2% 
Linen  Goods    -    -    -    2,462,844,  6}g 
Woolen  Goods  -    -    -       4:;  1.115,  Z% 
Silk  Goods  ----       427,5  17,  7 
Lumber     -      -    -    -    1,526,281,  G 

Metals 2,093,529,  •".'.. 

Peltries 513,441,  3>| 

Articles  n<>t  included 

in     tin1    above    list     3.037,955.  2% 
Effects    for    Kail-road 

purposes     -     -    -  62,365,  1 '._, 

do     do     Sugar    mills        133,585,   7 


Total     -     -     -     $22 
No.  2.  -Summary  of  tin:  value  of 
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Of  tin1  Btaple  produc- 
tions of  the  tslan  I  -2 

Fruits    and    \-  ' 
blefl      -     -       -     -       100,825,  1 

Woods     -      -      -     -       440,22 


■     -        251,51  i.  2 


No.  5.— 
General  importation 
of  Cuba     -     -     - 
Special  do.,  under  \- 

merican  Flag     - 


$22:025;390  2}4 
5,740,233  7% 


Difference       -       10,879,100  4 
No.0. — 
American   producti- 
ons sent  to  Cuba,       $5 
Those  of  Cuba  sent 

to   the   C.   States,       5,609,348    1'  . 
Commerce  of  the  U.  ™ 

States  with  Cuba     $11,355,582    1 
No.  7.— 
Total    Exports    and 

Imports  of  Cuba        $44,025,988 
Commerce  with  the 

('.  States  -    -    -      11,355,582   1 


!     -     -     - 

I 

1 

■  1 5 


-    -       1,134, 1 
No  4      T  in  KAOl    I  • 

Oil    flit      :  -      -      - 

<  In  clearai  ■■  •    -    -    - 


Total  - 


•  Oft) 


Difference       -  7 

In  the  second  place,  we  will  consider 
the  Island  of  Cuba  as  a  militar  - 
and  this  is  not  its  least  interesting   as- 
pect bo  America.    The  Bam< 

Concur  to  make  this  Man., 

ine  mart,   contribute   to  make  it   the 
Gibraltar  of  the  New  World,  with  the 
difference  in  its  flavor  of  uniting  with 
them  adyantagt  !    and    r< 
oitely  superior  to  t: 
rook  ofGreal  Britain. 

We  will  ^  lastl)  oonsi  1.  r   the  bi 
in  its  politieaJ   and   diplonu 
We  wi]l  pass  in  revi<  w  the  i 
the  opinions,  and  the  fears, 
minds,  whether  from  i  . 
apathy,  or  imbecility,  i 
ali/.ation  of  the  event  which  is  ;i. 

Of  "iir  ],• 

wo  will  demon 
ibility,  and,  we 
ofanexij 

In  tin-  stat.-  t-.  whi 

arrived,  and  in  th« 

the  g 

oven   tl. 

tual  inl  m 

prineipl 


ARTICLE  II. 


In  the  opening  number  of  the  series 
in  -which  wo  proposed  to  discuss  this 
subject,  we  announced  that  we  would 
first  consider  the  Island  of  Cuba  in  a 
conimercial  point,-and  demonstrate  the 
inline;.-  -  which  the  agricul- 

tural and  iii'1 

try  must  fkri .  featien  of 

Cuba  to  tin-  1  This  is  our 

task  fco-day. 

it   another  i 
minute  details  and  prol  n 

•  of  Cuba, 
bur  we  believe  it  fcodispensabli 
immediate  attention  tocertain  ge 

tribute    to    illustrate   and    confirm    our 

The  Island  <>f  Cuba  does  not  owe  its 
ntile,  political, 

or  militi  .'  Iter  soil. 

although  it  is  the  largesi  of  tin- Antilles, 
and  nearly  equal  to  England,  including 
but  to  the  p  (culiarity  of  her 
position  with  respect  to  entire  America, 
and  particularly  the  United  States. 
Mexieo.  and  the  rest  of  the  central  rc- 
| 

Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  long 
chain  of  islands  that  extend  from  West 
to  East,  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Carribbean  Sea.  It  makes  tlie  bul- 
wark of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  only 
leaves   to    it    two    gates  :    one   between 

atonio,  the  western  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  Cape  Catoche,  which  ad- 

i'rom  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to 
meet  it,  and  forms  a  strait  but  a  few 
less  than  100  miles  wide,  and  the 
other  between  Hicacos.  the  most  north- 
ern point  of  Cuba,  and  Cape  Sable,  the 
southern  extremity  of  Florida,  but  a 
few  more  than  100  miles  apart,  and  be- 
..  liieh  passes  the  "Old  Channel  " 
of  the  Bahamas. 

lie-ides  this,  the  long  and  narrow  con- 
figuration of  the  island,  with  its  im- 
mense number  of  ports  and  rivers  of 
superior  capacity,  insure  it  a  facile 
communication  on  one  side  with  Jamaica, 


*  The  area  of  England,  including  Wats,  is  .r)7,960  square 
miles,  and  that,  of  th«  Island  of  Cuba  is  51,000  s  jiiaxe  milts. 


Hayti.  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  on 
the  other,  with  Yucatan  and  Florida. 
Thus,  as  we  have  said,  it  not  only  pos- 
esees  the  double  advantage  of  being  at 
the  door  of  the  United  States,  who  arc 
now  almost  its  purveyors,  and  who  then 
would  be  completely  its  factotum,  but 
it  would  become  the  store-house,  and 
commercial  centre  of  all  the  vast  circle 
of  republics  from  Mexico  to  New  Gre- 
nada. 

However  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 

that  which  refers  to  its  relations   with 

will  even  limit  our 

mmerce  actual  and 

'hie  —  to  that  of  to   day 

under  state  of  political  exis- 

and  to  that  which  might  be  to-mo- 

ion  to  the  Union. 

In  our  introductory  article  we  gave, 
in  advance,  various  official  data,  which, 
added  to  much  more  which  we  have  in 
sight,  will  aid  us  to  enter  fully  iii  the 
.  us  to  fulfil  our  engage- 
to  prove  the  advantages  which  the 
political  change  in  Cuba  would  bring  to 
the  productile  classes  of  the  American 
continent. 

The  annual  consumption  of  the  Is- 1 
land  of  Cuba  (according  to  our  date 
No.  1),  amounted  to  b22,025,399,44 
in  the  year  1846,  which,  for  many 
reasons,  wo  take  for  a  fair  statement. 
The  annual  exportation  (date  No.  2), 
came  to  $22,000,588,56,  in  the  same 
year.  The  total  value  of  the  commerce 
of  Cuba  reaches,  then,  to  $11025,088. 

Of  this  commerce  the  United  States 
has  an  important  share.  They  employ  ' 
in  it  not  less  than  476,773  tons,  and  in 
the  same  year  of  1846  Cuba  imported 
American  productions  to  the  amount  of 
s5. 725,422,51^,  and  exported  of  her 
own,  to  the  United  States,  to  the  value 
of  $5.598,507,21..  Adding  these  two 
quantities  together,  and  the  exchange  of 
commodities  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  amounts  to  $11,323,990  in 
American  ships ;  but  if  we  add  to  this 
the  sum  of  $31.572 — the  value  of  their 
trade  under  other  flags — we  will  have 
in  result  the  sum  total  of  $1*255.502,31. 
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Let  us  now  calculate  the  injuries  this 
valuable  trade  suffers  from  the  actual 
system  of  government  in  Cuba. 

In  the  first  place,  on  examining  care- 
fully the  items  of  the  tariff  that  now 
controls  the  commerce  of  Cuba,  we  may 
calculate  that  the  duties  weighing  upon 
importation  under  foreign  Saga  are  not 
lower  than  3G  per  cent.  Those  are  not 
wanting  to  say  this  calculation  is  • 
gerated,  but  we  arc  satisfied  th 
(.•von   below  thg  ad   think  it 

easy  of  proof    The  mininum  duty  on 
an  article  imported  under  a  foreign  flag 

\'i  '.,   per  cent.  ;  the  maxinum  33^ 
per  c-ut..  thence  we  may  ealcula 
average  bo  be  30  per  cent.  But  we  must 
take  in  consider!  y  im- 

portant fact,  which  is,  that  certain  arti- 
cles of  the  first   o  scessity  (liko    flour, 
which  pays  vl"                 on  a  barrel 
:  nd  oth  sr  g Is  of  gen- 
era]  consumption,  are  those  burdened 
with  the  most  exorbitant  taxes.     This 
would  sufficeto  ':                   i be  fairness 
of  our  calculations,  but  there  are  mure. 
happens  that  many  articles  of 
luxury,  furniture,  Lmpliments,  oarri 
ornaments,  &c,   whose   prior,    tfa 
specified  in  die  t  trill",  is  nominal*,   are 
;  exorbitant  sate, 
and  ,  hi 
even  -■<">  per  oent.f     What  mat 

articles  of  small  consumption  and 

ion  is  so  Limited  and 
ely  neutral 

lities  that  it  ought  uot  to 
Iiit< »  aocount. 

It  is  i 

of  Cuba,  ai  I 
particularly  the  case  with  that  , 

\\  • 
. 
Of  flour,      Ti.- 
ture.  which  is  one  of  the  principal  foun- 
Ith  and  com- 
merce, is  one  of  the  artiolos  n 
judiced 
ernmont  of  I 
will  enter  into  d< 


I      The  actual  population  of  Cuba  is,  by 
the  last  census  1,3,00,000  souls,  hut  we 

I  must  not  calculate  by  this  number  that 

of  the  consumer  of  flour.     The  I'nited 

a  produce  the  best,  and.  could  with 

the  great  est  lantly  supply  the 

inhal 

but   this   is   uot  ()J'ly    the 

wealthy  portion  • 

hreadj  and  at  present  but  3  0,000  bar- 
rels of  flour  arc  consumi  d  by  an  equal 
r  of  inhabit 

'   hilt    little    rill.  '  . 

:it  to  sr.p].!  /  ■ 
small    part  of  the  c 
Each  slave  consume* 

in   a  year,      tt 
that  they  should  not 

not  only  mor  ■  nutrici  «-.  hut 
ran  b  •  reduced  to  a  | 
er,  than  that  which  they  ore  now  paying 
for  inferior  food.     Why.   then, 

• 

lation  ! 
The  qu  The 

an  abundant  supply 

blow, 
proti 

hut   1 

pays  • 

limn 

limit 

I 

would 

Union  derii 
disap] 

thousands    i'  i  iil 

■ 

tho 
rioas 

the  IU]  imp- 
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tion  in  Cuba.     We  will  give  one  glance 
at  the  future  prospects  of  this  produc- 
tion, and  of  its  value  to  those  interested. 
With  the  cessation  of  the  present  ex- 
orbitant duties,   Amerfcan  flour  can  be 
sold   in  Cuba  at  a  third  of  its  actual 
price,  and  it  will  become  the  cheapest 
aliment  of  oven  the  poorer  classes,  and 
the  planters  will  give  it  to  their  slaves 
rence  to  corn  meal,  as   cheaper, 
healthier,  and   more  nutritious.     With 
mlation  of  1,100,000  souls,  which 
iunts  to-day.  it  i^  m 
he  annual  c 
such  a  case  al  2^000,0  i 

Prom  the  di  I  by  tlie  Ba- 

'-.   ir  ap- 
that   the   total   i 
m  flour  in  the  island  under  both 
i  flags  only 
4,980  barrels.      We  ni'.r  I 

eiter,  that  the  existing  duti<  b 

I.  lawfully  or 
unlawfully,   ir    may   be    assumed   that 
D  flour  are  in- 
•  year. 
..■ieulturist  may  now 
calculate  the  difference  be- 

tween i1  ite  of  this  important 

traffic,  extension  it  would  re- 

O  tion 
that  must  result  from  the  annexation  of 
Cuba.     We   content   i  ■    pre- 

senting  the    <•:;:;• 

it  will  be  easy  to  deduce  the  extent  of 
the  advantages  it  will  give  this  class  of 
productions  to  have  eighty  times  greater 
consumption  in  Cuba. 

are  other  articles  of  the  first  ne-  : 
necessity,  products  of  american  industry 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  whose  con- 
sumption  is  very  limited  in  Cuba.  Among 
other  things  the  island  annually  imports 
15,000,000,  pounds  of  Rice,  which  ought 
naturally  to  be  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  and  consumption  would  be  tripled  : 
if  it  had  not  to  endure  theexcesive  duty 
of  33  lo  per  cent 

This  applies  equally  to  other  grains. 
Meat,  Butter,  Candles,  Soap,  &c,  so.,  of; 
which  the  scarcity  exceedingly  diminish-  i 
es  the  consumption. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  branches  j 
of  Agricultural  industry  in  the  United  ! 
States.  Who  can  calculate  the  rapid  in-  i 
crease  of  commerce  from  the  moment  of 
annexation,  and  much  more  its  progress  | 
when  Cuba,  free  from  the  monopolizing 


of  the  mother  country:  disembarassed 
from  the  burdens  of  these  endless  duties 
that  annihilate  her  products  and  com- 
merce, incorporate  in  the  Union,  settled 
and  protected,  shall  open  to  industrial  en- 
terprise of  every  description  her  thousand 
fountains  of  wealth,  now  closed  by  the 
ignorant  avarice  of  its  oppressive 
goverm  ent  ? 

An  immense  value  in  machinery,  car- 
riages, vehicles  of  every  class,  implements 
of  labour,  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic 
objects,  will  all  find  in  Cuba  a  large 
and  liberal  market,  whose  doors  are  now 
closed  to  these  products  of  American  la- 
bour, because  these  arc  precisely  the 
articles  which  not  having  a  specified 
value  in  the  tariff,  suffer  the  baneful 
effects  of  an  excessive  revaluation,  which 
we  have  before  indicated  carries  up  the 
duties  to  10O  and  even  200  per  cent. 

This  applies  to  all  the  productions  of 
all  the  laboring  classes  of  the  United 
.  that  are  consumible  in  Cuba, 
and  which  would  be  consumed  in  great 
quantity  were  it  not  for  the  drawback 
of  the  excessive  exactions  of  the  tariff 
of  the  existing  government  of  Cuba. 

Neither  must  we  forget  the  benefits 
which  the  commerce  of  the  U.  States 
would  derive  through  the  shipping- in- 
terest. We  have  said  that  the  total  of 
American  tonnage  employed  in  the 
trade  with  Cuba  amounted  to  476,773. 
Estimate  then  to  what  it  will  come 
when  the  free  trade  resulting  from  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  shall  augment,  as  it 
must,  the  traffic  with  this,  country;  and 
take  into  account  as  well  the  saving  of 
the  large  sums  which  the  merchant  or 
master  now  pays  into  the  Custom-house 
for  tonnage  duty,  and  which  is  no  less 
than  Si. 50  per  ton.  We  hold  then  that 
the  annexation  of  Cuba  will  produce 
from  the  start  two  great  benefits  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  classes  of 
the  United  States.  1st.  saving  enormous 
sums  which  their  commerce  pays  under 
the  tariff  of, the  actual  administration 
of  the  island.  2d.  The-  large  augmen- 
tation of  commercial  relations  by  the 
cessation  of  these  very  duties. 

Yet  these  are  certainly  not  the  only 
advantages,  nor  the  greatest,  which  the 
incorporation  of  Cuba  with  the  Union 
is  capable  of  producing.  Hitherto  we 
have  only  spoken  with  reference  to  the 
present  state  of  the  island,  and  of  the 
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immediate  effects  of  of  such  apolitical  |  — political  and  economic — of  the  Union, 
change.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  good  |  presents  her  real  capabilities  to  the 
effects  of  such  an  event,  we  will  pro-  j  enterprising  eyes  of  all  the  industrial 
ceed  to  consider  its  probable  ulterior  re-    classes  seeking  occupation,  as  one  of  the 


suits. 

The  first  will  be  the  rapid  and  al- 
most instantaneous  increase  of  its  pop- 
ulation. The  Island  of  Cuba,  with  an 
area  of  04,975  square  miles,  including 
the  Island  of  Finos  and  all  its  ad- 
jacent, which  are  equal  to  900,000 
caballerias,  or  31,500,000  acres  (J)  only, 


most    important    business  countries   on 
earth,  and  above  all  in  America. 

This  immense  number  of  emigrants — 
this  superabundance  of  population, 
which  exhausted  Europe  daily  pours 
into  the  New  World,  will  there  and  a 
'  new,  rich,  and  vast  field  which,  until 
now.  bas  been  closed  bo  foreign  emigra- 
has  a  population  of  1,100,000,  which  tion  by  the  religious  intolerance  and 
is  but  the  population  of  21  inhabitants  political  fetters  opposed  to  it  by  th< 
to  the  square  mile.  Of  this  vast  extent  gressive  and  egotistical  government  of 
of  <rn>und,    whose   fertility    and    luxu-    Spain. 

riance  of  vegetation  is  proverbial,  but  Would  not  the  fine  and  hardy  races 
a  small  portion  is  cultivated  or  grazed,  of  Germany  and  Ireland,  torn  as  they 
though  the  climate  is  so  genial  that  are  in  myriads  from  their  soil,  to  ; 
it  yields  two  crops  a  year  of  many  of  its  plant  themselves  to  America,  flourish 
productions.  (?)  It  also  abounds  in  mate-  and  prosper  in  soft  and  fertile  Cuba. 
rials  for  manufacturing  industry;  but  much  better  than  in  the  rough  and  tin- 
all  this  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  genial  prairies  of  the  West,  or  on  the 
article.    Meanwhile  it  must  be  conceded   barren  coasts  of  California  .' 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  to  an  epoch 
no  more  remote  than  thirty 
the  annexation  of  Cuba,    unegine  Cuba 
free  from  her  heavy  chain-',   and  wisely 
governed,  flourishing  and  enligl 


that,  with  such  peculiar  and  powerful 
elements  of  admitted  prosperity,  Cuba, 
once  placed  under  the  wing  of  the 
American  Eagle,  must  soon  double  its 
population,  and  before   one    generation 

attain  a  figure  that  would  but-   ^  M}  0f  riche8  foAts  enhanc 

nl-i«:.»     lil'iu-..nf     ,.■!     mm     'iriAtlJ  -  -  -  ...*..     l 


lation,  and  observe  the  new  childhood 


prise  present  calculations. 

Who  can   doubt  this  will    happen,   and  the  period  of  adolescence  prepared 
when  Cuba,   annexed  to  this  country,   by  its  political  regeneration, 
and  favored  by  the  Liberal  institutions     *  wi{h  a  muhil,li,1,1  filiation,   with 

of  wealth  open,  with 
•it\ 


all  her  fountains 
i  1 1  i         i  p 

(  ,  s  all  her  elements  ol  prospent; 

fix   ih-'   limii 

Ai-.h-    winch   will   arise  to 

NuUiiDK  i»  ! 
I  ...aout. 


which  will  arise  to  Cuba,  I  i 
and  to  the  United  Bta< 


ARTICLE  III. 


The  importance  of  the  subject,  its  close 
and  complicated  relations  with  the  material 
interests  of  the  countries  embraced  in  its 
scope,  and  our  desire  to  state  it  clearly  and 
completely  compels  us  to  dwell  on  details 
and  explanations  touching  certain  particu- 
lars indicated  in  the  preceeding  article. 

In  speaking  of  the  benefits  which  an- 
nexation would  bring  to  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  classes  of  this  country  we  only 
made  a  few  slight  observatious  on  some 
productions,  reserving  for  to-day  an  am- 
pler and  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  questions  like  this,  and  especially  if 
they  are  discussed  before  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  think  and  calculate  with  accura- 
cy, practical  demonstrations,  not  theories, 
ore  demanded,  they  want  positive  figures, 
not  vain  declamations,  brilliant  systems, 
no  gilded  Utopias. 

For  this  reason  we  present  to  our  readers 
the  following  statement  which  comprehends 
the  details  relative  to  those  articles  of 
commerce  which  by  their  value  as  branches 

of  the  public  wealth  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  their  large  consumption  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  are  of  the  highest  mercan- 
tile importance  and  arc  of  great"  interest 
to  all  the  industrial  classes,  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  as  well  as  commercial. 
The  details  are  given  of  the  duties  with 
which  each  of  these  articles  are  burthened 
by  the  tariff  of  the  government  of  Cuba, 
the  mode  of  valuation  so  exaggerated  as 
to  double  and  triple  the  amount  of  the 
duties,  &c.  &c. 

Summary  of  the  importation  or  certain  artici.es 

THAT    HAVE    A    LARGE     CONSUMPTION    IX    CUBA,    PRO- 
DUCED BY  the  United  States:  to  which  is  added 
a  classification    of   the  prices  on  which  they 
are  valued   by    the  tariff   of   cuba,  and  the 
and  the  duties  charged  on  themi 
Joist  or  Scantling  per  m.  feet     -              ■  $20  „  27i  p.  ct. 
Tar,  ML       -              -              -              -      3,  „  274    " 
Plough,  each               -              -              *      6,  „  274 
Rice,        qq.                 -                                     5,  .,  334 
Morocco,  doz.               -               -              -      7,50  334 
Codfish,  qq.  lbs.             -                                       3,50  274 
Plaids,  Scotch,  not  excdg.  33  inch,  per  yd.         0,25  33 
Leather  trunks  each    -               -               -      8,  „  33 
Do.    covered  with  hide             -      4,  „  334 
Flannels,  coarse.  6-4  yd.  per  yard              -      0,31  334 
do.        to  58  in  width  do.               -      0,50  334 
Hissheads,  each           -              -              -      2,  „  274 
Hogshead  Shooks        -               -               -      1,  „  274 
Half  boots,  pair           -                                     3,50  334 
Boots,           do.           -               -              -      5,  „  334 
Brass  manufactured,  qq.            -              -    37.50  33 
Mackerel,  Ms.               -                                       4,50  274 
Geldings,  each              -                                  150,  „  334 
Copper  Boilers,  qq.      -                                    37,60  274 
Settees,  wood,  each      -              -              -    10,  „  334 
Negro  cloths,  yard       -              -              -      3,  .,  334 
Preserved  meats,  lb.    -             -             -      0,50  334 
Salt  Beef,  bis.              -              -              -     9,  „  334 
Pork,        do.                                          14,  „  334 


_ 

12,,,  334 

- 

100,  „  334 

i,  »    334 

- 

10,  „  334 

1,  „    274 

25,  „  274 

37,50  334 

0,  64334 

a 

400,  „  334 

25,  „  334 

12,50  334 

0,  64  334 

~ 

25,  .,  334 

0,25 

4,  „  do. 

1,  „  do. 

_ 

0,25  do. 

0,21  do. 

_ 

1,25  do. 

- 

5,  „  do. 

_ 

6,  „  do. 

2,  „  do. 

_ 

12,  „  do. 

300,  „  274 

6,  „    334 

6,  „  do, 

2,  ,.  do. 

_ 

4,50  do. 

2.  „  274 

- 

3,50  334 

-      0,37    do. 


Willow  Wagons,  do     - 

Carta,  each 

Straw  Wagons,  do. 

I  to---,  live,  each 

Baskets,        do. 

Copper  nails  qq. 

Copper  manufactured,     do. 

Ku.-sia  Sheeting,  ordinary  yd. 

Cabs.  Gigs,  &c. 

Bureaus,  eaeh 

Small  bureaus  -  - 

Cotton  rope  or  cord,  pieces 

Staves,  m  - 

FloormaH*1*  yd. 

Oakum,  qq. 

Fringe,  cotton,    piece 

do.    silk,  yd. 

jlami.-ls,  yd. 

Blankets,  each 

Cora  meal,  bis. 

Flour,         do.    duty  $10,50. 

Su /ar  moulds — doz. 

Soup,   l,;iITel 

qq. 

I  i.mut  >rte,  each 
Bricks,  in.     - 
Value,  leather,  eaeh    - 
i'  horsemen,  do. 

UN  Is.  lloZ.         - 

do.     Silk,  ordinary,  each 
-.  cotton,  doz. 

- 

Merino,  not  exceeding  one  yard  wide 

Tables,  ear  J,  one  leaf'  -  iv,  „  ao. 

do.        do.  of  two  leafs  -               -  12,  „  do. 

Candlewick,  arrs.  •  6,25  do. 

Cotton  handkerchiefs,  dor.  -               -  1,75  do. 

Potatoes,  U.-.               -  2,50  274 

Ruhr  paper,  not  exceeding  26  inches  -  6,  „  334 

do.          white    do.        do.  -  5,  „  do. 

do.             do.     do.        30  -  8,  „  do. 

do.        letter          -  2,50  do. 

■lb          -  -               -  5,  „  274 

Powder          do.         -  -             -  if,  ,.  274 

Oars,  100  feet               -  6,25  274 

-  2,25  274 

Silk  so  ,ing  thread,  lbs.  -               -3,,,  274 

Napkins,                 doz.  -               _  0,75  334 

.Maii.-any  chairs,  do.  -              -50,,,  do. 

Maple            do.      do.  -               -  31,  ,,  do. 

Ordinary                 do.  -  15,50  CO. 

Saddles                            -  -                -  17,  „  do. 

Hats,  each                     -  -               -  3,  „  do. 

Boards,  pine,  m.  -               -  20,  „  274 

do.      maple,  do.       -  »               -  25,  „  274 

Shingles,              -             m.  -  3,75  274 

Sperm  candles,  qq.  -               -  32,  „  274 

Tallow    do.      do.  -              -  L2,  „  274 

Shoes,  men  or  boys,  doz.  -              -  15,  „  334 

Summary  of  the  articles  of  Importation  charged 
with  duties  ;  the  way  in  which  they  are  tax- 
ed, and  those  which  are  free. 
The  duty  of  334  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  S24  articles. 
do.  27s        do.        do.  1,908       do. 

do.  from  2  to  74  do.        do.  13        do. 

Free  faom  duties        -  -  25        do. 

1K5^  The  articles  not  valued  nor  precisely  taxed  by  the 
Tariff,  are  appreciated  discretionally,  and  charged  with 
duties  according  to  the  price  assigned  to  them. 

This  document  alone,  if  examined  with 
attention,  will  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
plainly  the  innumerable  and  grave  inju- 
ries which  the  producing  classes  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  consumers  of  Cuba, 
suffer  by  the  colonial  system  of  Spain, 
which  can  find  no  better  means  for  filling: 
the  royal  coffers  than  multiplying  the  im- 
posts with  which  it  fetters,  if  it  does  not 
annihilate  the  commerce  of  its  rich  colony. 
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But  to  the  considerations  presented  at 
the  first  view  of  this  statement  taken  in 
connection  with  the  former  one,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  some  others  which  will  natu- 
rally follow  the  examination.  It  must  be 
observed  that  in  the  importation  of  certain 
articles  of  the  first  necessity  and  of  great 
consumption  in  Cuba,  the  United  States 
has  but* a  small  share,  although,  producing 
them  in  great  abundance,  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a 
short  and  ready  transportation,  this  coun- 
try should  be  the  sole  purveyor.  We  said 
something  of  this  in  our  last  number  with 
respect  to  flour  and  rice,  but  these  obser- 
vations can  and  ought  to  extend  to  many 
other  objects  of  American  industry.  Pota- 
toes and  lard  are  two  articles  of  not  less 
importance  than  rice  and  fllour.  30,000 
barrels  of  potatoes;  and  nearly  18,000,000 
lbs.  of  jerked  beef;  more  than  a  million 
pounds  of  ham;  2,000,000  lbs.  of  salt  pork 
and  beef.  Among  other  things  $400,000 
in  woolens  :  .$-,000,000  in  cotton,  and 
1500,000  in  lumber,  all  annually. 

Thoscdetails  added  to  the  statement  given 
at  the  commencement  in  the  first  article  on 
annexation,  serve  to  illustrate  the  <[uestir.ii 
and  BhoW  not  only  the  importance  of  cer- 
tain productions  of  American  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  from  the  great  con- 
sumption in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  but  the 
enormity  if  the  duties  witli  which  tin'  ta- 
riff of  that  government  oppresses  them, 
and  tin-  injury  Buffered  in  consequence  by 
the  commerce  of  this  country  in  being  pre- 
vented from  taking  the  part  it  should!  in 
the  importation  of  those  articles  by  these 
ctions.  But  this 
all. 

To  understand  the  enormity  of  these  du- 
ties the  American  merchant  or  producer 
must  not  calculate  them  in  the  proportion 
ed  by  the  taring  and  which  we  qq- 
pied  m  the  statement  referred  to.  There 
are  many  articles  Bet  doii  a  at  33 j  per  cent. 
which  pay  •;;  percent.  Tin-  Beems  difficult 
to  comprehend  yet  it  is  very  easy  of  expla- 
nation. If  the  rate  ofao  much  per  cent  is 
laid  on  the  price  given  to  the  article b:  the 
tariff  of  Cuba,  and  this  i>  double  its  true 
value,  it  is  clear  that  the  actual  per  oen- 

W e  will  de  i 
tin-   by  BOflH   examples.     [f  a    thousand 
bricks  worth  in   the   United    St 
dollar-,  are  •mnoiated  under  the  tariff  of 
Cuba,  at  ///v/iv.  it  i.  not  the  88    per  cent, 

Indicated  which    they    pay.   it    i- 

I  lit. 
This  example  will   enable  the    reader   B0 
ju.l-e  of  all  or  the  mo>t  part  ofour  produc- 
tions   and    wi(h    gra  >.•■  m  hen  :ip- 
Slied  t«>  nianul'.ictnr.  luxury 
n  this  last  perticoli 


l  the  notes  appended  to  article  II.  in  number 
I  27. 

|      Still  the  injury  would  not  be  so  great  if 
it  did  not  pass  beyond  the  exorbitant  sums 
which  commerce  is  obliged  to  cast  into  the 
j  coffers  of  the  colonial  government  of  Cuba. 
:  Add  to  these  the   tonnage  duty,  which,  ae 
j  we  have  stated   before,  is  .^1/A)  per  ton, 
!  and  as  the  citizens  of  the  fruited   Si 
'  employ  there  about  lM0,O<><>  tons  in  the  im- 
portation in  a  year,  it  is  evident  they  pay* 
;  not  less  than  $860,000  on  this  item  alone, 
after  allowing  for  the  exemption  of  v. 
entirely  freighted  with  molasses. 
There  are  beside   this,  the  fees  of  the 
i  Captain  of  the  port  for  countersigning  the 
I  roll;    the  anchorage   ecc :  those  den 

by  the  military  government  for 
!  going  by  the  forts  on  the  bay,  ami  tho 
I  heavy  emoluments  of  the  OuBtOtl  I 
:  interpreters  which,  according  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  manifest  and  the  increase  of- 
i  protests  &c,  vary  from  S'4  to  £12  or  more, 
I  for  each  foreign  vessel. 

Add  to  the  sum  total  of  these  damages,  to 
I  the  commerce  of  the  United   States,  that 
and  it  is  no  small  consideration,  which  re- 
sults from  the  burden  of  the  tariff  on  the 
i  Cuban  productions.    Only  two  articles  are 
\  free  by    the  tariff;  all  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  pay  at  the  rate     ft  J 
per  cent.     V,y  necessary   consequence  of 
'  these  heavy  duties  the  Cuban  Buys  de  rer, 
i  consums  lese  an  I  has  to  sell   at   a  1 
'  price,  while  the  American  imj 
their  mutual  production-  -'her 

for  what  he  buys. 

With  the  data  we  have  presented  in  con- 
nection  with  our  brief  c  -•  we 
doubt  not  that  whoever  reads  them  iu         I 
faith  will  understand  and  measure  tli 
indicted  i>y  the  actual  p                   em  of 

Cuba,   "ii    the   trade   nt'  -sates 

with   that   island,   and   no  one    will   doubt 

that  all  the  in-lustrial  cl  \me« 

rican  people  the  agrioult  !1  aa 
the  manufacturer,  the  art 

mechanic,  the  sm  ill  f ra  h  -    tho 

•reliant  participate  in  tb 

more  to  the 

tion  of  the  t 

article  wo  pointed  out  as  tho  iul 

Milt   ..f  the     DoUtW 

rmed  into  a  - 

ft  'in  t  be  Ml   an    in- 
I  portion  of  |  .ies  all  tho 
ions,  n  hich  n  I   ..nee 
and  >  be- 
tween the  tn  l 
In    our    article    no.  2,  ■                           .ted, 

and  in  tin-  prove  more  ales  we 

may  OeieuJ  •  ''rage 

duty  in  in:  luo- 

I  tiou  and  iralhc.    1.  .  ihcu  that 
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the  removal  of  this  burthen  on  production 
will  be  a  common  benefit  to  the  producer, 
consumer  and  merchant. 

If  a  quintal  of  codfish,  which  is  worth 
$2  in  the  American  market,  pays  through 
its  over-valuation  in  the  Custom  Houses 
of  Cuba,  95|  cents,  (when  at  its  true  value 
it  should  pay  but  55,)  it  cannot  be  sold 
with  profit,  -without  adding  this  amount  to 
the  price  of  the  article,  and  including  also 
its  proportion  of  all  the  other  duties.  Re- 
lieve this  quintal  of  codfish  from  more 
than  S'l,  with  which  it  is  loaded  by  these 
duties,  and  the  Cuban  can  buy  it  to  ihat 
extent  cheaper,  and  in  greater  quantity, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  the  American  sup- 
plier secures  a  quicker  and  better  price. 
The  merchant  would  reap  a  considerable 
■hare  in  these  advantages,  gaining  largely 
by  the  cessation  of  tonnage  duties,  anchor- 
age, :  v.,  in  addition  to  the  In- 
creased consumption  which  would  follow 
the  reduction  of  prices. 

These  would  be  the  immediate  and  al- 
most simultaneous  effects  of  annexation  : 
these  would  be  the  consequences  the  mo- 
ment the  star  of  Cuba  IS  placed  in  the 
Constellation  Of  Washington. 

We  must  insist  on  the  rapid  increase  of: 
the  population  of  Cuba  as  one  of  the  direct  ! 
Jtiui  immediate  results  of  annexation.  That 
it  would   multiply   in   a  lew  years   in   a 
startling  degree,  we  said  in  our  lost  num- 
ber.    Some  might  distrust  the  prophecy  if 
Ave  bused  it  on   any  political  change  that 
should  carry  Cuba  into  an  absolute  indc-  | 
p ■•ndencc,  but  founded  as  our  calculations 
were    on   the    hypothesis   of  annexation, 
they  were  perfectly  correct,  and  it  will 
not  be  an  arduous  task  to  make  this  evi- 
dent. 

If  Cuba  were  constituted  an  independent 
nation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  consolidate 
promptly  a  form  of  government,  and  a 
political  and  religious  organization  which 
would  secure  a  staple  future,  and  open  its 
gates  to  the  emigration  which  now  evades 
its  shores,  but  this  would  be  but  the  work 
of  a  moment,  when  the  island,  escaping 
from  the  talons  of  Spain  to  the  arms  of 
the  United  States,  entered  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  moral  and  political  force   which 


are  the  vital  elements  of  the  Americas 
constitution.  The  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant, the  Quaker  and  the  Lutheran ; 
every  sect  and  every  party,  can  live  to- 
gether under  the  same  sky,  breathe  the 
same  air,  think,  speak,  and  act  in  every 
lawful  occupation,  without  any  restriction, 
yet  always  revolving  in  one  circle — the 
common  welfare  ;  moving  by  one  impulse — 
the  virtue  of  labor  ;  identified  in  one  prin- 
ciple— the  social  unity  ;  sacred  tripod, 
on  which  human  perfection  is  throned,  en 
Liberty,  Equaiity,  and  Fraternity. 

If  proofs  are  required,  if  data  is  exacted, 
to  sustain  our  positions,  we  can  present 
cotemporaneous  facts  from  the  authentic 
and  official  documents  of  this  republic,  and 
they  will  not  permit  falsehood.   The  popu- 
lation  of   the    States  of  New  York  and 
Alabama   doubled   in   1-5   years,   (1830  to 
1845) ;  that  of  Indiana  in  10,  (1810  to  1820), 
and  increased  six-fold  in  20,  (1820  to  1840) ; 
that  of  Missouri  tripled  in   10,   (1830  to 
1840};    and   quintupled  in   15,   (1830    fo 
I  181-5) ;  that  of  Jfichigan  sextuplcd  in  10, 
(1830  to  1840) ;  and  increased  nine-fold  in 
!  in  15  years,  (1830  to  1845);  and  finally, 
!  to  give  the  clearest  proof  of  the  happy 
!  influence  of  the  free  and  wise  institutions 
I  of  this  republic,  on  the  augmentation  of 
the  population.  Wisconsin  increased  hers 
seven-fold  in  5  years — from  1840  to  1845. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  when  our 
Cuban  readers  observe  this  extraordinary 
increaac  of  American  population,  they 
must  notice  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
trifling  numbers,  but  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  of  millions  of  inhabitants,  in 
places  which  do  not  owe  this  increase  to 
especial  or  accidental  causes,  but,  'as  we 
have  said,  to  the  steady  and  progressive 
influence  of  the  political,  religious,  ami 
moral  elements  of  this  confederacy,  and 
its  local  advantages.  And  what  place  is 
better  situated  than  the  Island  of  Cuba? 
We  shall  speak  of  this  when  we  shall  ex- 
amine the  physical  part  of  this  island,  so 
much  favored  by  Providence. 

The  narrow  limits  of  our  periodical,  and 
the  superabundance  of  other  subjects  no 
less  interesting,  compel  us  to  suspend  our 
remarks,  to  resume  them  in  our  next 
number. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


When  we  state  the  physical  advantages 
of  Cuba  and  lightly  sketch  the  prospect  of 
its  immense  natural  riches,  and  the  ab- 
undance of  raw  materials  which  it  can 
supply  for  many  and  new  kinds  of  manu- 
factures, Ave  only  pointed  out  the  subject 
on  account  of  its  importance  and  latitude 
deserves  to  be  treated  of  separately.  We 
promised  to  speak  ot  it  in  this  number  of 
of  our  periodical ;  but  we  believe  that  the 
readers  of  La  rtnladwill  gladly  excuse  us 
this  day  and  accept  in  its  stead  another 
subject  which  appears  to  us  necessary  in 
order  that  the  first  part  of  the  question 
embraced  in  this  series  of  articles  may  be 
at  once  clearly  and  fully  set  before  them. 
We  consider  as  an  appendix  thereof  the 
notions  which  we  intend  to  present,  rela- 
tive to  the  geographical  circumstances,  to 
the  climate,  salubrity  vegetables,  animal 
and  mineral  riches  of  Cuba  Sec.  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  last  touch  to  the 
picture  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  its  annexation  in  a  mercantile  point 
of  view. 

We  indeed  believe  that  the  data,  and 
evidence  presented  by  us  in  our  preceding 
articles  are  sufficient  to  make  an  enligh- 
tened and  calculating  people  as  that  of  the 
United-States,  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  this  question,  not  only  extremely  and 
Htally  interesting  to  the  oppressed  Colony 
but  eaquallv  so  to  this  nation,  and  to  all 
Options  of  America. 

Bui  in  order  to  relieve  the  memory  of  our 
lers,  and  to  make  the  way  more  easy 
vi  o  complete  understanding  ofthe  subject 
We  beg  leave  here  to  review  the  capital 
pointfl  "f  this  first  part  of  tha  question. 
we  wish  only  to  premise  an  idea  which 
dot  mentioned  by  ue  before.  This  idea 
is  that  the  emancipation  of  Cuba,  its  com- 
plete liberty,  Its  free  aggrandisement  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
all  this  bo  America,  and  particularly  to 
the  people  of  the  United-States,  are  facts 

Which  Should  have  taken  place  OS  ciiiy  OS  in 

tli"  Jrearl820,  as  we  snail  prove  before 
lode  this  present  article. 

Let  us  new  recapitulate,  as  we  Btated 
the  most  essentia]  poiuts  of  our  I 

First,  -it  i>  demonstrated  that  the  pro- 
ducts Of  all  kinds  of  industry  in  the  Tin- 
ted   Stairs    hear    the    eimrinoiis    but 

•.  when  imported  In  Cuba,  in 
•QAeequence  of  the  oppressive  tavifl  of  Lie 
Colonial  Government, 

(■port  annually  in  tin-  Island  of  t'ul>a  the 
amount  of 


Custom-houses  of  that  country  upwards  of 
#3,^00,000. 

Thirdly. — That  they  pay  also  for  ton- 
nage duty  annually  to  the  same  (iovern- 
ment,  at  the  rate  of  $1,60  pe,r  ton,  more 
than 240,000 American  tons  being  employed 
in  that  trade  for  the  importation,  the  sum 
of  $360,000,  and  upwards. 

Fourthly. — That  instead  of  importing 
in  Cuba  amcrican  products  to  the  amount, 
of  upwards  of  #20,000,000,  they  only  im- 
port to  the  amount  of  less  than  §6,000,000, 

Fifthly.— That  the  United  States,  in- 
stead of  employing  in  the  trade  of  Cuba, 
for  its  importation  and  exportation  1,000',? 
000  of  tons,  and  upwards,  they  only  em- 
ploy 170,773  tons. 

Sixthly. — That  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  at  present  pay  from  >2o 
to  £10  a  thousand,  for  manufacture1!  to- 
bacco of  Cuba,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
for  the  leaf  of  tobacco,  sustain  a  great 
prejudice,  which  would  have  been  allevi- 
ated during  these  twenty  years  by  its 
emancipation;  for  on  its  being  indepen- 
dent it  would  have  regulated  it-  tariff  in 
a  manner  favorable  to  this  country,  or  if 
already  annexed  it  would  trade  freeiy  with 
all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy. 

Skvknthly.—  That  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  have  for   these    20  years 
almost  universally   Supplied   with 
and  molasses;  for  the   islan  I 
iVee  <ine,   1826,  and  annexed  or  allied,  to 
the     United-States.     American 
devoted  to  the  culture  and  prosperity  of  its 
agricultural  wealth,  would  not  only    have 

promoted  the  improvement  oi  this 

of  its   trade,  but  of  all  its  t; 

eral  factor,  and  seeure  I  by    the    iutr.'luc- 

tion  of  their  machinery,  of  their  know- 
Ledge  of  cultivation  n  marked  preference 
in  favour  of  Cuban  produ 

Eighthly. — That  the  advantages  which 
the  onnexal ion 

country  particulars,  should 

lated  only  on  its  present  condition, 

the  supposition  that  they  sb<  I 

in  every 

change  ;  far  if  in  man  . 
the  number  of  inhabitants  h 

in  ten  years,    and  ei  on  in  1:  I 

reason  t"  doubt  that  the  same  thing enould 

happen  in   the    hlnel  |  h«r   the 

free  and  \vist.  instituti  -public. 

for   there  is  n 

ni  to  ImmigT  . 

in  ;  pro-.]  lualsof  all  ind 

• 
lands   mill   uncultivated. 
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an  eternal  spring,  none  of  the  rigors  of 
winter,  a  benign  and  salubrious  climate  ; 
these  are  indisputably  circumstances 
which  offer  the  most  convenient  and  rapid 
meaus  of  prosperity  to  the  workman  es- 
tablished in  Cuba,  however  limited  his  ca- 
pital may  be  in  specie,  and  he  may  even 
assure  as  a  certainty,  that  the  possession 
ot'a  small  lot  ef  ground,  the  power  of  a 
vigorous  arm,  virtue  of  labour,  with 
economy,  are  sufficient  to  produce  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years  one  of  those  fortunes 
which  abound  so  much  in  our  country, 
notwithstanding  the  restrictions  and  op- 
pressions of  a  bad  government.  The  incle- 
mency of  the  winter  neither  interrupts 
there  the  occupations  of  the  agriculturist, 
n<>r  is  he  compelled  to  incur  nny  extraor- 
dinary expense  for  his  clothing,  for  he 
does  not  need  either  cloth  or  flannels ;  the 
extreme  fertility  of  the  land  saves  the 
large  expense  and  labour  of  the  husband- 
ed the  costs  of  manure;  all  plants 
produce  with  very  little  exception,  twice 
a  year  ;  one  crop  follows  immediately  the 
other,  without  any  greater  delay  than  is 
y  to  gather  and  sow;  and  at  the 
same  time  many  articles  of  first  necessity 
surh  as  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cocoa, 
bananas,  &0.  it  is  sufficient  to  con- 
sign to  the  earth  once  the  seed,  to 
gather  for  many  subsequent  years  and 
generations  the  fruits  of  labour. 

Ninthly. — That  Cuba,  thanks  to  extra- 
ordinary and  privilegedgeographical  situa- 
tion, in  immediate  contact  with  Cape-Sa- 
ble, the  southern  extremity  of  the  United- 
States  and  withCape-Catoche,  the  most  pro 
jecting  point  of  Yucatan  is  the  Key  of  the 
american  gulph,  in  the  waters  of  which  now 
those,  great  and  magnificent  rivers  of  the 
"West  discharge  themselvs,  enriched  by  the 
tributary  rivers  of  the  interior  of  those 
regions,  as  far  as  California  ;  and  of  all 
the  coasts  towards  the  Pacific,  a  new  way 
of  communiction,  which  will  necessarily 
be  opened  in  a  short  time  across  Mexico. 
will  put  in  communication  again  with 
Africa  and  Europe,  the  East  with  the 
"West ,  and  the  gate  leading  to  this  tho- 
roughfare of  nations,  the  predestined  em- 
porium of  this  universal  trade,  is  the  Is- 
land of  Cuba,  which  appears  purposely 
placed  where  it  lies,  with  this  intent,  by 
the  hand  of  nature. 

Texthly. — That,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  the  premises,  Cuba  should  in 
the  supposition  of  annexation,  to  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  mercantile  transactions 
of  the  whole  world,  and  either  by  reason 
of  its  peculiar  shape,  its  numberless  ports, 
its  position  in  the  chain  of  the  islands  ex- 
tending towards  the  north,  the  East  and 


I  the  south,  or  of  its  natural  wealth,  if 
it  should  be  with  a  political  change  as  that 

I  which  we  wish  for,  if  it  soil  should  become 
populous  as  it  is  possible,,  if  its  surface 

|  should  be  crossed  by  a  net  of  railroads,  if 
steamers  and  every  description  of  coasting 
vessels  should  float   on  her  rivers,     the 

i  island  of  Cuba  would  be  for  the  newworld, 

I  what  England  is,  in  the  midst  of  her  pros- 
perity, for  the  old.  What  does  Cuba  need 
for  all  this  ?  Liberty,  encouragement, 
Protection.  These  circumstances  not  at- 
tainable by  it,  but  through  the  political 
change  which  we  pointed  out. 

On  presenting  to  our  readers  the  fore- 
going recapitulation  of  the  principal  points 
relative  to  the  first  part  of  the  question 
which  now  engages  our  attention,  we  con- 
fidently trust  that,  as  well  by  reason  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  data,  as  of  the  exact- 
ness of  the  observations  and  consequences 
which  we  have  produced,  they  will  not 
doubt  the  truth  of  our  assertions. 

And  why  does  the  Island  of  Cuba  still 
remain  under  the  same  political  regimen, 
to  the  prejudice  of  all  America,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  United-States  ?  This  ques- 
tion can  be  easly  answered.  We  would 
answer  :  because  the  government  of  the 
United-States  did  not  look  with  the  interest 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  that  part  of  America 
so  important  under  all  aspects,  because 
said  government  did  not  foresee,  or  did 
not  wish  to  foresee  the  mercantile,  political 
and  military  influence  of  Cuba  in  the  New 
World;  because  said  governmen  did  not 
comprehend,  or  did  not  notice  theintrests 
of  all  industrial  classes  of  this  people,  with 
respect  to  a  country  which  opens  to  the 
American  masses  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  incalculable  labour,  wealth,  and  well 
being ! 

If  in  1826,  when  the  deliverer  of  Col- 
ombia, Simon  Bolivar,  the  William  Tell 
of  America,  conceived  the  project  of  free- 
ing Cuba,  and  Port-Rico,  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Metropolis,  the  cabinet  of  Washington, 
had  not  opposed  the  undertaking  the  two 
pearls  of  the  impoverished  crown  of  Spain 
should  not  still  remain  in  America,  to  the 
injury  of  free  America,and  above  all  to  the 
mortification  of  the  enlightened,  fortunate, 
Republican  nation,  which  take  the  lead  of 
Western  Civilization.  Why  did  not  the  fra- 
gile domination  of  Europe  receive  then  the 
mortal  blow  in  the  new-world  ?  Columbia 
Chili  and  Mexico  conceived  then  the  idea 
of  saving  the  two  only  colonies  which  re- 
mained under  the  Spanish  yoke  in  the  New 
World.*  The  great  Assembly  of  the  south- 
ern Republics  convened  at  Panama  san- 
ctioned the  project ;  the  land  and  sea  forces 
of  those  three  states  were  disposed  to  coop- 
erate in  the  undertaking,  in  concert  with 
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•ssessed  of 


the  Cuban  people:  all  was  ready  for  the  be  American  Government,  possessed 
extermination  of  the  dominion  ofan  Euro-  Cuba  Hid  Porto  Rico  where  hopes  of 
pean  people  who  inorder  to  snatch  by  viu-c.;;,;^-^y';-r.}-t..-red. 
Lee  premature  crops  from  Ameriea,  had  |  We  would  !#*  ^  have  omitted  a  fact 
caused  its  virgin  and  productive  fields  to  be  ,  like  this,  the  only  on.  ***»  tarnishes  the 
irrigated  with  tears  and  blood.  !  lustre  and  well-deserved  refutation  ui  me 

Thecause  of  Liberty,  the  cause  of  Hu-  j  freest  and  wisest  Cabinet  of  boiu  M'jri't3> 
inanity,  and  Civilization,  the  general  in-  — we  would  wish  to  tear  from  its  diploma- 
terests  of  the  West,  the  very  conveniencies  '  tic  history,  a  page  containing  3UCU  ^n 
of  the  United  States,  all,  all,  Was  forgot-  oblivion,  not  to  say  abandonment  of  tn» 
ten:  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  op-  most  vital  principle  of  the  policy  of  the 
enly  opposed  that  holy  crusade,  lbr  the  American  Union.  But  neither  our  con- 
complete  American  Redemption,  and  did  I  science  does  permit  this,  nor  ire 
not  .permit  the  regenerating  sparks  of  the  thorised  to  sacrifice  the  truth  t" 
purification  Same  which  had  been  heroi-  dary  consideration,  nor  would  be  free 
cally  kindled  on  the  continent  by  the  Anglo  from  guilt,  by  our  concealment  ofan  act 
Americans  themselves,  to  puss  over  to  the  which  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes 
Archipielago  of  the  West  Indies!  \  of  the  misfortunes    of  Mexico,  of  ' 

Not  only    from    that  very    period    the    J>ia»  °f  P*aan»,  of  New  Granada,  and  el 
Spanish   domination    in    America    would  j  (Juba  and  Porto   Rico;  the   last  of  which 


have  been  at  an  end,  and  in  a  short  time 
ruction  cf  that  of  the  two  other 
European  powers  in  the  New  World  would 
have  been  prepared,  but  Spanish  d 
being  dislodged  from  its  last  intrench- 
ments,  it  would  not  have  preserved  in 
Cube  and  Port  Bice  two  nests  apt  to  pro- 
duce hopes  of  reconquering  its  last  poss- 
S.mthern  America  being  then  free 
from  a  mortal  foe,  moved  by  pecuniary 
incentives,  and  by  national  pride  would 
have  run  With  gigantic  steps  towards  its 
aggrandisement,  prosperity  and  perfection: 
Northern  America,  completely  purified, 
would  have  enjoyed  with  the  rights  of  its 


arc   still   unredeemed    victims.      Neither 
speaking  to  the  people  of  the  Unit, 
of  their  material  interests,  of  their  mer- 
cantile conveniencies,  with  respect 
be,  can   we  neglect  t  that   the 

opposition  of  their  Government   to    the 

Independence  of  that  Island    in    1626    has 
i.  and  still  i  the  in- 

dustrial masses  ofthiS  country,  the  enor- 
mous damages  and    losses   which   can    bo 
calculated,  on  viewing  our  preceding  re- 
capitulation ?     How  many  million- 
I  v  American  trader-  in    I 

aial  Government  <  * 

Bow  many  millions  lost  by  American  pre* 


superiority  in  age,   wisdom,  and  govern-ydneers,  in  oonc 

meiit,  !•  j  which  her   \  try  having  been  nrei 

Bring    her.    The  American   which  was  to  be  supplied  by  them-     Lei 

unity  should   have  been    obtained,  ;:''    be    made    out,    - 

perpetrated,  with  the  prosperity  and  ha]  seisin  the  B]  twenty 

OS,  and  the  -urn    will   be  frightful,  but 
and  thl  Atlantic     it  with   truth 


should  have  :  many  troubles 

and  sufferings,  many  scand 
minion-  scenes  of  blood  and  te  ■ 
oause  the  voice  of  Humanity 


And  it  ■  ■•'  the   1  *nit<  I 

have  a  motive  to  disapprove   the  i 


since    it    is    not    listene  I  .plaint  will  not  the 

Karth. — 

eutral  m  the 


he  in   any    way    alleviated:    the    American 

Government  ought  to  account  to  I 

pie  of  the  l'i  i    the  millions 

eir  trade  « ith  Cuba  in  I 
of  twenty  years ;  tlie  American   i 

ment,  in   short,  should    be 
men  and  to  Qod,  (bf   the  l  u 

and  the  blood  oec  isioned  I  . 

ntinent,  on  t; 

of  tyrannical  Spa  • 

remaining.  human 


- 

My  as  the    I 
tins   in  the  claws  of  the   I 

.    with    Uk*<. 


(From  No.  10  of  "LA  VERDAD.") 


As  I  perceive  in  some  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  the  charge 
hi;  "i^'ir  against  Che  Cubans,  that  they  pre- 
fer slavery  and  the  sepulchral  tranquility 
in  which  they  live,  rather  than  expose 
themselves  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  ex- 
change bheir  situation,  (without  denying 
that  some  of  them  have  reached  such  a  de- 
gree of  debasement)  I  have  collected  the 
aich follow,  herein  inserted.  They 
will  inform  y ©o  about  the  character  of  the 
Ci'.ii:  11-  in  general,  end  will  show  that  if 
there  were  times  when,  for  motives  un- 
connected wth  servility  or  abjection,  they 
put  up  patiently  With  tyranny,  the  latter 
should  have  debased  them  in  the  extreme, 
should  they  continue  silent,  and  without 
shaking  it  oif. 

With  respect  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment, it  is  very  unpleasant  to  me  that  it 
does  not  occupy  a  more  enviable  place  in 
th's  matter;  yet  it  has  become  indispen- 
sable to  assign  to  it  the  place  which  it 
justly  deserves,  in  order  to  clear  up  the 
truth  ;  and  the  facts  which  I  quote  are  free 
from  all  aggravating  circumstances. 

Being  fond  of  truth,  you  must  be  fond 
also  of  justice,  and,  relying  upon  this,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  submit  to  your  judgment 
my  observations,  in  order  that  you  may 
give  them  a  place  in  your  ladyship's  valu- 
able periodical,  should  you  think  proper 
so  to  do,  being  sure  that  by  so  doing  you 
will  confer  a  favor  upon  one  who  is,  very 
respectfully, 

your  ladyship's 

Most  obedient  servant,  B. 
The  island  of  Cuba  being  situated  so  near 
to  the  American  Union,  the  liberal  institu- 
tions of  which,  and  the  blessings  arising 
from  them  to  the  people,  are  well  known 
to  the  Cubans,  who  can  compare  them  with 
the  tyrannical  system  prevailing  in  Cuba, 
from  which  only  evils  and  miseries  origi- 
date :  and  its  white  papulation  being  in 
imminent  danger  of  seeing  even  the  hopes 
of  its  well-being  blasted  for  ever,  the  me- 
tropolis being  unable  to  remedy  the  evils, 
or  to  prevent  the  Cubans  from  providing 
for  their  safety,  should  they  undertake 
so  to  do,  it  appears  strange  that  they  seem 
torpid ;  and  their  apparent  apathy,  toge- 
ther with  the  calumny  published  by  some 
person,  to  wit:  "that  nobody  in  Cuba 
wishes  for  independence,"  may  give  rise 


to  the  opinion,  in  those  who  do  not  know 
what  has  happened  and  what  actually  hap- 
pens in  Cuba,  and  that  the  Cubans  are 
imbeciles  and  unworthy  of  being  free. 
Would  to  heaven  it  were  so  easy  to  remedy 
the  evils,  as  to  dissipate  this  calumny, 
prove  that  the  Cubans  have  constantly 
striven  to  gain  the  independence  of  Cuba, 
and  that  loyalty  or  sympathy  to  a  tyran- 
nical government,  is  an  exotic  plant  in  a 
Cuban  breast! 

The  chief  cause  why  the  Cubans  have 
not'broken  the  chains  which  oppress  them, 
and  why  they  have  not  risen  to  the  rank 
of  freemen,  as  all  of  them  are  anxious  to 
do  is,  that  the  Government  ef  the  United 
States  has  rivetted  those  very  same  chains ! 
There  is  no  statesman  or  diplomatist  who 
does  not  know  it!  If  this  has  been  just, 
the  whole  world  will  decide.  In  defence 
of  the  Cubans,  it  is  our  duty  to  prove  the 
truth  of  our  assertion,  and  we  shall  do  so, 
by  alleging  authentic  facts  which  derive 
their  origin  from  the  period  when  the 
deeds  and  the  immortal  name  of  General 
Bolivar  became  familiar  to  the  Cubans  and 
•hat  the  tyranny  became  insufferable. 
From  that  very  time  never  have  the  Cu- 
bans ceased  to  exert  themselves  within  and 
without  the  island  in  behalf  of  that  beloved 
country.  An  extensive  scheme  of  con- 
spiracy having  proved  abortive  in  conse- 
quence of  inexperience,  in  1823,  the  same 
task  was  pursued  with  zeal  in  the  country, 
and  the  assistance  of  Colombia  and  Mexico 
was  solicited,  and  with  that  aid  the  blow 
was  preparing  which  was  to  have  imparted 
i  freedom  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  1826, 
I  when  the  American  Government  being  in- 
formed of  that  undertaking  (combined  al- 
!  ready  at  that  time  by  the  Republics  of 
Mexico  and  Chili,  in  concert  with  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
American  Assembly  convened  at  Panama) 
j  the  President  made  a  special  message  on  the 
15th  of  March, 1826,  and  sent  it  toCongress, 
stating  the  undertaking,  and  giving  assu- 
j  ranee  that  he  would  not  spare  any  effort 
tending  to  support  the  authority  of  Spain 
on  the  ill-fated  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
|  Rico  ;  in  consequence  of  that  fatal  decla- 
ration, by  his  order,  notice  thereof  was 
given  to  the  Representatives  at  those  Re- 
publics, and  to  those  of  the  governments 
of  France  and  England,  thereby  interest- 
ing all  in  so  strange  a  crusade. 
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Thus  was  frustrated  the  undertaking  as  \ 
great   as  the  glory  of  the  hero  who  con- j 
ceived  it,  and  who  was  to  achieve  the  sig-  ' 
rial  deed  of  the  redemption  of  all  Southern 
America. 

Bolivar,  triumphant  over  the  Spaniards 
in  I'nu,  where,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
1208,  by  the  capture  of  Callao  he  completed 
the  undertaking  of  the  independence  of 
the  southern  continent,  causing  the  Span- 
ish  flag  to  disappear  for  ever  from  that 
hemisphere,  was  at  the  head  of  an  array 
of  20,000  men,  and  upwards,  victorious, 
inured  to  war,  unemployed,  ambitious  of 
glQry,  and  as  anxious  as  his  worthy  Chief 
to  drive  the  common  enemy  from  his  last  . 
hold.  Mexico  and  Chili  were  also  tranquil  I 
and  unemployed :  Mexico  with  more  sol- 
diers than  Bhe  want*  d,  and  Chili  with  a 
strong  navy,  and  all  animated  by  the  same 
patoiotic  S(  ntiment  -  as  those  of  Colombia. 

Were  not  these  authentic  facts,  I  would 
omit  the  answer  which  General  Bolivar 
gave  at  I  year,   1826,  to 

the  commission  of  Cubans,  some  of  whom 
had  jusl  arrived,  and  others  had  accom- 
panied him  at  the  campaign  of  Peru,  [n 
he  told  them,  "  "We 
t&nnol  set  at  defiance  the  American  Go- 
vernment; in  conjunction  with  that  of 
England,  determined  on  maintaii 
authority  of  Spain  over  the  [slan 
ba   Mid  :  although  that  deter- 

mination will  keep  us  in  constant  alarm, 
and  will  '  ■  e,  in 

order  to  repel  any  attempt  which  our  te- 
nacious enemy  might  make  from  those 
Islands,  [f  the  great  mind  and  genius  of 
Bolivar  v e -  p,  is  it  snr- 

.  being  alone,  and 
inted  within  and  without  by  the 
mies  of  their  liberty,  ho 
pel  ldl  to  stop  and  act  slowly  and  oauti 
ly  .;  How  much  must  the  Indomitable  mind 
of  that  great  man 
bimseli  •  topped  in  his  glori<  u 
the  foundei  i  of  tb  •  in  I  -  f  the 

wold  of  « lolut 
In   1827  the  white  population  of  Cuba 
attm  wiih  the  transient  | 
are  compul ■■  l  to  '•••  80,00* '     un  ant 
841,061,  and  that  lor  to 

nt  that  per  en,  of  w  hich  num- 

ber ::  '    1828,  !.  i  l 

alittl  ni  oonsequei 

the  adtlil  tOO  mads  tO  it  in  that  J  ear  an  I  in 

1824,  of  the  remnant  of  the  <  i 
•aad  times  routed  and  putt  to  night 

lomiiia  ;  and  of  th.>>.e  which  had  at  length 

surrei 

hello  in  L823,  and  at    Marac  lib  i  in  1824  ; 

the  former  to  the  hero  of  Venezuela,  the 

invincible  General  Pats,  the  latter  t 


always  victorious  hero  of  Maracaibo,  Ge- 
neral Padilla,    The  garrison  of  ('uba  was 

disseminated  oyer  all  the  territory  of  the 
Island  in  parties  of  10  to  800  men  :  from 
Cienfuegos  to  Port  Principe,  a  centra]  and 
nmst  populous  part  of  Cuba,  and  where 
less  people  of  color  are  to  be  found  ;  the 
number  of  soldiers,  those  of  all  detach- 
ments being  counted,  did  hot  amount  to 
one  thousand;  the  greatest  part  of  them 

it  Principe,  which  \ 
by  the  regiment  of  Leon  with  a  littl 
than  500  men,  and  two  f  those 

that  hail  capitulated  at  >;  in  the 

interesting  castle  of  Xacrua.  only  ]l>  men 
aid  a  lieutenant  were  to  be  found, 
plot  had  been  formed  to  .  eize  on  them,  to 
enable  the  Columbian  troops  to  occupy  it. 

rmbian  fleet  was  so  much  - 
to  the  Spanish  that  it  frequently  '  I 
the  principal  ports  of  the  Island,  and  it  is 

-  that  Porto  Cabello  woul  I 
have  surrendered  if  Spain  had  ha  i 
to  protect  it.  The  Spanish  licet  >• 
burnt  in  the  Port  of  Hart 

The  nnh-r  for  independence  which  cha- 
racterizes the  Cubans 
general  that  in  the  year   1825.  a  - 
tensive  c 

government,  the  nucleus  of  which 
the  Havana,  and  its  ramifical  ; 

to  all  the  principal  towns  of  t!:-' 
Unfortunately  all  the  plot  v. 

!id  per- 
secutcl,  or  those  that  could 
conceal  themselves  until  tney  could  leave 
Ho-  country,  imprif  i  ••  1.    T.  Pi    !i  and  J. 
Lemus,  the  rinj  i  both  military 

men,   were    tin  n,   and    with 

them  many  more 
by  far  a  larger  numl  i  them- 

fields,  and  tl 
they  were  not  few,  l. 

took  refuge  in  the  l  n  himbia 

n  l  Mei  from  his 

1 

fficer  under    R 

the  f..ru  •  ■ 

. 

vice  in  ti 

lied   the  diplomat 

then  wei  e  kin 

i 

them,  and  fl  ittorcd  them  m 

that  w  hen  the  Spanish  dom  i 

oxtiniru- 

help  them  to  Strike    t 

OttOft. 

all  fell  in  the  hands 
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and  these  and  all  the  papers  were  decreed 
to  be  burnt,  and  were  in  fact  burnt  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  in  the  public 
square,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  troops 
fully  displayed. 

On  considering  the  state  of  defence  of 
the  Island,  (which  should  more  properly 
be  called  no  defence,)  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  white  population  and  that  of 
color,  the  love  of  independence  of  its  in- 
habitants, all  which,  we  are  sure,  was 
known  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  what  moved  it  to  prevent  the 
combined  forces  of  Columbia,  Mexico  and 
Chili,  intermixed  with  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  officers,  well  disciplined,  and  of 
every  grade,  with  General  Valero,  the 
brave  conqueror  of  Callao  from  Porto 
Rico,  at  their  head,  should  assail  the  ex- 
piring power  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
tli.it  nest  of  royal  iniquities  by 
which  the  Ilispano  -  American  race  is 
scourged. 

According  to  our  mode  of  thinking,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
ceived by  that  most  keen  English  Minister. 
Mr.  Canning,  wh<>,  ai  he  rare  a  political 
existence  to  the  New  World,  to  preserve 
the  political  balance  (which  circumstance 
he  stated  in  foil  Parliament,)  was  willing 
then  to  preserve  to  Spain  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  in  order  to  snatcli  it  from  her  after- 
wards. 

However,  the  Cubans  did  not  lose  cou- 
rage ;  and  although  their  efforts  were  not 
efficacious,  they  will  not  be  lost;  they  will 
not  falter,  although  their  inconveniences 
be  multiplied,  and  although  the  enemies  of 
independence  may  disgorge  blasphemies 
and  anathemas  by  thousands. 


The  American  government  has  ratified 
afterwards  that  fatal  determination,  keep- 
ing thus  open  the  only  way  by  which  craf- 
ty England  may  carry  into  effect  he'r 
double  project  of  levelling  the  flourishing 
condition  of  agriculture  in  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba,  to  the  miserable  one  in  which  the 
West  India  islands  are,  accomplishing  her 
ambitious  object  of  establishing  a  Gibral- 
tar at  the  West  end  of  Cuba,  from  which 
at  her  pleasure  she  may  watch  and  contem- 
plate the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  secure  to  her- 
self free  ingress  and  egress,  and  close  the 
canal  of  scarcely  80  leagues  between  Cuba 
and  Yucatan,  should  she  set  foot  on  that 
Peninsula,  where  her  ships  of  war  as  early 
as  1801  found  a  sure  anchorage  in  the  is- 
land of  Women,  (Mugeres)  situate  at  the 
east  of  the  peninsula,  and  contiguous  to 
Cape  Catoche. 

It  is  flattering  for  us  now-a-days  to  see 
that  the  American  government  has  changed 
its  policy  to  a  favorable  one  with  respect 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  New  World  ; 
and  every  thing  induces  us  to  believe  that 
Cuba,  being  one  of  the  most  important 
sections  thereof,  and  the  interests  of  the 
U.  S.  being  closely  connected  with  that 
island,  the  latter  will  not  be  considered 
an  exception. 

We  might  add  a  great  deal  to  what  pre- 
|  cedes,  but  we  believe  that  what  we  stated 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  appa- 
rent cause  of  the  lethargy  of  Cubans  :  that 
the  love  of  independence  is  burning  in 
their  breast,  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  been  the  step-father  of 
the  weak  and  oppressed  Cuba,  and  that  he, 
whoever  he  be,  is  a  calumniator  or  a  fool, 
who  affirms  that  "  the  Cubans  are  contented 
with  Spanish  Despotism." 


In  confirmation  of  our  opinions,  we  have  thought  proper,  and  at  the  same 
time  pleasant  to  the  readers,  to  adjoin  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  competent 
judge — from  the  Commercial  Agent  of  the  United  States  in  Nuevitas — where 
sufficient  data  and  proofs  will  be  found  of  our  assertions. 


A    LETTER    FROM    GEORGE    LEIGHTON    DITSOX,     LATE    UNITED    STATES    VICE-CONSUL 
AT    NUEVITAS,    TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    MERCHANTS    MAGAZINE. 

When  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  are  daringly  invaded  on  one  side,  what  have 
we  to  expect  but  that  their  political  rights  should  be  deserted  and  betrayed,  in  the 
same  proportion  on  the  other  ? — Junius. 


Is  tliore  then  a  nation,  who,  by  its  su- 
pinity,  eon-ummate  ipnorance,  or  studied 
untr:ict:ibleness,  so  far  overlooks  its  own 
interests  as  to  disregard  the  well-being 
and  Support  of  its  subjects  by  not  protect- 
ing their  labor  and  encouraging  habits  of 
industry  ?    Spain  once  bad  1km*  effective 

■  mmanded  the  commerce,  and  was 
almost  BiistresG  of  the  world;  but  what  is 
Bheaow?  Her  island  colony,  Cuba,  it  is 
said,  during  the  eighty  years  immediately 
preceding  1800,  built  something  like  120 

of  war.carrying  between  5,000  and 
6,000  ;miii-\  Her  present  navy  consists  of 
one  frigate,  two  Bteatners,  (built  in  the 
United  States,")  and  ■  few  small  craft  of 
from  one  to  fifteen  guns  each'.    The  di<- 

OOntSnl    of    tlu>    subjects    :it    li"iii 

mother  country,  make  her  revolutions  a 
stereotype  article  in  our  press  ;  but  a<  our 
object  is  Cuba,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
t<»  the  policy  she  pursues  towards  this,  §j. 
most  the  only  valuable  foreign  p 
she  has  left  of  the  numerous  on< 

one,-  enriched  her  eoff<  rS,    the  Others  hav- 
ing, one  bj  on,',  after  enduring 
•  i  he  same  irrational  bj  item  of  op- 

pression   whieh    tins    [elan  1    now    SUffSTS, 

shaken  off  the  yoke,  and  deel  :•<•  1  them- 
selves  M free  and  kidepondent. "     These 

republics,    thus    impelled    into    . 

Spain,  though  reluct ant ly .  has  been  obliged 
Id  un  an  annual 

revenue  of    more   the*  #60,000,000 ;    yet 

never,  it  would  fteeitt, 

these  sa  i 

of  lenity  or  of  v,  isdom. 


A  recent  writer,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Cu> 
,  ba,"  says  :  "  The  people  are  taxed  beyond 
!  any  other  known  community,  its  half  mil- 
lion whites  paying  annually  more  than 
.-.l'j  C)00 ,000,*  but  a  trifling  portion  ef  whieh 
is  expended  in  the  island  in  other  than 
moans  to  keep  them  in  subjection."  Al- 
most every  new  general  who  has  dotttl* 
1  over  the  Island  since  the  time  of 
Tacon,"  has,  rot  Che  purpose  of  making 
the  revenne  mare  considerable,  and  thus 
gratifying  the  rapaoionsness  <<t'  its  : 
volent  parent,  added  a  new  item  to  the  al- 
ready existing  Long  list  of  duty  miiitntlas. 
Besides  this,  the  mere  fixe  i  lax 
one-tenth  of  all  the  ganado  of  the  I 
to    fte  church,   and   6    | 

paid   to  goxernmenl  amount 

•  f  land,  mini 

\c.  ;    and    it    is   evtin. 
only  this  last  in  | 

to  the  influx  of  ibreignera,  (thai 
which  to  any  tei  ill  not  ou large 

upon  hen  I 

.-.  ,r\    one    on   arriv  in  ml  his 

hut  this  not 
Sioient  and  ai 

for  His 
oonduci      n 

ned.   an  I  '    cm.   as 

which 
■ 

;.  'aces  a 


I  At  prr»rr 


carta  de  domicilio  must  also  be  obtained, 
and  every  person  in  whose  house  he  sleeps 
must  report  him  to  the  authorities.  If  he 
■wish  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
another  passport  is  required  tit  a  cost  of 
two  shillings,  and  this  has  to  be  shown  in 
each  district  through  which  he  passes,  to 
the  captain  de  partido.  When  he  leaves 
the  island,  then  comes  the  last  fond  grip 
upon  his  purse.  He  has  to  obtain  another 
passport.  A  few  years  ago,  one  cost  only 
$2  ;  soon  after  the  price  was  s4  ;  and  last 
year  #7  50  was  paid.  Such  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  rapid  increase  of  taxation  and 
oppression  ;  and  I  have  often  in  silence 
shuddered  at  the  thought,  that  the  acme 
of  endurance  must  ere  long  be  reached. 

If  a  heavy  or  even  an  enormous  duty 
was  laid  on  the  luxuries  and  fancies  of 
life,  few  would  have  cause  to  complain ; 
bu  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Domestic  in- 
dustry, the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow, 
the  home-man'8  toil,  bear  the  burden  ;  all 
the  necessaries  of  lite,  being  the  especial 
objects,  it  w<>uld  seem,  Of  heavy  taxation  : 
and  the  church  lends  willingly  her  helping 
hand  to  keep  in  tiie  humility  of  poverty 
the  most  industrious  class,  f  Flour,  for 
instance,  with  n  duty  of  ftlO  ".0  per  barrel, 
can  be  used  only  by  the  richer  portion  of 
the  inhabit. uii.-.  v.  bib.'  ihe  indigent  and  la- 
boring are  driven  for  sustenance  to  a  mi- 
Bfyable  substitute — the  tasteless,  nourish- 
less  bread  of  the  casave  nook  This  is  not 
all  of-tho  burden  which,  iu  reality  rests 
upon  them.  Besides  the  tax  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farms,  on  the  transfer  of  pro. 
party,  on  imported,  articles*  there  is  also 
a  heavy  duty  on  the  exports. 

What  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all  this, 
and  what  must  be  the  inevitable  results  .* 
As  the  products  of  even  excessive  physical 
exertions  are  not  suiiicient-  to  enable  the 
producer  to  live  well  himself,  clothe  or 
educate  his  children,  lie  falls  into  a  state 
of  unenviable  inli.ferencc  and  idleness, 
and  consequent  dissipation  of  all  his  ener- 
gies, leaves  his  farm  for  the  gambling- 
house,  the  cock-pit,  or  the  night  uighvay, 
and  becomes  a  useless,  if  not  a  danger- ni. 
member  of  society.  He  does  not.  for  he 
dares  not,  openly  and  boldly  set  at  defiance 
the  laws,  and  speak  out  plainly  of  griev- 
ances and  redress,  but  his  heari  is  never- 
theless justly  in  rebellion,  though  lie  m 
only  by  a  shrug  of  the  shouldm*  ansre-L 
a  question  as  to  the  cause  of  his  diBflortte  m  . 
He  feels,  as  everything  but  a  sea  .eh ; 
brute  must,  the  never-loosened  yoke,  and 
the  government  give  very  significant,  ex- 
pression of  their  knowledge  of  it  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  troops  when  they 
ifcetfjan  the  taxes.  It  is  well  they  do  so, 
for  I  believe  it  only  needs  a  union  of  the 


abundant  material  existing  at  the  present 
time  in  the  island,  to  make  the  mother 
country  deeply  and  lastingly  regret  the 
high-handed  and  impolitic  system  of  op- 
pression, which  she  has  so  long  unjustly 
exercised  over  her  once  manly,  but  now 
humiliated,  degraded,  and  almost  worth- 
less subjects ;  and  a  union  of  those  mate- 
rials, it  appears  to  me,  must  inevitably 
take  place,  and  the  consequent  results  will 
be  the  same  as  those  which  now  shed  such 
a  bright  and  sacred  halo  around  the  glo- 
rious republics  of  the  South  ;  though,  in 
this  case,  if  the  United  States  look  well  to 
their  own  interests,  they  may  add  the 
richest  of  jewels  to  the  girdle  of  their  con- 
quests. 

Stability  of  character  is  as  necessary  for 
a  government,  in  order  to  obtain  a  res- 
pectable standing,  as  it  is  for  an  individual. 
But  what,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  indi- 
cated the  course  of  the  political  atmos- 
phere of  Spain,  better  than  the  shifting 
weathercock  system  pursued  towards  Cu- 
ba. In  one  thing  only  has  this  royal  mo- 
ther been  stable,-— in  an  unswerving  course 
of  exaction.  Under  the  old  and  favorable 
mining  laws  of  that  country,  foreigners, 
as  well  as  natives,  were  allowed  to  work 
mines  (all  of  which  belong  to  the  crown) 
and  export  ores  free  of  imposts  for  ten 
years  from  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions. Several  persons,  known  to  me,  were 
thus  induced  to  carry  into  the  island,  and 
invest  in  that  species  of  enterprise,  large- 
sums  of  money,  When  well  embarked  in 
the  undertaking,  a  new  law  was  promul- 
gate I  by  Espartero,  that  after  February, 
1845,  no  inoro  copper  ores  should  be  ship- 
ped, and  all  that  were  exported  from  the 
time  of  issuing  the  order  to  that  date,  were 
to  be  bonded,  to  pay  an  undefined  duty 
n  hen  called  for.  The  mines  had  also  to 
bonded  Tor  the  same  effect.  When  February 
came,  came  a  new  order  to  grant  an  ex- 
tension (>.  i.vo  years,  and  a  deposit  of  5 
per  ecu'  on  ores  .shipped  up  to  that  time, 
after  vrhVh  fdl  a,  ere  to  be  smelted  in  the 
island.  Petition  after  petition  was  for- 
warded to  the  proper  authorities,  showing 
in  the  no.%1  conclusive  and  incontestable 
tanner,  the  injustice  that  had  been  done 
to  those  \  i.>  had  bought  or  disoovered 
tines,  and  I  tvested  capital,  under  the  ap- 
parent s  em  vily  of  laws  which  allowed  them 
the  privilege  of  exporting  copper  ten  years 
iihoui  paying  any  custom  dues  whatso- 
ever. The  result  was  a  slight  reduction 
of  the  impost. 

But,  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  that 
instability  and  entire  abandonment,  so 
prejudicial  to  their  own  interests,  of  all 
moral  obligations  and  "  good  faith."  The 
seaport  of  Nueyitas  is  large  and  comma* 
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•dious  ;  and,  though  the  entrance  to  its  | 
•channel  is  obscure,  and  somewhat  danger- 
ous, it  offered  many  inducements  to  mer- 
chants, and  did  bid  fair  to  rival  the  most  ] 
flourishing  cities  of  the  island.  Traders  ; 
from  Europe  and  the  North,  established 
commercial  houses  and  built  their  stores 
at  the  edge  of  the  watqr,  extended  out 
-wharves  by  permission  of  government,  and 
made  such  arrangements  for  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  mercliaudisc  as  are  dcern- 
•ed  indispensable  in  all  maritime  ports. 
Things  were  going  on  well,  business  in- 
creasing, .Hid  Lumber  and  sto,ne  were  be- 
ing brought  from  abroad  to  build  larger 
warehouses  along  the  ^farina,  when  an 
extraordinary  mandate  issued  from  Hava- 
na, that  not  only  no  more  buildings  should 
be  erected  along  the  shore,  but  every  store 
and  house  which  had  not  bet  'con  it  and 
the  water  the  space  of  fifty  yards,  should 
be  torn  down  ;  and  ifnoi  done  by  the  own- 
ers themselves,  with™  the  F-pacc  of  sir 
months  from  the  publication  of  iho  bmutn. 
it  would  be  enforced  by  the  authorities. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  been 
accomplished,  bit  is     been  to 

paralyze  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  the 
warehouses  are  now  falling  to  ruin;  for 
the  merchants  begin  to  believe  thatil  is 
safer  to  withdraw  lliau  to  proceed  on  such 
unstable  dependencies  •  in  fact,  the  result 
of  Bneh  an  impolitic   and  uncommercial 

measure  is  already  too  apparent. 

Another    instance  of   the    intelligence 
whieh  guides  the  affairs  of  thai    island, 

I  am  credibly  in- 
formal, in  Matanzas.    A  company  had  been 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  running 
Btean  ■-,  al  ofthe  prim  ipul  ports 

along  the  Northern  coast]  and  there 
was  no  <-..n  veu  i  I'm  Landing-place  at  Matan- 
-/us;  they  offered  to  bnild,  al  their  own  ex- 
pense, a  long,  substantial,  and  commodionj 
wnaaf,  with  all  the  necessary  fixtures — 
cranes*  rails,  steps,  &o. — which  Bhouldbe 
equally  for  the  use  of  the  governmt 

niencc  t..  the 
whole  community.     Bui  ,!  was 

ted  mi  the  pica  i 

i 
to  the  surf  an. i  fn  ii  the  BUOl  o  to  Lb 

ploymenl,   a 

would  lose  the  pit 

to    111. 

inv    iuditleient    to    the    : 

faoili 
and  • 
would  fmd  an  am] 

i  d  reference  again  I  i  the  mining  laws, 

not hin,;-  oould  '. 


Island  of  Cuba  as  to  allow  free  exportation 
of  copper  and  other  minerals  from  her 
shores,  and  the  working  of  her  mine*:  un- 
der all  the  protection  it  is  possible  for  the 
government  to  give.  The  islanders  them- 
selves will  not  work  the  mines,  not  only 
because  they  have  no  experience  in  the 
business,  but  t  at  they  h  ,ther 

modes  of  investing  capital  suited  to  their 
tastes  ;  so  that  it  Becomes  necessary — and 
the  government  doubtless   understood  the 
subject  perfectly,  when  the  old  (:<></i<ro  de 
Miner ia  was  made — hot  onlp  to  allow  fo- 
reigners to  have  the  Bamc  privile^ 
natives,  in  mine  disc  >veries  and  grants, 
but  to  encourage  them  by  eveay  judicious 
statute,  to  bring  into  the  country  as  much 
foreign   capital,  intelligence,    and    white 
physical  force,  as  possi  »I0.      the  new 
— flrsi  Of  bonding,  then   if   i  per  cent,  their 
of  prohibition — were  in  no  w  y  called 
by  the  effects  ofthe  provi  us  protective 
system,  unit  - 

of   well-paid   iinlti-  sign 

enterprise  and  lavish  expc    liturc  a.] 
ed,   BDOuld   seem    to     I      ;-  I      them.     The 
town  of  St.  Jagc  do  Cub    U     l»ecn  i  —  i  ly 
built,  sustained,  and  enriched,  by  the  Bn> 
gpsh  capitalists,  who  pouicd  <n    i  that  re- 
gion  countlesi  Lb  i,.:,:        .    uipaniedbv 
-nine  of  the  most  intelligent  dh< 
uers,  assayers,  and  prac 
which  the  country  could  boat     ..  .  '  .  tough, 
some  say,  and  I  believe  with  much   truth 
— two-thirds  of  all  the  unoccli  .sated  die 
there  annually  :    till  hm  Iran- 

go  out  from  E  'icu- 

larly  from  I 

of  Cab  tiy 

loadf  bcoi  ea  of  An 
eaefa  month, 
of  ores.    Pot  ten  j 

panics  had  tfa 

products  .//' '    oj   i '-  ty  —Did 

the  island  government— 

the    cunt:;. 

anything  by  tbu 

imj.«.\  • 

w  i  re    the    inb  ibit  On 

ntraiy.  the    \ 

brought    in- 

their  tonnage  dm  - 

the    colters    with     I 

to  hundreds 

tie,  tilled  tl.  ;   the 

The  beautiful    little    settle:. 

. 
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Dr.  Wolf,  an  eminent  linguist,  and  for  se- 
veral years  resident  there  as  director  for 
a  Boston  and  Cuba  raining  eompany,  called 
it  the  "  Happy  Valley  of  Rasselas,"  and 
to  whom,  as  a  lover  of  books,  and  solitude, 
and  magical  scenery,  it  was  even  so — had 
fortunes  poured  into  it  by  American  ca- 
pitalists. A  magnificent  road  was  opened 
to  it  from  the  sea-shore.  The  business 
brought  to  the  merchants  of  Cienfuegos 
by  its  produce  enriched  them.  The  ships 
which  were  frequently  seen  entering  that 
harbor  to  carry  off  its  mineral  wealth — 
the  mines  of  San  Fernando,  yielding  the 
most  valuable  class  of  ores — by  their  or- 
dinary expenses  profited  the  government, 


while  the  neighboring  industrious  mon- 
tunos  blessed  the  foreigner. 

The  mines  of  Bayatavo  commenced  under 
the  same  favorable  auspices  as  the  above 
— countenanced  and  protected  by  the  laws, 
as  one  of  those  branches  of  industry  which 
could  not  be  too  carefully  fostered.  But 
before  they  had  well  advanced  into  pro- 
fitable operation,  that  strange  hallucina- 
tion, which  I  have  before  spoken  of,  seized 
on  the  new  ministry,  and  that  which  had 
been  in  its  every  feature  the  very  greatest 
blessing  to  the  island,  was  now  crippled 
and  restricted  by  unjust  and  impolitic 
laws,  and  burdened  by  heavy  taxes. 


*he  area  of  the  U.  States  is  taken  from  the  National  Geography,  by  J.  Goodrich,  184& 
The  area  of  Cuba  is  taken  from  H  S.  Tanner's  Map,  published  in  183L 
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OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  WHICH   THE  ANNEXATION  OF  CUBA  OFFERS 

TO  AMERICA,  AND  IN   PARTICULAR   TO   THE  PEOPLE  OF 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 


ARTICLE  V. 


If  in  the  first  part  of  the  series  of  our 
articles  on  this  subject  we  have  shown  to 
the  Capitalists,  and  industrial  classes  of 
the  United-States,  the  great  and  incalcu- 
lable advantages  which  the  annexion  of 
Cuba  offers  them  ;  if  we  have  made  palpa- 
bly known  the  interest  which  the  owners 
of  land,  agriculturists,  manufacturers  and 
traders  have  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
event;  if  we  have  spoken  to  the  business- 
man with  undeniable  data  and  numbers  ; 
if  we  have  addressed  the  understanding 
and  the  heart  of  the  statesman   of  every 

Earty  of  the  progress-men  who  are  at  the 
ead  of  American  Civilization  and  of  the 
cause  of  humanity,  if  these  are  the  facts. 
the  second  topic  of  the  question,  which  is 
our  subject  to  day,  appears  to  us  no  less 
important.  Besides  the  aforementioned 
classes,  there  are  many  others  in  this  peo- 
ple, who  should  have  a  considerable  share 
in  the  benefits  of  annexion,  and  must  feel 
even  a  more  lively  interest  in  and,  to  say 
80,  a  more  imperious  need  of,  the  event 
in  favour  of  which  we  are  pleading.  It 
will  be  easily  understood  that  we  are  allud- 
ing to  that  large  portion  of  the  American 
people  who,  whether  native  or  immigrated 
from  other  regions,  possessing  no  other 
capital  but  their  labour,  find  every  day 
less  easy  the  means  of  subsistence  offered 
by  this  country,  where  the  abundance  of 
men  who  want  employment  produces  in 
every  kind  of  industry  numerous  and  in- 
defatigable competitors.  The  increai 
this  class  arisin .-  t'nuu  an  increasing  and 
prodigious  immigration,  steadily  multi- 
plies these  difficulties,  and  will  ultimately 
frustrate  the  sacrifices  ol 'the  man  emigrat- 
ing ill  tearon  of  his  well  being,  if  ■  new 
path  do  not  open  to  labour,  ani  | 
nrc  not  procured  to  supply  t lie   nece* 

of  this  multitude,    it   ts  true,  thai  there 

remains  still  a  larger  field  in  the  territo-  | 
lies  of  tho  West ;  but  how  great  a  ditf'ci •-  I 
encc    there  is    between     |  and 

Wild  asperities,  and  the  near,  rich  an  I 
licious  Cuba  '  To  show  evidently  this  truth 
la  the  principal  object  of  this  article,  and 
tho  subsequent  ones(  before  examining 
the  question  under  a  political  and  military 
point  of  view. 


This  second  part  of  our  scries  is  then 
another,  and  new  branch  of  our  observa- 
tions, although  it  pends  to  the  same  prin- 
cipal and  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  in 
our  progress. 

And  on  entering  in  this  essential  part 
of  our  task,  we  deem  proper  to  make  a 
declaration  to  our  readers  which  we  consi- 
der consonant  to  the  good  faith  and  can- 
dor with  which  every  fair  writer  i 
to  treat  his  question.  Some  body  might 
perhaps  object  to  us  that  the  undertaking 
which  we  have  openly  entered  on  demon- 
strating to  tfte  masses  of  this  people 
and  of  all  America  the  advantages  of  in- 
corporating Cuba  with  the  North  Ameri- 
can Union,  is  rather  the  off  spring  of 
our  interest  than  of  the  wish  of  favoring 
the  interest  •/  others.  We  might  seem 
hyprocrites  if  we  should  absolutely  deny 
this  assertion  ;  but  our  own  interest  is  so 
much  connected,  and  identified  with  the 
interest  of  the  masses  whom  we  endeavour 
to  persuade,  that  although  weshould  pro- 
ceed only  actuated  by  mere  selfish) 
the  result  would  be  a  common  b< 
If  on  any  oiroumstance  whatsoever  the 
interests  of  different  pasties  are  variously 

connected  and  one  of  them  takes  the  initi- 
ative, and  shows  to  the  other  parties 
the  advantage  thai  uch   result 

should  occasion  to  them,  shall   the  other 

parties  be  deal'  to  the    \  i  u   by 

which  they   are  convinced:     Will    it    bo 

proper  for  them  to  refuse  their  OOnecs 

own  utility  only    because    the    party    who 

by   his  own   intereet,  in  order  to  induce 
others  toeo-operatc  with  him  to   atl 
the  intent  ? 

BJ    now  leave  aside  this   incidental 

.me- 
diately enter   into   the   n- 

ire  have  promised  to  enter  in  the  so— as 
tit"  our  journey. 

The  i  aown 

here.  14 

quent  mutual 

habitants  of  both  cunt:.'  c  wc 

shall  not   expatiate  on  common  notions, 


although  we  shall  do  so  on  others  which  I 
may  not  be  so  familiar  to  the  generality 
of  the  people,  and  the  clear  knowledge  of  I 
which  is  consistent  with  our  undertaking. 

Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  greater  Antilles, 
extends  from  Cape  Mayzi  on  the  E.  to 
j*ape  S.  Antonio  on  the  W.,  in  a  curved 
line  of  790  miles.  It  is  117  miles  wider, 
in  the  broadest  part,  from  Maternillos 
Point  on  the  N.  to  the  western  point  of 
Mota  Cove  en  the  S.,  21  miles  E.  of  Cape 
Cruz.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  island 
is  22  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Bahia  del 
Mariel  on  the  N.  to  the  Cove  of  May  an  a 
on  the  S.  From  Habana  to  Batabano  it  is 
28  miles.  Near  the  centre  of  the  Island, 
the  breath  N.  S.  is  about  75  miles. 

The  Periphery  of  the  Island,  following 
a  line  the  less  tortuous,  and  cutting  the 
bays,  ports  and  coves,  at  their  mouth,  is 
about  1719  miles,  of  which  816  are  on  the 
N.,  and  903  on  the  S  Its  area  is  about 
65,000  square  miles  ;  and  taking  into  the 
estimate  the  adjacent  islands  or  keys, 
which  belong  to  it,  it  is  64,000  square  miles. 

The  form  of  the  Island  is  exceedingly  ir- 
regular, approaching  that  of  a  long  narrow 
crescent,  the  convex  portion  of  which  looks 
towards  the  arctic  pole.  Her  situation  in 
Tegard  to  said  pole  is  nearly  from  E.  S.  to 
W.  N.  W.  It  is  the  westerly  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  her  western  part  is 
placed  advantageously  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  leaving  two  spacious  en- 
trances, the  one  to  the  N.  W.-  124  miles 
wide,  between  Point  Hicacos,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  island,  and  Point  Tancha 
or  Cape  Sable;  the  most  southerly  of  East 
Florida.  The  other  entrance  into  the  Gulf 
to  the  S.  W.  is  97  A  miles  wide  in  its  nar 
rowest  part  between  Cape  S.  Antonio  of 
Cuba,  and  Cape  Catoche,  the  most  salient 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan. 
From  Cape  Mola  or  St.  Nicholas  in  the  is- 
land of  S.  Domingo,  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Cuba,  or  Mayzi  Point,  is  separated  by 
a  channel  42  miles  wide. 

From  Mays!  to  great  Enagua,  the  near- 
est of  the  Lucayas  or  Bahama  islands,  the 
distance  to  the  N.  E.  is  45  miles.  From 
Point  LucreciainCubato  the  most  easterly 
point  of  the  great  Bank  of  Bahama  in  the 
old  Bahama  channel,  called  Santo  Dom- 
ingo's Key,  34  miles.  From  Punta  del 
Ingles  on  the  south  of  Cuba  to  the  nearest 
Point  of  the  northern  coast  of  Jamacia 
the  distance  is  75  miles. 

Cuba  contains  the  following  ports  on 
the  N.  ( 1 )  viz : — Guadiana,  Bahia  Honda 
Cabana,  Mariel,  Habana,  Matanzas,  Car- 

(1.)  Those  marked  with  italics  are  spa- 
cious bays,  affording  anchorage  to  ships  of 
the  line. 


denas,  Sagua  la  Grande,  San  Juan  de  los 
Remedios,  Guanaja,  ( 2  )  JYuevitas,  Nue- 
vas  Grandes,  Manati,  Puerto  del  Padre, 
Puerto  del  Mangle,  Jibara.  Jururu,  Ba- 
riai,  Vita,  JVaranjo,  Sama  Banes,  Niper 
Leviza,  Cabonico,  Tanamo,  Cebollas,  Za- 
guaneque,  Zaragua,  Taco,  Cuyaguaneque 
Navas,  Maravi,  Baracoa,  (  3  )  and  Mata : 
37  in   all. 

On  the  South,  Batiqueri,  Puerto  Escon- 
dido,  Guantanamo,  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Mota,Manzanillo,Sta.Cruz,Vertientes,JJfa- 
sio,  Casilda,  Jagua,  Ensenada  de  Cortez, 
and  Ensenada  de  Cochinos,  13  in  all.  There 
are  besides  some  other  anchorages,  good 
for  small  vessels.  It  must  be  observed 
with  astonishment,  that  a  great  many  of 
these  fine  harbors  are  deserted,  without  a 
single  fisherman's  hut. 

The  climate  of  the  Island  cannot  be  more 
pleasant  as  well  in  Spring  as  in  Winter. 
In  the  latter  prevails  what  we  call  laseca, 
dry  weather.  The  rainy  season  begins  in 
May,  and  continues  until  November. 

The  annexed  tables  of  the  rates  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  will  afford  an  illus- 
tration of  the  almost  uniform  temperature 
of  the  climate  of  Cuba. 

MEAN  TEMPERATURE 

Mean  Temperature  of  the  year  at  Havana 

and  northern  part,  near  the  sea,       77  deg. 

Mean  Temperature  at  Havana  the 
warmest  month,  82  deg. 

Mean  Temperature  at  Havana  the 
coldest  month,  70  deg. 

Mean  Temperature  in  the  interior 

for   the  year,  where  the  land  rises 

from  600  to  1050  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea,  74  deg. 

Mean  temperature  in  the  coldest 
month,  62  des.  30  min. 

Mean  Temperature  for  the  year 

at  Santiago  de  Cuba,        80  deg.  30  min 

Mean  Temperature  for  the  warm- 
est month,  84  deg. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  coldest,  64  deg. 

EXTREME  TEMPERATURE. 

At  Havana  it  is  cold  when  at  70  deg. 

The  coldest  day  at  Havana  has 

been  60  deg.  30  min. 

The  warmest  day  at  Havana 

has  been  92  deg. 


(2.)  This  was  the  first  place  on  the  is- 
land visited  by  Columbus,  October  28th, 
1492. 

(3.)  This  was  the  first  town  built  on  the 
Island  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Diego 
Velazquez,  in  the  year  1511,  and  till  1522 
was  reckoned  the  Capital. 


In  the  interior  the  thermome- 
ter, many  times,  has  sunk  to        53  deg. 

And  even  to  50  deg. 

In  the  grottos  and  caves  near 
St  Antonio  and  Beitia,  and 
on  the  Chorrera  Creek,    71  deg.  30  min. 

In  a  well  at  the  depth  of  300 
feet,  77  deg. 


The  vegetable  soil  of  the  island  may  be 
said  to  rest  almost  universally  on  one 
great  mass  of  calcareous  rock,  of  a  porous 
and  unequal  character,  (Seborucos  or 
Mucara.)  Near  the  middle  of  the  north- 
ern coast,  a  slaty  formation  is  to  be  seen, 
en  which  the  calcareous  rock  seems  to 
rest. 

As  to  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  Cuba, 
little  can  be  said  which  may  be  new,  it 
being  so  well  known  that  it  is  almost  pro- 
verbial. An  area  of  55,-000  square  miles, 
equivalent  to  nearly  34.560,000  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  of  the  first  qua- 
lity for  cultivation,  and  a  great  portion  of 
them  still  remain  uncultivated,  are  cir- 
cumstances which  offer  to  every  emigrant 
fond  of  labor,  a  vast  field  to  exert  4iis 
efforts  in,  and  the  prospect  of  a  very  bril- 
liant reward. 

"With  respect  to  the  salubriousness  of 
the  country,  it  is  usually  remarkable,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  interior  of  tl*e  is- 
land. It  is  certain  that  in  the  largest 
towns  situated  near  the  coasts,  during  the 
intense  heats  of  the  summer  season,  it  is 
usual  for  the  yellow  fever  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance ;  but  besides  this  being  not,  as 
it  formerly  was.  a  mortal  disease,  thanks 
to  the  actual  improvements  in  medicine, 
its  attacks  arc  almost  surely  avoided  by 
observing  a  good  higrenk  regimen. 

The  population  of  Cuba  does  not  corres- 
pond to  its  area,  nor  to  the  infinite  advan- 
tages offered  by  its  climate  and  its  riches, 
nor  to  the  time  linocwhich  it  was  consti- 
tuted B  colony.  With  regard  to  th<>  causes 
which  prevent  procreation  and  immigra- 
tion in  Cuba,    jre    shall   extend   our  obssr* 

rations  in  the  eonrse  of  this  second  part, 
■rhen  the  data  and  information  noted  oowa 
by  us,  us  preliminaries  of  the  sams,  will 

come  in  play,  and  be  our  guides. 

It  ap]  I  .ui.l   suitable   to  us  to 

put  mi  end  to  this  article  bj  presenting 
tement,  which  vrai  mud.' 
out  in  accordance  with  theoffic 
and  Ceusus  of  the  Government  of  Cu 
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Fr-.m    the   ahoee   Statement*    it  appears  that  the  wbita 

population  of  the   Island   has  only  increased  in  6t«  \eaxs.  in 

7476  individuals,   while   that  of  the  :.as  de- 

'  creased,   in  the  tame  space  ..f  lime.  :n  U'5,3f>  mdiTidusUa,  af 

which  3012  belong  V*  the  free  cUa*. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


In  the  preceding  article,  we  presented  i 
to  our  readers  a  few  ideas  and  observa-  | 
tions  on  the  geographical  position,  extent,  i 
number  of  ports,  climate,  soil  and  popula- 
tion  of  the  island  of  Cuba.     From  these 
ideas  and  observations  naturally  arise  cer- 
tain   important   considerations,  to    -which 
we   now   direct  their   attention  ;  and    we 
shall  be  brief,  confining  ourselves  to   the 
most  remarkable,  previous  to  entering  in- 
to the  physical  description  of  the   Island, 
which  is  the  theme  of  the  second   part  of 
our  subject. 

We  shall  omit,  for  the  present,  to  speak 
of  its  position,  and  proceed  to  describe  its 
form  and  extent. 

To  its  very  irregularity  of  form,  the  Is- 
land of  Cuba  is  indebted  Cor  many  of  its 
advantages.  Measuring  700  miles  in  length 
by  only  To  in  breath. its  shores  are  studded 
with  numerous  ports,  harbours  and  inlets  ; 
(too  numerous  to  detail, in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned)  the  distance  from  the 
centre  point  at  its  greatest  breadth  to  an 
extreme  point  either  north  or  south,  not 
exceeding  fifty-eight  miles :  which  from 
the  central  point  of  the  interior  depart- 
ment to  any  given  point  of  the  sea  shore 
Is  not  over  30  miles;  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Western  division  it  is  only  18. 
Thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every 
town  in  Cuba  might  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  sea-port. 

A  central  railroad,  crossing  the  Island 
from  East  to  West,  which  would  afford  a 
upecdy  and  easy  communication  between 
its  extreme  boundaries,  connecting  with 
Northern  and  Southern  branches,  would 
at  once  secure  this  important  benefit.  Then 
would  Cuba  be  as  one  immense  City,  her 
every  town  a  rampart,  and  all  in  mutual 
and  daily  communication  by  Steam  and 
Electric  Telegraph.  To  this  great  work 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  together  with  its 
topographic  and  geological  structure, 
afford  every  facility  i  even  now,  the  work 
is  completed  from  Havana  to  the  South 
of  Matanzas  :  and  under  a  protective  and 
liberal  government,  it  would  require  but 
a  few  years  to  complete  the  whole. 

From  observations  on  the  Barometer 
an&  Thermometer  may  be  deduced  the 
great  advantages  which  the  climate  of 
Cuba  offers  to  its  inhabitants.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  rigours  of  Winter.  There 
nature  suffers  nothing^from  that  letharg}' 
which  in  other  regions  sterilizes  the  earth 
during  a  third  of  the  year ;  the  Cuban 
husbandman  is  not  paralyzed  by   this  in- 


terval of  forced  inaction,  and  needs  not 
to  lavish  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  in 
clothing  or  combustibles.  Equally  teem- 
ing with  flowers,  and  laden  with  fruits 
are  our  trees  in  December,  as  in  June. 
There  is  really  no  distinction  of  season, 
with  regard  to  crops  ;  Spring  and  renewed 
Spring  reigns  the  year  through.  Although 
our  country  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
Torrid  Zone,  the  breeze  which  never  fails, 
and  the  rain  which  descends  copiously  dur- 
ing the  most  oppressive  months  mitigate 
the  otherwise  injurious  effects  of  a  tro- 
pical sun. 

The  soil  is  of  extraordinary  depth, 
caused,  not  only  by  the  hills  contributing 
their  alluvial  deposits,  fertilizing  the  val- 
leys and  lowlands,  but  from  the  extensive 
virgin  forests,  which,  under  the  axe  of  the 
woodman,  palpitate,  we  might  say,  with 
the  fever  of  insatiable  vegetation  ;  thus, 
emancipating  the  labourer  from  the  toil, 
expense,  and  loss  of  time  experienced  in 
manuring. 

This  operation  is  almost  unknown  in 
Cuba,  except  occasionally  in  gardens,  and 
besides,  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
that  in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  low 
lands,  the  majority  of  plants  produce  two 
crops  a  year,  with  this  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity, that  two  crops  of  different  fruits 
may  be  gathered  from  the  same  plot  of 
ground,  in  the  same  season,  providing  the 
cultivator  avails  himself  of  the  interme- 
diate spaces,  by  sowing  other  seeds,  whose 
vegetation  do  no  injury  to  the  first;  for 
instance  :  corn  between  rice :  pumpkins 
and  water-melons  among  corn ;  corn 
among  yuca  &c. 

It  remains  for  us  to  make  our  final  ob- 
servations on  the  proposition,  comprehen- 
ded in  the  preceding  Article  5,  on  popu- 
lation. 

The  area  of  Cuba  and  its  dependencies 
is  iarger  than  that  of  England,  (not  in- 
cluding Wales,)  but  we  will  concede  the 
difference  .England,  with  ~b  surface  of  50,- 
387  square  miles  contains  14,995,138  in- 
habitants, which  gives  297|  to  a  squar* 
mile  :  Cuba,  (granting  her  to  be  of  equal 
extent,)  numbers  but  little  over  1000.000, 
viz  :  20  to  a  square  mile.  At  first  sight, 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  com- 
parison may  appear  to  clash  with  what  we 
have  already  stated,  concerning  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  Cuba  for  the  propagation 
and  well  being  of  the  human  family.  But 
we  have  purposely  instituted  the  compar- 
ison, as  affording  an  opportunity  for  re- 
marks, which  will  tend  to  corroborate  the 


nucleus  of  our  opinion,  on  the  matter  of 
which  we  treat. 

In  the  first  place,  one  must  take  into 
consideration  that  the  population  of  Cuba 
is  very  unequally  distributed  ;  since  the 
Western  has  tllfree  times  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Central  and  the  Eastern  Division, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  main  point  of 
Colonization,  and  of  its  containing  the  Cap- 
ital of  the  Island.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the 
Western  Department,  there  are  over  38 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  whilst 
neither  in  the  Central  nor  in  the  Eastern 
division  do  they  exceed  lit,  and  the  two 
latter  arc  far  more  extensive  than  the 
former. 

But  the  clearest  and  most  reasonable 
method  of  solving  this  point,  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  political  aspect  of  the  Island  : 
in  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  system  of 
government,  in  the  enormity  of  every  kind 
of  forced  contributions,  in  the  shackles, 
laid  on  the  most  useful  branches  of  indus- 
try, in  the  jealous  surveillance  with  which 
foreigners  are  regarded  ;  in  the  religious 
intolerance  of  the  Government,  which  ac- 
tually oppresses  our  unhappy  country  : 
there,  and  there  alone,  exist  the  true 
causes  retarding  the  progress  of  her  popu- 
lation. 

In  1825,  (says  the  learned  Baron  Hum- 
boldt) 5-C>  of  the  Island  was  uninhabited  ; 
there  were  many  districts,  such  as  Con- 
solacion,  Hanabana,  Macuriges,  &c,  in 
which  was  only  I4  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  He  was  astonished  at  this  ; 
but  he,  no  doubt,  well  knew  the  can-.'. 
when  after  having  proved  that  the  Island 
of  Cuba  was  capable  of  supporting  a  nu- 
merous population,  greater  than  t! 
public  of  Columbia,  and  the  whole  Ai- 
chipiclago  of  the  Antilles  combined,  he 
says  :  "  Nativeofa  Northern  clime  but  little 
favoured  by  Nature,  I  cannot  forgot  that 
the  Mark  of  Brandcburgh,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  sandy,  maintains,  (thanks  to 
ft  good  administration  favourable  t<>  the  in- 
terests of  agricultural  industry)  on  a  sur- 
face of  one  third  the  dimensions  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  a  population,  twi 
numerous. 

Supported  by  such  respectable  authori- 
ty, confirming  us  in  what  w<-  have  alrea- 
dy intimated,   we    do    not  hesitate    in    de 

staring,  that  the  Island  of  Cuba,  within 
■  decade  would  he  capable  of  maintaining 
five  times  her  present  population  thanks 
to  her  physical  constitution;  and 
she  protected  by  a  wise  and  liberal  Oo« 
▼eminent,  mob  us  the  American  I 
would  afford  a  delightful  rich  and 

fortable  abode  fbr   more  than 
tnnts  to  11  sonars  mile  ;  or  in  other 
sho  nii^ht,  if  fully   peopled,  and  wit 


the  necesity  of  draining  too  deeply  her  re- 
sources, nnmber,  15,000,000  souls. 
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"We  shall  now  advert  to  other  partic- 
ulars which  form  a  part  of  our  sketch  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba.  The  natural  ric 
of  the  Island  are  immense,  many  resour- 
ces of  which  still  lie  unexplored.  Sugar, 
Tobacco,  andCoffee,  arc  the  three  principal 
branches  which  have  hitherto  absorbed, 
and  will  continue  to  command  the  united 
efforts  of  industry  and  capital,  as  long  as 
the  increase  of  oopulation  shall  require  no 
other  veins,  which  though  less  important 
are  still  rich  and  productive. 

In  her  vegetable  kingd  envy 

I  none.     The   catalogue  of  her   indigt 
I  alimentary  plants  is  Large,   to  -  y  nothing 
of  exotics.     In  grains  1  -ffee, 

we  have  riee.  corn  and  whei 
variety  of  vegetable ;  in  in 
the  Yuen,  the  Boniato,  the  Malanga,  the 
Sagu,    the  Ararat,  &c,  (all  ind 
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and  taste  as  the  imported,  and  yet  is  the 
product  of  a  plantation  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  On  the  same  soil 
may  be  seen  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  including  Cloves,  Oregano  and 
Pepper." 

Medicinal  plants  also  are  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  are  very  efficacious. 

The  riches  of  the  mineral  Kingdom  have 
hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  explored"^  to 
make  knoAvn  their  extent.  Copper  mines 
are  now  being  worked  to  great  advantage, 
in  the  Eastern  Department ;  they  are  also 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  Island,  as  had 
been  proved  by  researches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Matanzas,  Villaclara,  Cien- 
fucgos,  &c,  Only  a  few  months  ago,  a 
rich  mine  of  Lead  with  Silver  was  disco- 
vered which  promises  to  be  very  profit- 
able. In  the  Western  Department  there 
arc  Rivers,  (such  as  the  Arcos  or  Cue- 
vas  de  San  Antonio,)  which  deposit  on 
their  banks  that  same  sand  of  native 
Gold,  in  search  of  which  thousands  are 
now  nocking  to  the  distant  shores  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  the  sickening  boundaries  of 
the  San  Francisco 

Coal  is  also  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Havana  and  in  other  ports  of  the  Is- 
land ;  and  with  the  produce  of  Guana- 
bacoa,  Steam  Ships  have  always  been  sup- 
plied. 

On  all  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  principally 
on  the  Northern,  arc  found  immense  de- 
posits of  Salt,  which  would  open  a  profita- 
ble fountain  to  labour  and  industry,  were 
it  not  for  the  exhorbitant  duties  imposed 
by  the  Government,  levying  a  tax  of  82,50 
per   fanega  (200  lbs.) 

There  is  also  an  abundance  of  Sulphur, 
Loadstone,  Granite,  Clay,  Flint,  Crys- 
tal, and  Marble.  This  latter  is  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  wealth,  in  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  where  the  quarries  of  O'Donnel 
have  been  worked  to  great  advantage. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
which  is  not  less  prolific.  Exquisite  Fish 
abound  on  all  our  Coasts,  Rivers,  and 
Streams  ;  an  endless  variety  of  Wild  Fowl 
people  our  Groves  and  Lakes  ;  the  luxu- 
rious vegetation  of  our  soil  affords  ample 
nourishment  to  immense  flocks  and  herds, 
which  multiply  abundantly  in  our  mea- 
dows and  enclosures. 

We  might  dilate  on  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  if  necessary 
to  the  question,  or  did  the  prescribed 
length  of  our  article  allow.  In  place  of 
60  doing  we  shall  wind  up  this  point,  by 
•observing  that  the  clearest  and  most  indis- 
putable proof  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Island,  is,  the  fact  that  one  million  of  in 
habitants  alone  contribute  to  the  home 


Government,  the  enormous  sum  of  eight- 
een million  of  dollars,  annually. 

We  had  scarcely  commenced  writing 
this  article,  when  the  speech  of  Senator 
Benton  (in  No.  9  of  the  Jhnerican  States- 
man) was  placed  in  our^ands ;  on  the 
project  of  a  great  National  Road  across 
the  American  Continent,  uniting  the  two 
worlds.  This  would  greatly  enhance  the 
importance  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  As  by 
snch  respectable  authority  as  that  of  the 
illustrious  Senator  of  Mississipi  we  were 
firmly  supported  in  our  opinion;  and 
wishing  to  advert  more  fully  to  this  point, 
we  intimated  that  we  should  postpone,  'till 
the  end  of  this  article  our  observations  on 
the  advantages  of  her  geographical  posi- 
tion.* For  this  reason  we  change  the  order 
of  discussion. 

In  the  year  1833  said  the  learned  French 
traveller  and  political  economist  Chevalier, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  letters  on  the 
U.  S.  1st.,  that  "  within  a  limited  period 
the  U.  S.  will  extend  herself  from  sea  to 
sea  :  and  2ndly.,  that  viewed  in  this  light, 
it  is  evident  that  America  (seated  between 
the  two  great  marts  of  Civilization,  the 
Eastern  and  Western)  is  reserved  for  a 
high  destiny."  Mons.  Chevalier  has  seen 
realized  his  first  prophecy:  for  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  2nd.,  viz:  the  ar- 
rival of  the  period  when  both  W' orlds  shall 
embrace  each  other  and  verge  together  for 
the  perfection  of  America,  there  remains 
only  to  carry  out  the  project,  so  ably  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Benton.     This  being  effec- 

i  ted  the  U.  S.  would  be  the  focus  of  every 

'  ray  of  the  illustration. 

"  I  go,  then,  for  a  central  railroad  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
i  to  tin- Mississippi  ;  and  fortunately,  we  find  all  the  localities 
i  of  the  country  precisely  such  as  a  national  central  road 
i  would  require. 

i      The  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  in 
the  centre  of   the  western  coast  of  North  America.    It  is 
central  and  without  a  rival.    It  will  accommodate  the  com- 
merce of  that  coast  botli  north  and  south  up  to  the  frozen  re- 
1  gions  and  down  to  the  torrid  zone.    It  is  central  in  that  res- 
I  pect ;     The  commerce  of  the  broad  Pacific-ocean  will  centre 
j  there.    The  commerce  of  Asia  will   centre    there.    Follow 
1  the  same  latitude  across  the  country,  and    it  strikes  the 

centre  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  " 
i  It  strikes  the  Mississippi  near  the  confluence  of  all  the 
1  great  waters  which  concentrate  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi. It  comes  to  the  centre  of  the  valley. — Follow  the  pro- 
longation of  that  central  line  and  you  will  find  it  cutting  the 
heart  of  the  great  States  between  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean. — 

And  then  he  adds:— "The  road  is  to  connect  the  ocean 
navigation  at  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  with  the  Mississippi, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri.  Near  St.  Louis,  it  is  in 
communication  with  all  the  States  and  cities  of  this  Union. 
It  there  goes  into  communication  with  all  the  transportation 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  West  in  cars  or  steamboats,  all  of 
which s-.nds  its  centre  in  St.  Louis' 

Finally,  Mr.  Benton, — in  reference  to 
the  necessity  of  carrying  into  execution 
this  project,  and  after  having  alluded  to 
the  political  and  military  regulations 
says : — 

"  Commercial  reasons  demand  it  from  us  :  and  here  I 
touch  a  boundless  field,  dazzling  and  bewildering  the  imagi- 
nation from  its  vasuuss  and  importance,    The  trade  of  u* 


Pacific  Ocean,  of  the  Western  Coast  of  North  America,  and  [ 
of  eautern  Asia,  will  all  take  its  track :  and  not  for  ourselves  I 
but  for  posterity." 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  words  of  the  \ 
eloquent  Orator  we  have  just  quoted,  suf- 
fice of  themselves  to  prove  the  advantages 
which  this  project  offers  to  the  U.  S.     The 
ramifications  necessarily  arising  from  the  ' 
central  road  to  the  North  and  South  will 
participate  the  same   benefits  to  Oregon,  | 
N.  Mexico,  &c.    All  the  riches  of  those  vast 
territories  will  flow  here,  and  in  the  val- 
leys  of  the  Mississipi,  to  be  distributed; 
throughout  Mexico.     This  will  also  be  the  i 
new  and  privileged  high-way   of  Univer- 
sal Commerce,  because,   as  observes  the 
Hon.  Senator.  • 

"  The  trade  of  India  Which  has  been  shifting  its  channels  from 
the  time  of  the  L'hronicians  to  the  present,  is  destined  to  shift 
onee  more  and  to  reulizo  the  grand  idea  of  Columbus.  The 
American  road  to  India  will  soon  become  the  European  brack 
to  that  region.  The  Eurojiean  merchant  as  well  as  the 
American  will  fly  across  our  continent  on  a  straight  line  to 
China.  The  rich  commerce  of  Asia  will  How  through  our 
centre.  And  where  has  that  commerce  ever  flowed  without 
•arrying  wealth  and  dominion  with  it '! 

M  San  Francisco  at  one  extremity, 
and  New  Orleans  at  the  other,  will  be 
the  principal  points  of  the  line  from  the 
Pacific,  to  the  North  Coast  of  the  Gulpli 
of  Mexico.  But,  will  this  complete  the 
work  ?  No ;  must  it  not  be  prolonged  to 
the  Atlantic.  Would  it  not  be  dangerous 
to  accumulate  riches  upon  riches  in  the 
gulph  ports,  without  securing  the  key  to 
their  outlet  ? 

The  project  of  Mr.  Benton  is  of  great 
importance  both  in  asocial  and  political, 
as  well  as  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

It  is  not  only  the  realization  of  the 
grand  idea  of  Columbus,  but  the  sheers 
which  is  to  raise  the  key-stone  to  the  edi- 
fice of  civilization.  But  we  beg  to  remark 
that  the  main  bearing  of  this  political 
sheers  must  be  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

We  should  dare  to  intimate  that  the 
Honorable  Senator  from  Mississipi  made 
a  direct  allusion  to  this  point,  were  it  not 
for  the  effects  of  u    moderation    which    Wfi 

judge  to  be  reasonable. 

Bat,  OB  the  other  hand,  from  interests 
purely  commercial,  this  subject  ii  essen- 
tially complicated  with  the  cause  of  Cuba 
opened  n  commercial  route  connec 
tinu;  Asia  wit h  Europe,  through  Ameriea, 
either  by  the  national  road,   prop' 


Mr.  Benton  ;  by  the  old  project  of  a  canal 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Goazacoalco  to  that 
of  the  Tehuantepec,  or  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  Cuba  would  necessarily  receive, 
thanks  to  her  geographical  position,  a 
large  share,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  it.  In  this  case 
Cuba  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  recepta- 
cle of  all  the  Shipping  that  shall  convey  the 
riches  exchanged  by  the  East  and  Ii 
Cuba  would  be  a  general  depot,  an  immense 
Bazaar  of  her  own  productions,  as  well  as 
of  those  of  the  whole  civilized  world:  her 
Northern  ports  in  the  first  instance,  or  her 
Southern  in  the  third  would  be  Been  stud- 
ded with  Ships;  her  markets  would  rank 
among  the  most  envied,  and  her  popula- 
tion, her  industry,  and  her  cultivation 
would  be  unrivalled  in  astounding  propor- 
tion. But,  before  all  this,  one  indispensa- 
ble condition  is  demanded,  a  free  and  pro- 
tective Government,  and  this  condition 
can  be  realized  by  no  method  so  easy,  na- 
tural, and  just  so  suitable  to  the  parties 
interested,  as  the  act  of  Annexation.  We 
think  we  have  proved  in  our  former  ar- 
ticles, by  reasonings  sufficiently  powerful, 
that  Cuba,  remaining  in  Iter  present  po- 
litical attitude,  can  scarcely  participate  in 
these  benefits.  We  also  are  of  opinion  that 
the  possession  of  Cuba  by  a  foreign  power, 
would  prove  a  stumbling-block,  and  per- 
chance injurious  to  the  new  route  of  uni- 
versal commeree,  which  might  otherwise 
be  of  such  immense  benefit  to  the  IS 
On  the  contrary,  constituting  an  integral 
portion  of  the  U.  S.  entering  into  the  en- 
joyment of  her  privileges,  not  only  would 
this  danger  be  rendered  impossible,  but 
the  increased  prosperity  of  our  Country 
would  tend  to  benefit  the  whole  Cenftd- 
eration. 

in  bonoluaion,  revising  our  si 
it  will  be  seen  tli.it  we  hive  all  sufficient 
motives  for  repeating,  thai  tl 
the  Annexation  gf  Cuba  is  intim 
to  the  erase  <jt'  humanity,  and  in  fine, 
olosely  connected  with  the  u 
America,  ai 


T'ltp   Of 

I  iiinrrary  raf- 
I  er\iic<M,  to  UlujtraU  the  lubjtct,  on  which  »t  treat. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


To  day  we  shall  examine  the  third  topic 
of  our  question.  We  shall  lookuponitunder 
its  social,  political,  military,  and  diploma- 
tic points  of  view,  taking  notice  of  the  nu- 
merous and  weighty  circumstances  which 
induce  the  conviction  that  the  annexation 
of  Cuba  is  r  fact  not  only  of  present  vital 
interest  for  this  Republic,  and  for  all  free 
America,  but  siuh  as,  if  realized  or  not 
realized,  it  will  be  pregnant  of  consequen- 
ces of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Now  World. 

American  civilization,  policy  and  diplo- 
macy which  go  hand  in  hard  in  their  na- 
tural and  necessary  pr  irds  the 
ii.    Bometimea    intent    -v.    the    East, 
through    which  Europe  is  co  ning,  some- 
times on  the  West,  through  which  Asia  is 
to  come,  in  reaching  Cuba  meet  two  roads 
to   be   Belected — annexation    or   abandon- 
ment.    Which  of  the  two  is  to  be  pursued  ? 
ubfl  bo    be  annexed  on  the  way,  or  to 
be  b                               --«■  d  on  with  indife-  ! 
rence  ?     Shall  they  go  on  through  a  dan-  j 
gerous  path,   in    order   not   to   remove  aj 
tbling-block,  which  now  is  not  more 
considerable  than  a  Btone,  but  shall  be  a  ! 
mountain  io-morrow?  This  is  the  theorem, 
the  solution  of  which  is  the  object  of  the  i 
present  art 

Important  and  delicate  is  the  task  which 
we  assume  :  hut  happily,  many  and  cele- 
brated statesmen,  and  among  them  some  ' 
of  this  same  country,  have  illuminated  in  j 
advance  the  field  of  the  question,  and  we 
dare  to  enter  into  it,  led  on  by  the  light  | 
of  its  principles. 

Let  us     stop   first,   and    consider     the 
course  taken  by  universal  civilization.     I  i 
believe  it  is  marching  divided  in'twoprin-  j 
cipal  legions  disputing  to  each   other   the  j 
triumph,    the  one  is    the  Eastern   legion  ; 
the  other  is  the  Western.     At  the  head  of; 
the  former  is  Russia  towards  Asia,  repell- 
'    ing  Europe  which  turns  towards  the  West; 
at  the  head  of  the  latter  goes  the   Ameri-  I 
can  Union  towards   the  South    through   a 
line   on    which    it   may    be   embarrassed  I 
either  by  Europe  or  by  Asia,  the  prefixed 
rendezvous  of  which  is  the  New  World.     In 
the  first  ages  of  civilization  the   light   of 
civilization  dawned  from   East  to    West ; 
from  Egypt  to   Greece ;  from   Greece  to 
Rome ;  from  Rome  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Columbus   tore  the  veil  of  America,  and 
light  proceeded  so  far.     But  the  latter  in 
its  projection  grew  more  and  more  diaph- 
anous, instead  of  growing  feebler ;  civili- 
zation become  more  active  and  perfect  the 
farther  it  removed  from  its  cradle,  and 


this  method  has  always  prevailed.     Let  us 
examine  the  proof  in  the  aspect  presented 
by  the  three  principal  focuses  with  regard 
to  the  political  system  of  the  age.  Russia* 
at  the  Eastern   extremity   of  Europe,  re- 
presents monarchy   in   its  most   absolute 
character:  the  American  Union  represents 
the    purification    of  Republican     princi- 
ples and  between  them  both  lies  England, 
with   its   moderate    monarchical    institu- 
tions, and  its   constitutional  restrictions, 
as  a  middle  term  between  both   extremes 
But  let  us  observe  by  the  way,  that  Russia 
is  not  the    representative   heiress   of  the 
primitive  and  liberal  civilization   of  the 
East,     nor    does    it     advance     towards 
the        West:      from      the      latter      she 
received  the  substance,  which  being  han- 
dled  by  a  great   genius   enabled   him  to 
mould  it  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  to  a 
barbarous  people,   and   to  give   them  an 
original  character  of  their  own ;  but  Rus- 
sia, instead  of  going  hand  in  hand  with 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  repels  them, 
and  has  chosen  a  path  whereat  will  not 
meet  with  obstacles  to  its  physical  force, 
nor  to  its  intellectual  power.     However, 
it  does   not  on  this   account    neglect  to 
wateh  the  West,  and  even  at  the  present 
moment  it  prepares  to  take  a  hostile  step 
against   Prussia,    in   order  to   stifle    the 
liberal  revolution,  the  cry  of  which  the 
Autocrat  does  not  like  to  be  heard  so  near 
to  the  gates  of  his   Empire,  although  he 
did  not  conjure    the    storm  in    France, 
while  he  was  hearing  its  thunders  at  a 
distance.      Nor  even  disguised    with   the 
Imperial  mantle  the  liberal  civilization  of 
the  West,  led  on  by  Napoleon  could  find  a 
seat  there!     The  last  French  revolution, 
imitated  in  various  degrees  by  some  peo- 
ple of  the  centre  or  the  south  of  Europe, 
is  however  restrained,  and  even  opposed 
with   armed    force   by    Austria,    Naples, 
Spain,    and    other    retrograding    States, 
which  still  wish  for  thrones  and  crowned 
heads.     In  spite  of  the   progress   of  the 
times  Theocracy,  and  pseudo-divine  right 
of   Kings  preserve    deep  foundations  in 
Europe,  which  have  not  been  yet  com- 
pletely sapped  by  the  revolution.     The 
end  of  this  contest  is  still  uncertain.  Eng- 
land, notwithstanding  its  power  and  pride, 
pretends   to   be  united   in   the  crowd   of 
mere  spectators  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  to  which  side  it  inclines.      Being  a 
cunning  player  she  does  not  like  to  ven- 
ture much  for  fear  of  a  reverse.     Let  us 
take  notice,  by  the  way,  that  amongst  the 
nations  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  Liberal 


progress,  arc  to  be  reckoned  all  those  I 
who  preserve  in  America  possessions  im- 
portant for  their  content,  wealth,  or  po- 
sition.    This  stake  being  fixed  on  our  way, 
let  us  proceed. 

Just  as  Russia  has  become  the  Colossus 
of  the  Old  World,  the  American  Union  is 
now-a-days  the  Colossos,  or  to  say  better, 
the  luminous  precursor  of  the  New  World. 
But  the  ancient  sickly  civilization  of  Eu- 
rope has  recovered  and  purified  itself  by 
crossing  the  Atlantic ;  and  in  order  to 
undertake  its  true  mission  here,  has 
thrown  away  the  mantle,  the  sceptre,  and 
the  crown,  which  it  had  brought  from 
thence!  The  first  step  which  it  took  out 
of  its  territory,  was  recognizing  the  In- 
dependence of  Spanish  America,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  strongest  powers  in 
Europe,  except  England,  encouraged  and 
pressed  Spain  to  the  re-conquest. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which,  according 
to  our  humble  understanding,  we  compre- 
hend the  march  of  civilization  of  the  age. 
By  this  glance  we  perceive  at  first  Bight 
that  the  policy  of  the  two  worlds  is  diffe- 
rent ;  that  the  interests  of  the  monarquies 
of  Europe,  and  the  interests  of  free  Ame- 
rica are  opposed  to  each  other.  And  be- 
sides, .since  the  first  cry  of  independence 
and  liberty  resounded  in  this  hemisphere, 
Europe  commenced  those  political  and 
diplomatic  hostilities  against  America, 
Which  will  not  really  cease  until  the  for- 
mer be  driven  from  the  last  stronghold, 
tin-  1-ist  refuge  which  remains  to  her  in 
this  New  World,  Ami  what  does  now 
happen  in  consequence  of  die  sorerelgnty 
which  the  Old  World  is  still  preserving 
over  the  New  World?  Thai  Russia,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  determine  there,  according 

to  their  OaprtOC  and   their  particular  Con- 
venience. .Mi   tin-  destinies  of  do  small  a 

portion  of  the   people  of  Aineriea  j   and   it 
;  <    conceive    how    many    and    how 

powerful    obstacles   this  Btate  of  things 

opposes  to  the  marob  of  civilization,  and 
to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  New  World, 

ut    the    head    of  which    is    the    American 

Union. 

r.f  T«\ 

alarmed  Eur»po.    In  these  great  erenU  ih«  nm 

that  tl 
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trace  a  great  line  of  communication  across  their  territory, 
and  to  open  a  new  route  to  universal  trade,  which  in  its 
passage  from  the  ba.V  of  San  Francisco  to  the  mwuth  of  the 
MiflriMippi  weald  l<-ave  an  abundance  of  wealth  to  be 
gathered  by  the  I'ni  ml 

[nonrpseoeding  article,  we  have  made  some  obsertn- 
tions  '■!!  tab  subject,  alluding  to  commercial  relations;  wo 
work  an  indispensable  sup- 
i  that  ?reat  bridge, 
the  [(land  of  Cuba.  Tndny  on  uiiilldonniJtlMi  matter  under* 
political  aspect,  we  r-pc;it  and  ■■■  nlirm  "iir  assertion  c 
stronger  ground,  [f  the  distinguish! 
Honorable    .Mr.    Ilenton    has   no*   emitted  tins   idea   in    1,11 

-I h  in  favour  of  a  national  road,  it  was   not,   we  believe, 

...in,  bat  lie  neglected  so  to  do  on 
some  pro*  a  he,  an 

nnan,  help  seeing,  that  an  European  Sentinel  be- 
in;;   placed   on    such   ai   advance.!  .t   only 
afraid  "!,    hut  hostile  to  the  interests  of  America,  the  molt 
'-■••ntial  requisite  is  wanting  to  a  NATIONAL    Raid,  which 
should  not  in  fact  be  measured  from   San   Francisco  to   New 
Orleans  hut  from  the  Pantftc  to  Ore  Atlantic  Ocean!  might 
Mr.  Benton  have  foreseen  that  or:   1 
ed  hy  Spain  to  any  of  the  Boropean  Potent*! 
competitors  or  even  covert  enemies  of    the    Union,  such  a 
delivery    by   the       itinel  should    be  immediately   attended 
with  fearful    M     .  p-iences,    and     cxtroardinary    dl 
Can  he  conical     i     -i  himself  tlie   evils  which    would  anso 

fromawai  with* a  nation  to  what*  bauds  the  Island  of 
Cuba  might  bo  tiuusferrcd.  (*) 

It  might  be  objected— 1st  That  Spain,  in  consequence  of  its 
maritime  inferiority,  does  not  occasion  serious  fears  to  the 
United  States.  2.dly  That  this  transfer  ol  the  .SoNtreiguty 
of  Cuba  is  not  probable,  and  3d!y  that,  should  tlie  transfer 
be  attempted,  the  United  States-  would  oppOM  such  transac- 
tion. We  shall  answer  all  these  objection's  as  briefly  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  limits  of  an  article  of  our  periodical. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  Union  has  little  to  fear  from 
Spain  as  a  Military  pjwer;  but,  is  the  case  the  same  if  she 
be  considered  as  a  political  Entity  ? 

It  is  not,  indeed.  Spain  will  not  make  war  against  the 
United  Slates  with  amis:  Spain  will  not  set  dikes  of  fleets  be  - 
forc  outlets  of  the  Mexican  Gulf;  but  Spain  is  to  bo 
(bared  onoocotmt  of  the  diplomatic*]  springs  which  she  can 
call  into  action,  in  order  to  obstruct,  to  divert,  to  impede 
the  cours.-  of  the  enlightenment,  the  liberty,  the  peace,  and 
the  complete  aggrandizement  1  f  America,  eren  listening 
only  to  • 

by  beta  Being  dislodged,  In  the  first  third  part  of  this 
eentnrj  from  thi   last  oornt  r  ol  I 

meiican      Continent  ;     bitterly  I      the 

possibility  of    the  p njuesl  by  armed  free,    1?  did    not 

despair  on  that  aoconnt  :  it    resort 

to  the  I  rd.  in  order  t-.    destroy    in   their 

beginning   the  infant   Bepnbne,  la  that 

w.e.   at  little  c\i  •  red    the 

tessesvone,  but   a gieat many  ▼totisas  were  sacrificed.    Did 

at  a  later  period  derive  strength   (rasa  her  weak- 

■'.  make  the     la.<t  r    New 

Spam?    Bran    then   Uberts    wm  triumphant: 

much  injury  was  n-'t    aMSnaOSMd  by    llMH    very  triumphs? 

the  prem 
TriuavbaM  in 

which   Sj 

toe  back 

■ 

I 
pr..%.-  '     Onlj      . 

.    be   maintained.     Let   u»  procrx  . 
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1 

Ciulf.    whui 

through  the 

■ 

most  Ignorant  roaasoa    Tho  Ui 
extended  frnn  sea  to  st*,  it  is  < 
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■  The  United  States  will  oppose  the  transaction  "  this  ii 
the  third  objection  which  we  suppose  to  be  urged  to  us. 
Well :  we  are  aware  that  thy  Cabinet  of  Washington  has 
solemnly  declared,  more  than  once,  its  determination  to 
oppose  any  transfer  off  European  u  rntories  or  sovereignties 
in  America  to  any  European  nation,  cither  by  exchange, 
sale  or  conquest.  "  'lint  this  is  an  article  of  political  faith, 
cal  argument  to  prove  that  the  United  States 
the  evils  and  sufferings  attending  a 
war  with  the  parties  concerned  in  the  transaction, 
nor  to  demonstrate  that  they  should  with  certainty  succeed 
in  their  undertaking.  Docs  it  not  appear  more  advisable 
to  obviate  in  a  proper  and  useful  way  the  occasion  of  such 
a  conflict  ai  When  the  ex- 

pedient is  more  easy,  and  the  result  surer  ?  But  we  will 
concede  that,  if  the  event  should  take  place,  the  United 
States  would  cause  such  an  agreement  to  be  broken,  What 
would  they  have  obtained  after  a  war  which  would  have 
required  the  sacrifice  of  lives  and  treasure  to  support  their 
principle ! 

That  Cuba  should  remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
it  is  now,  without  any  improvement  being  made  in  such 
a  war  by  I  nion    either  favorable   to  its 

actual  political  interests,  or  civilization,  or  to  huma- 
nity. 

'•  The  time   during  which    this  state  of  things  can  pro- 
provisional" 
as  a"  distinguished   American   Statesman   observes    in  re- 
doh  may  at- 
tend its  chance  are  matters    of   the   greatest    hsportanbe 
• 

,  in  over  since  the  publication  of 
book,  has  •■ill/  shoi 
opinion.      1 
England  or  by  the  United  States  will    be  a  i 

verj  important  reform  in  the 
.  ..-aire  of  the  twi 

tall    is  salted  on    the 

trancpiiliily  of  the  Union  will  ba  disturbed,    and    it  vill 

I  so  long  as   that  cause  shall  exist,  for  then  )t 

which  to    day  is  a 

small  st'  i  ato  a  mountain. 

But  if  in  iritish    or  Spanish  colors,   the 

i can    flag  should    wave  on    the   bnl- 

1  aba,  then  the  retrograde  and  oppressing  Euro- 

i  ven  from  them,  all  kinds  of  fears  and  obstacles 

to  American  civilization  an'!  politics  should  be  immediately 

.  and  might  be   expeoted     without    disappoint- 

i   tin   in  which   the  other  Eu- 

ulij   be  also  incorpor- 

i  tiie  great  free  American  Society. 


(**)  S;e  'America  or  general  investigation  into  the  po- 
litical situation  of  the  various  Powers  of  the  Western 
Continent,  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  1827." 


We,  therefore  believe,  that  the  annexation    of  Cuba    is 


the  relations  of  their  interior  aud  foreign  policy. 

Some  timid  minds,  and  some  persons  prepossessed  by  party 
interests,  and  personal  views,  use  as  a  last  resource  in  their 
opposition  to  annexation,  the  allegation  that  this  project, 
or  assistance  in  promoting  the  independence  of  Cuba,  would 
involve  us  in  war.  It  is  erroneous  to  think  that  should  the 
Union  treat  in  a  friendly  manner  with  Spain,  and  agree  in 
perfect  peace,  and  for  mutual  convenience  on  a  contract  of 
cession,  it  should  have  anything  to  fear  on  that  side.  Those 
who  think  so  allude  to  England.  And  do  they  believe  that 
England  would  oppose  that  cesion  with  armed  force  ?  There 
is  no  ground  for  this  belief.  In  the  first  place,  because  Eng- 
land, since  she  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Spanish  America,  (because  that  step  suited  her  in  order 
to  maintain  the  balance  with  the  other  European  Potentates) 
tacitly  consummated  her  separation  from  the  European 
alliance,  and  she  launched  on  a  path  where  she  cannot  re- 
trograde witiiout  committing  high  treason  against  that  prin- 
ciple which  she  then  professed ;  secondly,  because  she  has  too 
much  to  do  in  her  domestic  concerns  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  her  neighbour ;  and  lastly,  because  although  it  is  certain 
that  the  possession  of  Cuba  would  be  productive  of  great 
advantages  to  her — although  we  do  not  doubt  that  she  will 
do  the  utmost  in  her  power  to  take  possession  of  it,  in  order 
to  pay  herself  for  what  is  due  to  her,  or  to  obtain  it  by  any 
other  peaceable  means,  she  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  so  des- 
titute of  foresight,  as  to  be  willing,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to 
venture  on  a  war  with  so  powerful  a  nation  as  that  of  the 
Union,  and  much  less  when  she  knows,  that  although  she 
still  preserves  the  reputation  and  prestif/e  of  her  pristine 
omnipotence,  yet  her  strength  has  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion  as  that  of  the  people  of  Washington  has  been 
developed. 

Should  a  change  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  be  effected  by  the 
act  of  its  own  inhabitants,  in  order  to  realize  their  indepen- 
ii  ;  should  the  U.  S.  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  it, 
as  they  did  in  1825,  what  motives  should  prevent  England 
from  proceeding  just  a3  she  did  at  that  period  ?  What 
,  grounds  might  be  presumed  that  Spain  would  declare  war, 
which  she  did  not  do  then,  (when  she  was  more  powerful 
than  she  is  now,)  maintaining  unchanged  her  usual  friendly 
relations  with  this  Republic  ? 
ijrln  fine,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  possession  of  the  Island 
('of  Cuba  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  U.S. ; 
that  the  good  or  bad  luck  of  that  country  is  to  have  a  very 
great  influence  on  the  destinies  of  this  Republic,  as  it  is 
acknowledged  (such  is  the  power  of  reason, )  by  the  most 
inveterate  anti-annexationiats ;  and  that  the  immediate  re- 
alization of  this  event,  instead  of  exposing  to  danger  the 
American  Union,  offers  it  the  easiest,  the  readiest,  the  surest 
means  of  obviating  greater  evils,  to  which  she  should  bo 
doubtlessly  liable  by  indulging  a  culpable  indolence,  dictated 
by  .groundless  fears  of  pusilanimouB  men,  or  by  malicious 
and  insidious  reports. 


•CUBA,  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  «  COURIER  AND  ENQUIRER.' 


In  our  preceding  numbers  we  stated, 
that  although  in  the  articles,  on  the  In- 
corporation of  Cuba,  with  the  U.  S.  (which 
formed  part  of  a  pamphlet,  we  were  pub- 
lishing) are  set  forth  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  thereby  to  the  labouring 
olasses;  also,  representing  the  injustice 
with  which  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton has  deprived  her  citizens  of  these 
benefits,  fur  the  space  of  20  years,  and  the 
injury  sustained  therefrom  by  the  whole 
Spanish-American  people,  as  well  as  by 
Cuba  and  Port  Rico  especially;  and  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  Afri- 
can race ;  our  principal  object  was  not  to 
promote  individual  and  pecuniary  inter- 
ests, but  the  general  progress  of  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  and  at  the 
sam e  time,  to  defend  the  right.  It  was 
also  affirmed,  that  if  Columbia  and  the 
other  Spanish-American  Republics  have 
not  progressed  as  they  might,  the  cause  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  bad  influence  exer- 
cised in  those  countries  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  entrenched  in  her  last  colo- 
nies, Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  ;  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  cabinet  of  the  U.  S.  In  spite 
of  this  the  Editors  of  the  Courier  assure 
us  that  these  circumstances  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  title  of  the  pamphlet :  viz  i 
"  The  government  of  the  U.  S,  has  injured 
the  Liberty  ol' the  people  of  Cuba';  Un- 
people of  Cuba  demand  justice  of  the 
people  of  America."  Let  us  come 
to  the  proofs  ;  are  they  not  made  risible 
in  the  reading  of  the  said  pamphlet, 
and  in  a  lengthened  introduction  prece- 
ding the  first  pert,  the  justifiable  oau- 
i'  complaint  of  the  Cubans',  sup- 
ported by  sound  arguments  ;  such  as 
the  Courier  itself  admits  to  be  unanswera- 
ble, openly  avowing  that  the  Government 
of  the  C.  8.  opposed  the  sxeeution  of  the 
project  that  Bolivar  conceived;  x 
uproot  tin-  Government  of  Spain,  in  Cubs 
and  Port  Rico. 

'•  The  argument'1  save  the  Courier  "falls 
of  itself.     Although  Bolivar,  then  power- 
ful, compared  to  disgarrisoned  Cuba,  might 
hare  taken  possession  of  the  [aland,  ai 
a  deci  .  [patipn  have  coat  off  the 

yoke  of  Slavery,  u  he  was  compel 
do,    by   til-  Lawi  of  Columbia,   it  by  no 
means  folli 

tere  1  her  condition.    The  condition  of  her 
neighbour  llayti  is  a  proof  positive  of  the 
riuients." 
We  arc  I  r  I  :it  the  cm  i  i 

inferences  of  the  Court 
there  existed  au  such  decree  as  that  of  the 


total  and  violent  abolition  of  .slavery.  But, 
I  conceding  it  for  a  moment  —  V.  ii ,  ;-  ,ic  the 
same  decree  in  the  Island  iivar 

freed  Peru,  and  t. 

True  it  is,  that  in  Columbia,  I 
laws  for  the  gradual  c  . 

rv  ;  and  this,  as  v.  I  in  our  ar- 

'.  tides  and  pamphlet,  would  have  been  the 
;  case  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.     This  \ 
]  have   caused   the   cessation    (  f 

Trade;  there  would   not  i  hun- 

I  dreds  of  thousands  oi     v 
(  into   Cuba,   and    those   remaining    Would 

have  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  num- 
;  ber,  and  would  eventually  have  faded  out. 

With  relation   to    the    doubt    manifested 
i  ed  by  the  Courier  with  regard  to  the  on- 
|  ward  progress  of  Cuba  ;  in  the  first  | 
i  the  power  of  Spain  havin  Amo- 

j  rica,  it  appears  reasonable  to  admit 
!  there   would   have    been   rapid    imi 
,  ments,  not  only   in    Cuba,  but  in  all   the 
;  Spanish  American  Government; 

posing   the   contrary. i h 

in  a  condition  as  unerivia 

vision  of  South  America,  ask  them  if  there 

is  one  among  them  who  would  again 

mit   to  the   Metropolitan  Government,  or 

to    her  Viziers.     Ask    the  ncrt 

Domingo,  if  they  are  anxious  to  excl 

their    humble    liberty    for    the    bri] 

slavery   of  Havana  with  all    its   rich   livc- 

ries,  and  glistening    ■ 
But  with  regard 

t  be  Editors  of  the  ■  !ouri<  intly 

direct  our  attention  ;   tl 

known     that   in    17 

tion  t  atain- 

ed  a   population  •  I 

30,831  whites,  givii 

17  negroes  l  .t  in 

Cuba  when  I 

the  liberty  •  I  I 

cipating  the 

( !ourier  an  i 

only  11-6  hits. 

In    this    pr  ~ht 

n,    have    incr<  .  >  of 

populat  And 

who  srould  i  r< 

the 

pamphlet .  t .: 

:*n. 
or  of  mi;.         .      .  .;  ^  .  '.o  the  US. 
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"  But  (continues  the  Courier)  the  U. 
States  were  doubtful  of  being  led  into 
some  difficulty,  sl.ould  an  attempt  be  made 
on  Cuba  by  the  Republics  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent;  and  to  avoid  this  evil, 
and  not  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs 
of  her  population  with  respect  to  her 
emancipation?  from  the  power  of  Spain, 
that  the  Federal  Government  adop- 
ted the  course,  complained  of  in  the 
Pamphlet." 

From  the  logic  of  the  C.  and  E.  may  be 
drawn  the  following  conclusion. 

Because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  doubtful  of  being  led  into  diffi- 
culty by  the  realization  of  the  project  of 
Bolivar  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  they 
are  thereby  exempt  from  all  responsibility 
to  Cuba  and  the  laws  of  humanity,  in  hav- 
ing opposed  it.  It  is  equivalent  to  assert- 
ing that  it  is  just  and  right  to  sacrifice  our 
neighbour  witli  impunity,  providing  we 
can  reap  any  advantage  from  it. 

We  arc  satisfied  that  this  doctrine  is  at 
logger-heads    with   civilization,     with   all 
ideas  of  justice,   and  above  all,  with  true 
republican  principles  ;  sure  are  we,  too, 
that  it  will  be  repulsive  to  the  great  ma- 
jority ;    for   this   reason,    we   shall  limit 
ourselves  to  present  the  following  ques-  j 
tion  to  the  Editors  of  the  Courier.     Let  us  j 
suppose  that  Columbia  in  1820  had  been  in  j 
a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  at  I 
that  period;  that  the  latter  were  in  the 
position  of  Cuba;  that   Mexico,    (in  alii-  j 
ance  with  other  Republics,)  with  a  force  j 
equal   to  that   of  Columbia  at   the  same  ' 
time,  powerful,  inured  to  war,  triumphant  ! 
and  friendly  with  the  U.S.,  had  proposed  I 
to  free  her  from  the  power  of  England :  ; 
that  England   saw  herself,  without  army  | 
or  navy,  without  resources,  (as  Spain  then  j 
was)  to  oppose  the  invaders  and  maintain  j 
her  dominion  in  the  U.  S.,  her  people  dis- 
posed, (like  the  Cubans  were)   to   insur- 
rection, inviting  Mexico  to  liberate  her — 
let  us  suppose,  we  repeat,  this  case,  and 
that  Columbia  should  have  said:  No;  I  may 
be  injured  by  the  execution  of  that  pro- 
ject; let  the  U   S.  bear  the  yoke  of  Eng- 
land, I  will  side  with  Spain,  that  she  may 
acknowledge  the  Independence  of  Mexico 
and  the   other   Republics.     We  now  ask, 
what  the  Editors  of  the  C,  and  E.  and  the 
people  of  the   U.  S.    would   think   of  the 
philantropic  decision  of  Columbia.     And, 
one    generation  passed   away,    Columbia 
ranking  among  the  first  powers,  and  fear- 
less of   any  other,  what  would  they  say 
about  a  liberal  and  christian  writer,  who 
should  advise   the  same  rule    of  conduct 
to  the  U.S. 

The  "Courier"  continues,  after  justi- 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglo-American 


Cabinet  (a  doctrine  certainly  unjustifiable 
after  having  witnessed  its  pernicious  effects 
on  the  Spanish  American  Colonies  )  and 
with  singular  "sangfroid"  advises  the 
prosecution  of  the  same  ultra  principle, 
without  even  casting  an  eye  on  the  evils 
which  it  has  produced  and  will  still  bring 
forth, (*)  and  without  considering  the  social 
and  political  changes,  which  have  since 
occurred. — France,  then  a  monarchy,  her 
reigning  family  allied  to  that  of  Spain,  in 
league  with  her  and  England  to  sustain 
royalist  principles,  is  now  to  be  seen 
threatening  thrones  and  dynasties,  and 
propagating  republican  principles.  Eng- 
land, then  closely  united  to  France,  defied 
the  Universe,  and  her  policy,  if  it  did  not 
absolutely  direct,  at  least,  powerfully  in- 
tervened in  the  most  important  transac- 
tions of  all  nations — now,  humbled  by  A- 
merica,  insulted  by  nations  whom  she  re- 
garded as  inferior,  and  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  her  last  possessions  on  the  con- 
tinent, scarcely  feels  herself  in  a  condition 
to  keep  peace  at  home.  The  U.  S.,  that 
then  numbered  only  from  10  to  12  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  possessing  only  half 
the  territory  they  now  own,  have  reached 
a  state  of  prosperity  and  greatness  truly 
astounding.  In  commerce,  national  credit, 
in  literature,  and,  in  fine,  in  arms,  march- 
ing their  victorious  bands  through  Mexico, 
they  present  to  tiie  whole  world  the  most 
admirable  example  of  prosperity  ever  at- 
tained by  a  free  people.  In  fine,  Spain, 
hourly  threatened  by  political  changes, 
the  consequences  of  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen, struggling  against  party  and  factions 
of  pretenders  to  the  crown,  with  a  treasure 
dilapidated  by  a  faithless  government; 
were  she  not  exhausted  by  civil  warfare, 
what  could  she  do  for  herself,  or  her  last 
colonies  in  America  ? 

All  this,  and  much  more,  which  wc  have 
no  room  to  discuss  in  the  limits  of  our  pe- 
riodical, should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  editors  of  the  Courier;  added 
to  the  evils  already  caused  by  that  measure, 
and  placed  in  the  balance  to  counterpoise 
the  exaggerated  fear  of  evils  that  might 
happen,  or  the  disadvantages  that  might 
accrue  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  liberation  of 
Cuba,  and  her  delivery  from  the  oppressor. 

The  Editors  of  the  Courier  continue 
to  treat  with  studied  disdain  and  feigned 
ridicule,  the  observations  which  we  make 
on  certain  points,  which  we  consider  as 
secondary  causes  (without  diminishing 
their  importance,)  on  the  utility  whicii  the 
annexation  of  Cuba,  would  produce  to  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes 
of  the  U.  S.  To  an  hypocritical  observa- 
tion, whicii  can  be  qualified  by  no  other 
term,  we  will  answor  in  tuosamo  identical 
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manner  in  which  they  answered  the  X.  Y. 
Commercial  Advertiser,  when  the  latter 
asked  them  fur  what  reason  they  opposed 
the  passing  of  Cuba  into  other  hands  than, 
the  U.  S.  in  case  of  her  being  freed  from 
Spain ;  and  what  necessity  there  was  for 
this  opposition,  endangering  a  war  with 
England,  or  with  England  and  Spain  com- 
bined ?  In  the  answer  which  the  Courier 
and  ['Inquirer  then  gave,  it  will  be  seen 
that  their  disinterestedness  and  indiffe- 
rence about  dollars  and  cuts  were  no<  too 
weighty  to  cause  them  to  set  aside  cents 
and  dollars,  in  order  to  corroborate  their 
pernicious  doctrine,  dragged  from  a  pure 
fountain,  "The  right  of  self-preservation," 
to  use  it  for  their  own  purposes.  As  if  the 
powerful  Unionnecded,  for  selfpreservation, 
so  suddenly  to  declare  war  with  England, 
Spain,  and  France,  and  enter  into  a  bloody 
league  with  them,  in  order  to  maintain 
Cuba  in  statu  quo ;  to  humble  themselves 
so  crouchingly  as  to  flatter  the  Republics 
of  the  American  Continent  with  an  offer 
of  intercession  in  their  favour,  with  the 
Home  Government,  on  condition  of  her 
disfranchising  Cuba  and  Porto  llico,  and 
in  this  manner  prolong  the  disgraceful 
servitude  of  the  Cubans. 

The  Courier,  in  answer  to  the  Advertiser, 
said  : 

"  lu  the  plainest  interests  of  self-defence  and  self-preser- 
vation— aa  much  the  duty  of  pe<  pies  as  ol  persons— of  i;<>- 
veruments  as  of  Individuals.  The  Island  of  Cuba  stands 
across  the  liulf  of  Mexico,  a  sentinel  as  it  were,  upon  the 
movements  of  every  thins  entering  "r  departing  from  that 
Gulf.    It  as  oompietolr  ootnauuuis  the  outlet  of  th 

sipi,  aud  c.»ns'.'|uiiiitlv    the  whole  trav id,    eiuiinu-rcu  and  ex- 
istence, as  it  wet* — "t  the  fertile  an  I  p  .pulsus  states  dr.iin-d 
by  that  river  and  Its  tributary  \wuei*.  as  tl-.<-u^h  i: 
improvable  farti  mouth  ol  the  U| 

the  hands  of  a  jealous,  iiiw»:riou-;,  uiisernpnlou.s  riv.il —  we 
do  not  *ay  enemy—  this  island  would  be  formidable  to  the 
peace  and  fatal   to  the  | 

■ 

dependen  .  ••  hut—  ii| u.-  :■ 

Teaia.  and  the  growth  ol  she  Westers  sad   *   ith 

States     In   ih-  hands  ol   -pun.  a 

the  fir-t  order— and  no*    t- ■>>'•    and  dii 

without  danger  for  us,  an 

been  '•  i   i 

an  we  may.  the  | 

a  power  li*-   y  ■ 

with  ft  stage  vie* 
never  on  any  pril 
Bid  U) 

pnseeilon.       \\  idi    -.he    i 


:  all   uneUriUU-:- 

Behold  .1  udaa  preach  i 
Judas    defending  Chri9t '      The    <',.-,/»,/ 
judges  tluit  if  it  be  for  I  f  the 

.    it  is  holj,   just,    and   riu'lit  that  the 
Colonists  of  Cuba  and  Porto   11  ic- •  should 


thousands  of  Africans  be  dragged  to  Ame- 
rica to  suffer  eternal  s- i •  i  e  war 
with  France  and  England  combined,  rather 
than  permit   I  lube                      i  tli^  domi- 
nion of  Spain  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
first  mnritimi                  r  rather  than 
die  with  1  tin  be 
the  ac  .    but 
regard  not  wars  or  their  consequent 
yen  '•■•in  but  prevent  Spain  froi  i 
ol*  what    the    Conner   plainly  states  to  be 
her  legitimate   property.      And   all  this, 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  fear  of  an 
imaginary  evil. 

Fortunately  for -America,  especially  f  r 
Cuba,  there  has   reigned   for 
ii-i,  in  Wasiiiniri'in.  &  more  libera]  policy, 
mere  in  character  with  the  age,  than  that 
which  predominated  at  that  period  with 

res] i  to  the  affairs  of  the  New  World. 

The  position  and  all  that  relates  to  Ame- 
rica, and  the  general  Btate  of  the  political 
world,  are  now  powerful  motiv<  - 
and  conversion  ;  and  we  ourselves,  are 
full  of  faith  in  the  republican  principlestftnd 
in   the   purity   of    sentiment   of  him,   who 

has  just  assumed  the  reigns  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  and  VC  do-not  not,  that 
as  a  ••  trie  American,"  he  will  sympathise 
with  all  those  who  arc  Struggling 
liberty,  and  not  forsake  us  in  the  hour  of 
conflict. 


"  Sr.    D 

Ut  Sir. 

t"  transD 


Mexico,  December  3rd,  1 


W  .  ■'.  SJBJ  BBJB1    .    |  | 


M.  Erratu - 
►ufft«  fully  to 


groau  in  chains,   aud  that    hundreds   of    3m!  • 
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LETTER    FROM    A    CORRESPONDENT. 

My  Lady, 

In  La  Cranio n  of  the  21st  of  the  last 
month,  I  had  read  an  article,  the  cbject 
of  which  was  to  exalt  the  acts  of  the  Ru- 
lers of  Cuba,  the  wise  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  contributions  prevailing  there,  the 
paternal  Metropolitan  Government  which 
with  a  prodigal  hand  scatters  benefits  upon 
the  blessed  Island,  and  the  tranquility  of 
happiness  enjoyed  by  the  Cubans.  All 
this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  mission  of  the  Editors  of  La 
CTonica  ;  and  therefore  I  was  only  moved 
to  pity,  on  considering  the  insignificancy 
of  the  undertaking  in  a  country  where 
Democracy  and  Liberty,  well  understood, 
are  enthroned.  Rut  I  have  seen  since  re- 
produced in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
the  substance  of  the  same  article,  preceded 
by  new  observations,  made  with  the  design 
of  giving  additional  strength  and  authority 
!  La  Crdniea  ;  and  although  the 
politics  professed  by  the  Courier  are  well 
known,  1  confess  1  was  surprise'!  to  see  it, 
converted  into  an  echo  of  writers  who  are 
always  ready  to  defend  with  their  pen  | 
monarchical  institutions,  and  who,  even 
disparaging  those  of  this  country,  arc  not 
very  scrupulous  in  their  observations  on 
the  character  and  customs  of  the  American 
people — the  beautiful  half  of  them — always 
entitled  to  the  respect  and  deference  of  the 
stronger  sex,  not  excepted.  Can  a  repub- 
lican paper  become  a  censer  or  perfuming 
pan  of  the  throne,  and  of  despotism  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Editors  of  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  forget,  or  at  least 
it  seems  so,  that  not  long  since  they  pub- 
lished or  gave  birth  to  some  articles,  the 
contents  and  tendencies  of  which  are  en- 
tirely contrary  to  those  of  the  article  in- 
serted by  them  in  their  paper  of  the  24th 
of  the  last  month.  I  will  refresh  their 
memory. 

In  August,  1847,  an  article  relative  to 
Cuba  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer,  in  the  editorial  intro- 
duction of  which,  after  repeatedly  protest? 
ing  that  they  did  not  wish  for  a  change  of 
domination  in  that  Island,  it  was  stated  : 
"  A  series  of  articles  has  been  prepared 
for  this  paper  by  one  who  well  understands 
fie  actual  wishes  and  feelings  of  that 
Island.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insert 
the  entire  articles,  the  Editors  of  the  Cou- 
rier can  well  see  them  in  their  collections  ; 
but  I  think  indeed  it  is  very  proper  and 
suitable v to  present  to  my  readers  some 
extracts  of  those  writings,  because  in  this 
way,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  pro- 
ducing arguments  of  my  own,  I  shall  de- 
stroy theirs  brought  forward  now,  with 
those   used  then  by   thefla,  jWld  we  shall  ' 


thereby  be  enabled  [to  ascertain  the  real 
value  of  the  consistency  of  the  political 
opinions  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. — 
Let  us  then  proceed  to  the  extracts : — 

"  It  is  only  in  the  present  political  de- 
gradation of  the  Island,  that  the  unnatu- 
ral pretensions  of  the  Spanish  provinces 
have  turned  aside  the  course  marked  by 
the  hand  of  God,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
monopolists,  and  to  the  injury  and  dis- 
grace of  the  Islanders.  "While  American 
grain  has  crossed  the  ocean  to  supply  the 
British  market,  Spanish  grain  has  like- 
wise traversed  the  same  seas,  to  force  it- 
self upon  the  Cuban  consumer! 

It  is  important  to  remark  here,  that  in 
estimating  the  extent  of  American  trade 
to  be  obtained  by  the  annexation  of  Cuba, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease which  all  the  several  branches  of 
industry  will  acquire  in  that  land,  so  lit- 
tle cultivated  as  yet  when  the  burdens 
which  now  weigh  her  down  shall  be  re- 
moved. " 

"  Charles  the  V.  would  be  this  day  on 
the  throne  of  Castile,  had  not  the  cristi- 
nos  seized  upon  and  held  the  Treasury  of 
Cuba,  whence  the  cash  supplies  were 
derived  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
'Let  us  have  a  chief  devoted  to  us  in  Cuba, 
and  we  arc  safe,  "  has  been  the  axiom  of 
every  succeeding  faction,  and  has  of  late 
ruled  in   Madrid. '  N 

"  As  it  is,  does  it  not  strike  every  ob- 
serving mind  that  Havana  is  the  focus  of 
monarchical  aspirations  in  America?  Was 
it  not  from  its  treasury  (  and  forcibly 
drawn  too,  from  the  public  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  private  board  of  the  Island, ) 
that  200,000  were  sent  with  Signor  Aba- 
diza,  to  establish  the  basis  of  the  Mexican 
Monarchy  ?  Was  it  not  there  ( contempla- 
ting Cuba  as  the  sUrfing  point )  that  the 
Spanish  Ministry  and  the  Camarilla  of 
Cristina  meditated  the  conquest  of  Mexi- 
co and  the  establishment  of  an  European 
prince  on  its  throne  ? 

"  Nothing,  however,  is  better  calcula- 
ted to  increase  the  uneasiness  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  to  encumber  and  shackle 
our  free  action  in  this  respect,  than  the 
barbarous  policy  of  the  Spanish  Rulers 
of  Cuba,  who  base  the  permanency  of 
their  sway  on  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
white  citizen,  on  the  absence  of  all  precau- 
tionary measures  in  the  rural  policies  on 
the  continued  importation  of  war-like  sa- 
vages, on  the  absolute  privation  of  all  re- 
ligious, moral,  and  softening  lessons,  to 
the  latter,  and  on  their  severe  and  cruel 
punishments. 

"  Such  a  system  cannot  fail  to  give 
dreadful  results,  by  keeping  both  races 
constantly   widely   apart,   by   preventing 
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the  only  palliating  trait  of  servitude,  the 
tie  of  affection  between  the  master  and 
slave." 

"  It  is  not  alone  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
try, but  it  is  that  of  every  country  trad- 
ing with  Cuba,  to  preserve  so  vast  a  mar- 
ket for  manufactures  and  productions  with 
its  numerous  ports  for  shipping,  affording 
abundant  return  cargoes,  and  promoting 
useful  intercourse ;  all  of  which  stands 
upon  a  most  precarious  footing.  " 

"  1st.     D.xis  the  Bulletin  know  that  up  to  1886,  the  i.-!and 
of  Cuba  was  invariable  governed  by  ti».-  Bame  political  lave 
as  Spain,  and  by  even  more  liberal  commercial  regulations 
than  those  of  the  mother  country  ?    2d.     !.><>•••.  the  Bulletin 
know  that  in  that  year,  (IsM)  the  three  Cuban  d-i 
Mailri'l,  called  by  the  Government,  were  rejected  a 
Spanish  Cortes  by  a  majority  of  only  hi  votes  ?  .'id.  I  > 
Bulletin  know    that  sinee  that  act,  the  laws  Ipr  filling   the 
vacancies  in  the  corporation  of   Cuba,    have   been 
to  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  Captain  General?     I"' 
Bulletin  know  that  from  that  not  the  slightest  che>-k  lias 
e  in  barm  seed  the  incessant  encroachments  of  the  military! 

5th.  Is  the  Bulletin  aware  that  the  enlightened  n..n  of 
Havana,  siuh  as  Villaurrutia,  Fernandiu 
Ayestcran,  and  Escovedo,  have  been  treacherously  sup- 
planted in  the  Junta  de  Fomento,  by  untitled  slave  deal- 
ers? 6th.  Does  the  Bulletin  know  that  the  board  of 
authorities  of  Cuba  was  recently  shamefully  insulted,  be- 
cause they  dared  to  open  the  ports  in  order  to 
provisions  under  the  pressure  of  hunger,  immediately  niter 
the  hurricane  Bulletin  know     t£ 

TarifV  is  the  Junta    de  Foment  >, 

and  that   the   interested    voice  of   the    Spanish     1 
provinces  is  extremely  influential  on  that  important  bud- 
feet?    Bth.    Does  the   Bulletin  know  that  during  a  horri- 
ble confUi;crati»u  by  tire  in   the  city  of  Ifataneas,  the  sol- 
diers employed   as  p.  lieenien  on  I  bed   the 
snffcring  citizens  with    bar-    face    impudence,     and    that 
when  the  corporation  eemplained of  those  acts,  the  Royal 
Audieneia  declined  taking  cognizmiee  of  the  ease,  thereby 
cowardly  disclaiming  tin-   cxi-p-i-v  ■  ■!   th   -• 
the  excesses   of  military,  which  the  ancient  lav 
Indies   had   established  in    the   Anierienn  possessions ;    fur- 
ther, that  subsequently,  fines  were  establi 

ainstany  future  complaint?    9th. 
Is  the  Bulletin  aware  of  the  unheard  of  nets  of   wanton 
cruelty,  which  have  sullied  the  Spanish   name  du: 
alleged  insurrection  of  the  Slaves  in  which  thousands  of  in- 
nocent j    the  lash,  and  us  many 

and  iii 

spite  of  the  remonstrant 

humane   heart.-,  ?     10th-     iiave   the  awful  : 

•aeeof  tlie  Judge  Zai.azak  never  reached   the  ears  uf  the 

Bulletin? 

11th.     Dots   the   "Bulb-tin"  know  that  Cuba  pavs  ILOQO 
000  of  « 
tcly  and   unjit. 

the  "  Bulletin 

where   ! 

at  the    laws  eon-  I  ?     13th, 

"  Bulb  tin  "   1.! 
food.  (amOies  perished    of  hunger,   In  tl 

measures  of  relief  were   i*  rniil 

■■ 

B  all  its 

..silted    but   with 

white  immijrraUon,  in   « 

the  rulers,    and  still    chunsJi    U.I  uaung 

the  slave  | 

The  following  paragraphs  do  not  be- 
long to  the    Courier,    hut    I    quote  tln-m 

io  confirmation  of  my  opinions  : 

M  In   -■  the  kind  of  happiness 

enjoyed  by  the  Cubans  under  their  Op  I 
rulers.  I   offer  you  a  literal    translation 
from  El  Esparu)ll  a  paper  of  Madrid,  and 
edited  by  Spaniarda 


El  Espanol,  of  August  28th,  1S17,  says 
— li  There  (in  Cuba)  political  and  adminis- 

I  trative  discussion  dues  not  exist  at  all.  " 


No  censure,  nay,  □  :  <  •■■     I  lie 
nation  of  the  acts  of  tike  Colonial  Cover. i-  ] 
ment  in  any  of"  it.:  branches, exists.    There  • 

i  is  no  investigation  of  the  I 
touching    the   Interests  of  the   coi 

whether  th<  y  depend  in  whole  or  in 
j  on  the  decision  and  judgment  of  the  au- 
thorities.   There  are  no  means  of  publicity  ' 
for  the  complaints  of  ill-treated  .subjects. 
There   is  no  correspond 
tween  the  governor  and  I  I — no 

voice  to  tell  the  former  of  their  erroi 
to  dovelopc  truth.    There  is  nor,  in  a 
a  public  press  for  the  natural  . 
the  press,  but  only  for  such  purpoi 
might  be  obtained   without  i 
from  El  "Espanol i  Bept.  7th,  "17 — In  Cuba, 
there  is  but  one  voice   to  impose  his  will 
and  to  send  here  advices  and  observations. 
This  is  the  voice  of  one  man  pulled  up 
with  authority,  intoxicated  with  the  om- 
nipotence of  his  power,  and  surrounded 
with  an    atmosphere  of  flattery  and  base- 
ness.     Yet   tins    voice    decides    here    and 
there  upon  the  rights  of  the  Government. 
Here  to  inspire — there  to  enforce  or 
pend  them  according  to  its  will  or  caprice. 
And  will  this  man  be    infallible  :     Can  he 
be  even  just?     Let   us   not   deceive  our- 
selves, but  have  manly  courage  to  tell  it 
in  compliance  with  our  sacred  duti 
our  capacity  of  Spaniards,  Buch  horrible 
despotism    and    absurd    authority    weighs 
upon  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  will  n 
to  produce  evils  of  all  kli 
if  we  do  not  endeavour  t 
their  ju<t    pretem 
country   wiser  and  better  laws  than 
now  have — more  adequate  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  to  the  char:. 
sent  ii'  ..em- 

ber that    in  BOme    Of  OUT 

made  Borne  allusion  to  ■ 

of  Pinos,  in  speaking  of  Ian  s 

vagrants    ol    C 

been  modified  by 

A     letter     written     in     li     ■ 
"  /'it  ||M,  "    and  Copied    I 

ComerciOi   confirm 

about   that   Colonial   Siberia 

should  say)  where   bj  s:  .rials 

and  upon  any    pr<  I 

to  forced  labour,  not  for  the  common  bene- 
fit, but  for  the  pi 

Who  the  OH  '■ 
people 
spam  gani 

I  then,  this  is  not  governing;  this  is 
skinning  a  country  ana  moking  it :.: 
wards.— Thia  is  to  put  a  curtc  in  crer 
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month,  a  revolutionary  torch    in    every  ; 
hand,  hatred  and  inextinguishable  rancor 
in  every  heart.    Thanks  to  this  unjustifia-  , 
Lie  tyranny,  a  native  of  Cuba  is  indignant 
when  he  is  confounded  with  a  Spaniard.'' 

I  have  not  seen  the  article  of  the  Herald, 
and  I  suppose  that  the  citations  made  by  ; 
the  Courier  are  correct,  but  in  any  case  I 
can  assure  that   General   Tacon,   during  { 
the  memorable  period  of  his  despotic  pow-  ! 
er  in  Cuba,  refused  to  give  possession  to  j 
Don  Gaspar  de  Arredondo  of  the  Office  of 
Auditor,  (the  appointment  to  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Court  of  Madrid.)  under 
the  pretence  "of  a  Royal  Order  which  ex-  j 
eludes  from  important  Offices  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  the  natives  of  America  ! ;'     It  is 
not  indeed  my  intention  in  producing  this 
example,  to  prove  that  in  Cuba,  Royal  Or- 
ders have  any  force  :  no  such  thing,  My 
Lady  ;  there  is  nothing  there  but  a  Bashaw  j 
of  three  tails,  -without  King,  or  Saint.     I  ' 
quote  it  indeed,   in  order  that  it  may  be 
known,  and  in  order  to   record   another 
case,  should  any  doubt  arise  on  this.     The 
same  General  Tacon  refused  also  to  admit 
to  the  exercise'of  his  functions,  Don  Se- 
gundo  Correa,   appointed   Commander   of 
the  Resguardo  of" Trinidad  ;  but  the  latter 
returned   to  Europe,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  title  of  transatlantic,  he  obtained  a 
similar  charge  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico.  ; 
Here  you  see  the  Court  of  the  Metropolis 
subject,  to  the   Bashaw  of  the  colony   of 
Cuba!     These  are  facts. 

Those  correspondents  of  the  Courier 
who  arc  so  well  informed,  know,  or  must 
know,  as  the  Courier  itself  knows,  or  must 
know,  that  Don  Claudio  Martinez  Pinillos 
obtains  the  superintendence  of  the  revenue 
of  Cuba,  not  in  consequence  of  the  will  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  (which  makes  a 
virtue  of  necessity),  but  because  that  co?i- 
dition,  that  guarantee,  was  required  by 
England  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  Spain  ; 
as  England  knew  the  ability  and  skill  of 
that  Officer  during  all  the  time  of  his  long 
administration,  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gles of  an  exhausted  metropolis,  every  day 
more  exacting  and  destitute.  Other  offices 
there  are  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of 
Pinillos;  and  there  are  many,  a  great 
many  also  which  are  purchased  on  spe- 
culation, they  being  sold  in  Spain  and  Cu- 
ba, as  if  at  auction,  by  the  Satellites  of 
the  Government,  by  whom  they  arc  adjud- 
ged to  the  highest  bidder  either  Moorish 
or  Christian.  These  are  also  facts  to 
many  of  which  I  could  bear  testimony, 
mentioning  particulars  and  details,  were  it 
not  odious  to  enter  into  the  field  of  person- 
alities. 

With  respect  to  the  army  and  navy,  it 
ehould  be  well    understood,  that  it  is  a 


mistake  to  consider  any  of  their  officers  as 
Cubans;  as,  being  moveable  and  without 
fixed  residence  they  belong  to  the  Peninsula 
as  much  as  to  the  Colonies ;  besides  its  be- 
ing well  known,  that  neither  in  the  militia 
nor  in  the  navy  no  employ  of  remarkable 
importance  or  influence  is  bestowed  on 
any  Cuban.  Is  there  any  among  them 
who  can  obtain  the  command  af  the  vete- 
ran regiments  of  the  garrison  of  Cuba  ? 
Who  are  the  officers  and  veteran  chiefs  of 
the  bodies  of  militia  ?  The  insignificant 
situations  of  chiefs  of  the  bodies  of  firemen 
are  bestowed  with  preference  on  peninsu- 
lar men,  and  even  the  Offices  of  watchmen 
and  constables  are  disposed  of  in  the  same 
way.  Such  details  appear  puerile  and  ridi- 
culous, but,  my  Lady,  so  far  go  the  mono- 
poly of  places  on  one  side,  and  the  fears, 
I  will  not  say  the  panic  terror  of  the 
government,  on  the  other.  And  even  suppos- 
ing that  all  this  were  not  so,  (in  the  name  of 
common  sense)  when  one  speaks  in  general 
terms,  there  are  no  men  so  punctilious  as 
to  require  an  evangelical  exactness,  a  ma- 
thematical rigor ;  it  is  very  usual  to  say 
that  under  such  or  such  administrations, 
all  its  officers  are  of  the  same  character, 
but  no  body  translates  that  literally,  and 
no  body  neglects  to  imply  that  there  are 
exceptions.  If  the  Editors  of  the  Courier 
should  call  this  exaggeration,  what  could 
not  be  said  on  hearing  these  gentlemen 
assure  that  the  system  of  contributions  in 
Cuba  is  light,  when  the  statistic,  authentic,, 
and  official  data  show,  and  they  know  it 
well  that  a  country  like  that  with  500,000 
white  inhabitants,  and  an  equal  number 
of  colored  ones,  pays  to  that  treasury  $'18, 
000,000.  What  will  one  say,  we  repeat  of 
such  an  assertion,  on  knowing  that  in  this 
enormous  sum  snatched  from  the  people  of 
Cuba  the  municipal  charges  are  not  inclu- 
ded ;  that  the  people  are  charged  with  a 
tax  of  $3.50  each  for  horned  cattle  which  is 
killed  for  the  public  supply;  that  for  a  pound 
of  bread  that  they  might  obtain  for  5  cents, 
they  are  made  to  pay  25 ;  that  they  are 
prohibited  to  go  one  mile's  distance  from 
the  city  without  purchasing  a  passport, 
and  that  ultimately  arc  liable  to  a  great 
'  many  other  contributions  of  this  kind,  so 
just  and  so  light  as  those  which  I  have 
just  alluded  to  ?  These  are  facts  and  such 
1  facts,  as  arc  known  not  only  to  the  cor- 
!  respondents  of  the  Courier,  but  to  the 
Courier  himself. 

With  respect    to   general  contentment, 

loyal ty,  and  adhesion  to  the  Spanish  Go- 

j  vernment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,   and 

j  to   the  tranquillity  of  the  country,   if  we 

1  stick  to  facts,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to 

declare  that  the   Courier  and  those  who 

informed  him  are  not  correct    If  the  Cu- 
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bans  are  so  much  contented.  M  ley  ' 
much 

1 1 v  and  BO  willingly   the   E 

which 
Adelitj 

them  -  itioil 

i  an 

of  Cn  . v:iil  them- 

mItm 

that  I 
is  p| 

or  ■  I 
li-li    - 

with  orime 

:li:tu  tli  it    i  • 

. 
any  ordinal] 

ad   in 
their 

clem! 

ali  r     Why  two  individo  i 

ading  with  /-■/  /  \  rdad, 
arc  t 
as  if  they  v. 

CIliMl: 

fighting    in  a  war  with-  \\  hv 

did  the  attorney-general  ask  I 
individual  -  ade   liable  I 

'..•unity  of    l(  ;  i»ro-l 

a   collaborator  in  the  same  periodica]  in 
and  if 

to  be 

by  the  American  flag,  and  by  the  Am. 
Government,  by  virtue  of   his   right  to 
citizenship   or  n  I  -    there 

any  Law  in  the  United  States  prohibiting 
to  Americans  to  preach  up,  by  Bpeaking 
or  writing,  republican  principles,  and  to 
declare  war  to  despots  ?  What  Law  de- 
prives them  of  protection  on  account  of 
propagating  liberal  doctrines  I 


What   does   Qiifl   all   prove.  My   Lady  I 
Lei  any  man  Of  common  BenM  iBd  impar- 
tiality be  asked  and  he  will  answer  i  "  this 
a,    fermentation,    on 

pit :  and    insecurity, 

i  weakness  on  the  pari  of 

■  .  ;.■       I-  there,  or  Lb  there 
i     oeecbngfl  adop* 

BT  .'      It'   their    is,    wliat    I 

I  i-  confirmed ;  if  not,  no 
body  will  deny  that  a  Government  which 
thna  Imprisons,  torments,  and  condemn! 
without  any  o  Bdingly  unjust 

ic,  and  it  canuut   be  conceived! 
bv  any  thinking  man  how  the  people  can 
be  faithful  and  devoted   to  it,   how  they 
;         tranquil   in  reality, 
although  from  mere  terror  they  appear  so. 

1  will  conclude  bj  observing  to  I 
rier  and  Co.  that  the  future  fate  of  Cuba 
i  ap<  n  the  isolated  opinion 
r  whom  BeMenuess, 
tauee  of 
their  political  d  see  adi  erse  in- 

.  iy  per- 
il ion    of 
•    fortunately  and  without 

doubt,  in  -  of  civilization   and 

Liberal  ]  as  behind  ignorancei 

! |  nit  of  Bervility  at- 

-•li!.  is  already  about  reaching 

ition,  of  liberty, 

wealth,  and  common  happiness. 

Anl     DOW     M    a     Cuban  -  American, 
Blf  to  the  Editors  of 
■r,  and  represent  to  them,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
ton  to  undertake  the  assis- 
tance of  the  oppressor  against  the  oppres- 
to    throw   away    the 
freeman  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
i he  livery  of  a  palace  slave.     Let 
them  oppose,  if  they  conscientiously  deem 
it  proper,   the   idea  of  the   annexation  of 
Cuba,  but  let  them  not,  for  God's  sake, 
justify,  or  defend  at  any  rate  the  tyranny 
of  the  Government  of  Spain,  and  the   a- 
buses   and   arbitrary    proceedings   of   its 
agents  in  undefended  Cuba  ! 


Impbenta  de  "  La  Yerdad,  "  Calle  de  Nassau,  N°.  102. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION 


The  author  of  the  present  pamphlet— the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Spanish  idiom 
has  sent  us  an  urgent  request  that  we  would   cause  a  translation  to  be  made,  ami  that 
circulation  be  given  Lo  a  lew  copies,  printed  ill  the    English  language.     We  tire  happy 
in  the  ability  to  comply. 

This  request  has  been  prompted  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  author,  t  i  "  aid,  by  a 
feeble  effort  ia  correcting  an  erroneous-  opinion,  which  i  •  :.t  in 

the  United  States,  through  the  studied  misrepresentations  of  the  agents  of  the  Spn 
government,  viz  : — that  the  people  of  Cuba  are   c  i  their,  present  coud 

and  union  with  the  Spanish  monarchy."' 

The  opportunities  and  means  on  the  part  of  the  I 
statements,  have  been,  until  recentlj  ,  so  circumscribed,  pi  rather,  they  Inive  1 
terly  deprived  of  them,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  belief,  of  the  character  ami  '• 
should    have    been    entertained    here.      But,   inasmuch    as   that    our  establisl  i 
is   now  the  focus    and    radiating    centre    of    liberal     opinions;  ourselves,    wife  in 
that  asylum  where  the  ravings  of  arbitrary  power  cannot  reach  us — having 
since     our    departure     from     Cuba,     a     species    of     mock    or    military     trial 
parte,    of   course),   and    been    proscribed   by  public    edict,  yet  without  a  conscious 
ness    of  any     other    crime  than    that    of    which     every     individual    composing    this 
nation  is  alike    guilty,    and    this   is,  the  exercise  of  our  birth-right,  the  freed 
political    opinion  ; — we     think  we  cm  claim    to  know     somewhat  of  the  Bentim 
of  the  native  Cubans;  and   we   affirm  that    the    feeling   among   them    is   universal 
in  favor  of  a  change  in  Cuba.     Strangers  are  in  this  resj  r  the 

simple  reason,  that  there  is  no  way  in  whieii  the  sincere  an  1  collective  opinion  of  the 
people  can  be  manifested.  An  individual  in  Cuba,  unless  on  the  eve  of  banishing 
himself  from  his  native  land,  dares  not  express  his  thoughts  openly;  and  meanwhile 
a  complete 'system  of  surveillance  exists,  and  the  least  possible  opportunity  is 
allowed  to  concentrate  opinion  and  effort,  the  opposite  or  a  general  diBtrust  is  tho 
result;  and  each  endeavours  to  conceal  from  the  other  the  workings  of  his  oppr<  • 
spirit.  The  press,  too,  is  under  the  mosi  rigid  censorship ;  the  word  liberti;  cannot 
be  used  in  public  assemblies,  however  rem  ite  the  idea  from  republican  institu- 
tions ;  and  he  who  imprudently  permits  his  thoughts  to  break  forth  from  their  prh 
house,  within  the  hearing  of  any   of  the  agents  of  the  government,   is    marked  as  the 

victim  of  the  latter. 

One   whose   heart    is    not  overwhelmed   with   sadness  to   the    exclusion  of  levity 
— in  other    words,    a  stranger — would    be    amused    to      see    the   manoeuvres    of  the 
government    to    give   a   false    coloring   to    the  state  of  general    sentiment.     To  get  up 
an  imposing  Protestation  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  "  ever  true  And  faithful" 
jectsofher  M  ij   ityjt  is  only  necessary  thai  the  Autocrat  who  rules  in  Cuba  with  unli- 
mited power,  should  dictate  a  Manifesto  in  due  form  ;  and   woe  to  the  individual  i 
daree  to  refuse  bis  name  when  the  document  is  presented  to   him  for  signature, 
is  one  of  the  devices,   and   frequently   resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  orig 
confirming  false  impressions  abroad.     We  could   mention 

other  opportunity,  rather  than  monopolize  the  time  doe   bo   the  author  of  this 
able  pamphlet,     we  will  do  no  more  than  simply  demonstrate  the  at 

pretensions  Of  the  government,  <>v  any  similar    statement-,   bj 

\\/.  ■.  [fsuch  the  contentment  that  reigns   throughout  Cuba,  why, in  the  nam 
mon  sense,  should  it  not  be  more  sent  to  witness 

expression  of  this  feeling  ofnttachment,  through  the  free  loin  of  public  opinion  :     I 
dare  not  put  it  to  the  test  ;  we  challenge   them  to  do  it.    And  until  this  li 
claim  the  verdict  of  the  American  People  in  dot  t 

h  is  possible,  that  to  the  American  reader  there  may  be  to  o  the 

part  of  the  author.  We  could  explain  theintention,  (for  tl 

i  ••  lient.    Thesnbjeot  upon  which thit 
•  one  .  and  the  supineness  and  in  liffei 
a  render  it  necessary  that  the  author  • 
in  ceaseless  reverberati  n,  in  the  i  m  of  his  country  men— in  fii 
until  he  arouses  them  from  their  slun 
restores  them  to  the  full  • 
inooesnful  reply  to  1'  to  J 
eoontei  ict,  I 
the  Identical  nod  ippropri  -•■ 

The  American  national  eharacter  h 
pamphlet  ;  and  so 
ihusnvsttc  admirer  of  Amcr. can    institution*  Mid  t 


mark  of  ours  would  be  misplaced.  Yet  there  is  a  seeming  explanation  required, 
touching  the  derogatory  expression,  M  diseased  trunk,"  as  applied  to  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  Saco.  The  latter  is  in  fact  hostile  to  the  institution  of  slavery  ;  and  evidently  , 
desires  te  see  his  native  land  free  from  this  curse.  This  feeling  since  his  residence  in 
Europe  has  apparently  been  increasing— so  much  so  that  on  turning  his  eyes  towards 
the  United  States,  and  finding  the  institution  existing,  tolerated  and  authorized  by  the 
government,  his  repugnance  becomes  so  uncontrollable,  that  he  would  fain  counsel  his 
countrymen  not,  bv  any  means,  to  seek  to  engraft  themselves  on  to  the  "  diseased 
trunk,'  —as  we  should  infer,  lest  the  evil  should  be  perpetuated  in  his  country  In  this 
limited  sense,  then,  there  is  no  just  reason  that  any  one  should  consider  the  appellation 
an  insult  to  national  pride. 

Editors  of  La  Verdad, 

New  York,  July,  1849. 


THOUGHTS  upon  the  Incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the  American 
Confederation,  in  contra-position  to  those  published  by 


f3*| 


Don  Jose'  Antonio  Saco., 


<iAvVOLTVr: 


INTRODUCTION. 


og  in  our  strug- 
gle n>r  Liberty,  though  it  were  revealed 
from  [leaven  that  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-aim- were  to  perish  and  only  one  free- 
man of  a  thousand  survive  ancl  retain  bia 
liberty.  That  one  man  musl  pi  ssi 
virtue  and  enjoy  more  happiness  than  a 
md  slaves. 

i:l  Adams." 


ime  past  the  leading  pa- 
'  oba  have  proclaimed,  in  loud 
add  solemn  tones  to  the  people  of  this 
land,  the  da  igers  which  surround  them, 
p  'i-i'-n  1  u  terrible  cala- 
mity to  the  latten  unless  they  arouse 
from  their  lethargy,  and  destroy,  at 
once,  the  pernicious  ran-'-,  which  a 
political    and    social    system,    corrupt 

e  time  of  the  conquest,  I 
on   preparing,   agamsl    some  fatal  mo 
me«t,  the  direet  results  to  human  life, 
and  to  the  interests  and  civilization  of 
the   Col  fatal    hour   li 

sound. '.1   for   Sr.  Domingo,   in    L7P2  ;  a 
little  pi  arde   for  tl 

isles;  and  to-day  the  bell  is  ready  to 
toll  tin'  funeral  knell  of  Cuba,  its  ham- 
ir  were  by  a 
bair,  likethe  -  bhe  head 

of  Damocles. 

the    pnblishe  1    ■ 

which,    .  marked,    have  pro- 

elaimed  to  us  •  ur  seemingly  falal  des- 

tivated  our  attention, 

rth  to  so  many  fears,  or  produce  l 

-  •  ot  our  fel* 

■ 
'.illy  and  |>."- 
foundly  Into  the  local  que 

oni  •  ii" 
isnte  more 

eumeni  - 

I  incapable  i      Thus 

it  is  tl  ;.  n  the  writings 

of  influence  and  ol 


rved  re- 
i  of  a  liberal  writer  and  advo- 
cate  ■■  f  buma  i 

'J  hrough  all  his  pro  tactions,  but  more 
especially  such  as  take  date  rince  the 
fearful  and  suspicious  policy  of  ' 
Tacon  embodied  and  incorporated  in  the 
Spanish  Constitution  the  exclusi 
the  ultra-marine  provinces  in  the  na- 
tional representation,     snl 

imen  more  arbitrary,  ana  retro- 
grade than  has  been  known  in  America 
rince  the  publication  of  the  (  ode  of  the 
throughout  all  his  writi 
we  have  had  ann  unce 
with  pr<  sight,  the  frightful 

pne  that  is  to  plunge  I  'uba  into 
t!  -M  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  ruin, 
which  appears  to  be  tl  islands 

of   this    Archipelago — ui 

guided  by  a  policy  evincing 
mon-  prudent  forecast,  b!  all  tave  us 
from  the  dai 

The   sameholyand  patriotic  purpose 
prompts,  I  <>i  ! 

to  the    light    his    last    products  n.  the 
' 

/  :  'ierican 

l 
mode   of    viewing   this  q 

- 

I 

■  Balvation  that  I  r 

reserved  I'"'-  Cul  a  ai  '■ 

i 

It  could  not  have  caused  to  tl 

i 

i 

■ 


feeble  an  arm  to  think  of  parrying  the 
Mows  infliote  1   by  a  Hercules 

habit,  ox 
in  other  words,  inaction]  and  this  is  a 
mission  'an  cjuillity,  and  the 

,i  nervation  of  preseo 
csi>.  that  eirer  find  fa\ or  in  bhe  na< oral 
apathy,  in  the  indolent  timidity  and 
egotism  of  any  j pie.  We'  on  the  con- 
trary, are  g'ung  to  plea  1  and  insist 
nppa    an    immedjal  j        upon  a 

movement  that  hits  fcb  Btir  up  the  politi- 
cal and  social  organization  ;  that  has  to 
Lew  relations,  an  1  tjdose  p  srhaps 

not  yet  fuljy  comprehended      And.- 

this  dema  id ;  an  extrao  "dina  y 
i  ration  of  will   an  I  simu  I 

don  of  acti< 
I  ople,  in  ord 

i  -.  and  overcome  dif- 

ficulties -  hence  the  disa  Ivanta  ; 

the  almo  t  o 
our  opinions  will  n  'i  i>  ■  received  favor- 
ably by  the  people  of <  'uba 

i  -  duty  that   ha9  im* 
l>  die  1  Saco  to  write,  counselling 

u  the  me  rat  -  iving 

Cuba  from  the   fate  which  await-  her, 
that  Bam  ■  overwhelmin  duty 

i  ila  ii-  to  write  for  the  purpos 
recommending  act  ion,  and  that,  too,  of 
she  ui  >-t  prompt  arid  decided  chara 

absolutely  indispensable  to  secure 
tin-  present  and  ful  a  re  r  e  il  of  '  !ub  i. 
We  believe,  in  rip'  sincerity  of.our  b 
that  inactio  i  is  certain  destruction  ;  and 
in  support  of  our  belief  \\r''  woul  1  faia 
quote  the  opinion  of  that  wise  admirer 
and  friend  of  Cuba,  Baron  Humbpldt : — 
"  It  is  an  error,"  says  he,  in  his  Political 
Essay,  ••  to  think  that  time  of  itself 
should  accomplish  changes.  No;  time 
w>rk-  at  the  same  instant  upon  the 
slaves,  as  also  upon  the  relations  of  the 
glands  each  to  the  other,  ami  their  in- 
habitants :  ami  upon  events  which  will, 
when  boo  late,  become  uncontrollable 
because  an  apathetic  inaction  has  been 
Confided  in." 

Here  is  the  foundation  of  the  decision 
to  promulgate  our  sentiments  in  this 
mode.  And  why  should  not  the  name 
of  the  author  accompany  this  as  a 
guarantee  of  conscientious  motive  ? — 
The  name  of  a  writer  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  him  who  really  seeks  for  truth 
through  the  channel  of  sound  argu- 
ment.    Our  generous  fellow-patriot  will 


seek  nothing  farther  than  this.  Nei- 
ther does  he  require  the  assurance  of  our 
respect.  That  which  is  perhaps  more 
important  in  questions  of  this  nature 
1  :t  bhe  people  of  Cuba  examine  the 
latter,  exempt  from  prejudice  in  favor 
or  against  the  writers,  bo  that  public 
sentiment  shall  be  more  unbiased  ;  de- 
ciding  with  m  >re  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence, unswayed  either  by  pre-existing 
sympathy  or  its  opposite.  If  the  writ- 
ings of  Saco  ha  I  been  anonymous,  they 
sfould  not  for  this  have  Lost  one  iota  of 
their  force.  They  are  the  candid  flowers 
of  eloquence  and  patriotism  that  the 
("uli  ins  will  preserve  to  adorn  the  brow 
of  their  adored  mother  on  the  day  sue- 
mcipation,  when  the 
glorious  Sun  of  Independence  and 
Liberty  dawns   upon  them  in  full  frui- 

»th  moralists  and  statesmen  are  a- 

gr 1  in  opinion  that  the  disease  which 

afflicts  Cuba  is  critical— but  neverthe- 
less, many  believe   that   a  cure  is  yet 

practic.il. je.  The  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet i-  one  of  this  number.  If  the  in- 
firmity is  taken  hold  of  in  season,  us- 
ing  the  remedies  severe  as  they  are, 
which  scie  ice  prescribes,  Cuba  will  be 
saved.  But  if  the  causes  of  disorder  are 
left  in  pr  ion,   or  what    is  j>ti11 

worse,  if  allowe  I  to  increase  in  power  ; 
i,  should  the  patient  repel  the 
remedy,  death  Will  promptly 
ensue.  Like  causes  produce  like  effects, 
and  the  examples  which  the  colonies 
of  Denmark.  Holland,  England,  France, 
and  the  Spanish  portion  of  St.  Domin- 
go  present,  arc  eloquent  lessons  that 
it  behoves  Cub  ins  to  regard  it.  if  they 
desire  to  shun  the  chasm  into  which  the 
respective  governments  have  plunged  the 
former.  Let  us  then  look  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  see  what  care  is 
given  to  him  :  and  next  in  turn  we  shall 
investigate  the  remedies  prescribed  by 
our  fellow -patriot,  Saco,  to  ascertain 
if  they  answer  to  the  diagnostics  of  the 
disease,  and  will  have  the  effect  of 
preserving  Cuba. 

"  The  continued  introduction  of  Sla- 
ves, far  from  operating  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  security  of  Cuba,  conducts  irre- 
mediably to  its  speedy  destruction.'"* 


Saco  has  here  presented  to  view  a 
grave  cause,  a  danger  of  magnitude,  a 
terrible  prediction,  that  no  candid  mind 
can  gainsay;  and  that  admitted  brings 
with  it  this  consequence,  viz  : — that  in 
order  to  check  seasonably  the  evil  and 
save  Cuba,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
the  root  of  it  and  stop  for  ever  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  from  Africa,  as  well 
from  other  regions. 

Then  Ave  ask  whose  duty  is  it — to 
whom  does  it  belong  to  cause 
this  infamous  traffic  to  cease  1  It  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  Government, 
for  the  latter  alone  has  the  power  to 
confer  upon  Cuba  this  inestimable 
boon. 

And  will  the  Government  do  this? 
Do  they  desire  to  do  it  %  Would  to 
Heaven  they  did  so!  By  the  Treaty  of 
L817,  England  succeded  in  obtaining 
from  Spain  her  assent  to  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  her  slave  trade, 
north  of  the  Equator;  and  the  far- 
ther solemn  and  royal  engagement  for 
fche  complete  suppression  of  the  traffic 
from  the  year  L820.  This  cost  Eng- 
land no  trifle;  on  the  contrary  she  con- 
tributed the  large  sum  of  £400,000,  or 
about  $2,000,000  paid  to  Don  Ferdin- 
and i  th  King  of  Spain,  a  premium 
to  his  philanthropy.  This  treaty 
wae     renewed     ana    ratified    in    the 

year    I 

In  what  manner  then  has  this  treaty 
been  fulfilled  !  a  treaty  so  solemn,  so 
grave,  and  of  such  political,  Bo'cial  and 
moral  transcendency, that  its  infrac- 
tion causes  the  patriot  Saco  to  tremble, 
and  inspires  him  with  the  well-founded 
apprehension  that  ■•  England  armed 
with  the  indisputable  right  that  we 
have  given  her  to  make  reclamation 
for  the  infraction  of  the  compact,  will 
not  always  confine  herself  within  the 
limits  of  strict  justioe  but  levell- 
ing her  formidable  batteries  against 
Cuba,  may  destroy  her,  and  thai  with- 
in the  brief  spaoe  of  an  hour."  |  Let 
us  see.  next,  how  this  contract  dm  been 
kept. 

(>ur  follow  -patriot,  Saco,  is  assure  I- 
K  of  all  others  the  Cuban  who  has  ool- 
looted  and    possesses   the  most  reliable 

•lata   upon   tnissubjeot;   and  no    writer 

less  exaggerates  in  Btatistieal  estimates 

(»)    Saco.— Su|»pro**i..ti.  lift    iTip  SJ. 


He  states  that  "  from  18-17  to  1826, 
at  the  lowest  calculation,  there  were 
introduced  from  Africa,  141,214  slaves. 
And  from  the  year  1828  to  1840, 
there  entered  the  port  of  Havana  and 
the  adjacent  ports,  more  than  430  slavers 
without  counting  those  which  put  into 
other  harbors  of  the  Island."*  We  have 
ourselves  no  data  at  hand,but  we  do  not 
believe  we  exaggerate,  estimator  i 
the  number  of  ves^^^pf  this  class  which 
entered  into  ports^r  the  Island  from 
182G  to  1848;  and  these  at  an  average 
of  300  negroes  each,  will  give,  in  the 
21  or  22-years  180,000  slaves  introduc- 
ed thus  clandestinely.  Adding  these 
to  the  141.214.  that  Saco  claims  to  have 
entered  from  1817  to  1826, we  then  have 
322.214  africans  that  the  Government 
has  permitted  to  be  introduced  into 
Cuba,  and  has  reduced  to  the  . 
legal,  inhuman,  and  unwarrantable 
condition  of  slavery. 

Nor  does  the  infraction  of  treaties 
and  the  work  of  iniquity  stop  here. — 
There  are  in  Cuba  thousands  of  Afri- 
cans, called  « emancipados"  reduced  to 
a  condition  yet  worse  than  authorized 
or  legal  slavery.  A  Spanish  poet,  wish- 
ing to  portray  the  sordid,  parsimoni- 
ous, and  insatiable  avarice  of  a  misery 
made  use  of  this  beautiful  ext 
tion : 

••  Uo  invented  i 

The  Spanish  Government  has  invent 
ed  a  method  of  rendering  eved  t) 

dition  of  slavery    WOTSO,    robbing,    SB  it 

does,  the  emant  vpa  lo  of  th.-  prj 
which  belong  to  the  Blave.     In  Cuba, 
among  the  rights  whioh  are  oonoeded 

to  tln>  slave.  is  that  ^>(  freeing  himself 
through  indemnity  t«>  his  owner, 

[ng  a  new  ma  - 

,-ruel  treatment    from   tin-    one    he    has. 

But     the    <  SUM   •'/" 

privilege  as  this.   Where  is  the  Indivi- 
dual in  Cuba    who    ;. 
knavery,  the  petty  frau  K  and  iniquity 
whioh  are  oommitte  1  here,  to  j 
ale    the    slavery    of   the    unf  i 

ii    are  these 
-.   and   the 
solemn  on  rumen! 

owing  '     it  i-  to  the  dark  and 


the  nation. '  The  augmentation  of  the 
slave  or  black  population  is  the  grand 
lever,  the  great  political  means  to  in- 
sure dominion  :  hence  this  usurped 
right  of  disposing  at  will,  of  property, 
of  liberty,  and  even  of  the  honor  of 
Cubans.  This  is.  moreover,  a  mine  of 
wealth,  inasmuch  as  the  protection  af- 
forded to  the  negro  dealer,  brings  to  the 


authorities   the   regard  of  iniquity,  in 

bloons  for  eacli 

negro  lauded  in  CWa  :  besides  which 


L-ej^rd 
(^Wa: 


the  shape  of  thre^wibloons  for  each 


are  the  perquisites  resulting  from  the 
system  of  indenture  and  re-indenture 
of  the  "emancipados."  || 

Then,  to  what  point  does  the  candor 
of  our  fellow-patriot  reach  !  How  can 
he  hope  that  Cuba  will  be  saved  from 
the  imminent  clanger  in  which  the  traf- 
fic of  slaves  has  placed  her.  mean- 
while it  is  in  the  policy  and  interest  of 
the  government,  not  only  to  keep  in  ex- 
istence the  cause,  but  yet  more  to  foster 
and  increase  its  strength  ?  If.  then,  the 
power  which  alone  can  apply  a  remedy 
seeks  rather  to  aggravate  the  disease, 
what  other  human  recourse  remains, 
and  to  whom  shall  Cuba  appeal  to  save 
herself  from  the  otherwise  irremediable 
and  speedy  ruin  which    Saco  predicts? 

And  if  we  take  into  account,  also. 
external  causes,  the  situation -becomes 
still  more  alarming.  Saco  himself  for- 
cibly alludes  to  these  :  and  not  one  of 
his  indications  have  failed  in  the  result. 
Light  an*d  intelligence  preserve  their 
dominion,  and  more  liberal,  and  more 
philanthropic  or  humane  principles  are 
constantly  developing  themselves.  De- 
mocracy and  Christian  civilization  are 
taking  possession  of  thrones,  and  will 
not  permit,  that  within  the  circuit  of 
their  influence,  slavery  shall  co-exist. 
In  vain  individuals,  through  pret<  \r  of 
anciont  title,  assertproperty  in  man. 
Nations  respond  tc^ie  claim — Man  is 
free!    The  question  !  a  point 

from  which  there  can  be  no  retrograth 
movement  :  and  it  would  be  as  difficult 


||  There  liave  l>een  honorable  exceptions  to  I 
- 

and  respect  fr.r  probity  exacts  from  ns  the  nai  . 
"Don  Germino  Valdea.    This  noble  Spaniard  rel 
low  the  stain  upon  his  character  consequent  npbn   tin  re- 
ceipt of  this  infamous  bribe,  or  premium,  fir 
human  He?h.    On  the  contrary,  he  rel < 
number  of  "emaneipados"  who  had  fulfilled  t 
indenture,    Heretii 

meat  of  the  Is'and  :  and  he  owes  his  remov.i' 
usual  term  had  expired,  to  the  sordid  machinations! <.f  the 
no^ro  dealers,  conjointly  with  the  political  views   of  the 
Government  of  Spain. 


to  compel  a  Christian  people  to  go  back 
to  paganism  as  to  slavery.     So.fai 
regards  principle,  the  question  is  alrea- 
dy  decided — the   practical    application 
alone  is  in  abeyancei  and  this  will  be 
effected    without    pro] 
ruin,  or  a  return  to  a  state  of  bar 
ism. 

Saco  communicated  to  us  the  bold 
step  of  England  in  1834.  which  was 
calculated  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
society  Wherever  the  monster  she 
was  tolerated  :  and  which  of  those  points 
has  not  been  shaken? 

Saco  foretold  us  that  Denmark  and 
France  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
England  :  and  have  they  not  follow  i 

Saeo  warned  us  that  the  continuation 
of  the  slave  trade  would  operate  i 
criminal  process  against  Cuba :  and  is 
not  Cuba  arraigned  at  the  bar  waiting 
the  fatal  sentence  that  is  to  punish  the 
daughter  for  the  crimes  of  the  mother  ? 

Saco  predicted  to  us,  that  if  the  in- 
famous traffic  was  continued,  there 
would  be  no  longer  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity in  Cuba.  And  now  where  is  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  Cu- 
bans ?  The  sepulchres  and  solitary 
prisons  of  political  offenders  reply. 

Saco.  in  fine,  has  referred  fco 
that  the  Northern  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Union   fight    under    that    banner 
which  proclaims  liberty  to  the  captive, 
and  freedom  to  the  oppressed,    whilst 
the  South  adheres  to  the  ignomini 
flag  of  slavery  :  and   that    the    v 
waits  with  impatience  for  the  nnn 
ling  of  the  grand  drama  preparing   in 

Sublime,  indeed,  is  thi  'ion 

of  that  event  whii 

demption  to  an    i  This 

disenthr  ailment  the  world  will  assured- 
ly witness,   but   not   the   philanthropic 

use    if  ther  i  the 

United  States  a  -  <-nce 

that  directs  itself 

there  I   'li- 

ir  to 
and 
I,  for  this  r 

imount    claim  •  ini- 

nence.      Judging,     nevertheless,    from 
what  is  alr<  plfshed,  and   by 

that  which  is  in  pr  may  well 

predict  that  the  unravelling  of  the  dra- 
ma will  correspond  to  its  grandeur  an£ 


sublimity.      I  Delaware  and 

paring    for  the  ex- 
- lavery  by  gradual  emanci- 
pation. Missouri, too,  evinces  symptoms 
•  ing  influence.  Thus,  one  by 
low  the  lead  of  the  Nor- 
thern   States,  that    a  few   years   Bince 
were  themselves  plagued  with  the  le- 
Blavery,  and  are  bo  no  longer  j 
and  marching  on  with  measured  Btep, 
but  surf  an>l   uninterrupted,    hand   in 
hand  with  civilisation  and  the  Buperior 
element  before  alluded  to,   they   will 
arrive   <*t    tin'   goal  without  accident, 
withoul  or  without  reverses 

It  maj  be  bj  different  routes,  and  suc- 
cessively in  the  order  of  time]  but  they 
will  assuredly  reach  the  Barn* 
inasmuch  a>  they  are  guided  and  pro- 
tected all  by  the  same  wise,  thoughtfal, 
and  benevolent  government,  operating 
through  s  power  and  will  of  itsownj 

in  entangling  compromii 
ieet  to  ii"  extaaneous  inflnenoei  or 
its;  in «r  dictated  to  bj  any  other  go- 
rernmenti  nation,  or  dynasty]  but 
ever  in  harmony,  and  sustained,  too,  by 
s  tree  and  powerful  people:  a  notable 

difference,  which  it  behoves  the  \ pie 

of  Cuba,  in  the  eiroumstanoes  in  which 
they  are  placed,  to  regard  with  anxious 
consideration,  involving,  as  if  does,  the 
question  of  life  ox  death. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  not 
seen  that  tin'  policy  or  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  of  Spain  are  in  the 
least  calculated  to  save  Cuba  from  the 

dangers  in  which  she  herself  has  pis 1 

her:  no.  her  policy  in  this  respect  has, 
for  a  long  period,  been  fixed.  We  wish, 
indeed,  we  could  suppose  that  for  the 
future  she  would  manifest  netter  inten- 
tions towards  Cuba,  if  notjfrom  benevo- 
lent motives,  at  least  impelled  by  self- 
interest.  And  the  idea  of  waiting  with 
patience  for  the  more  favorable  purposes 
of  Spain  !  What  security  has  Senor 
Saco  to  offer  us  that  Spain  wrill  be  able 
to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time,  even 
the  present  unhappy  condition  of  Cuba, 
bad  as  it  is  %  Who  will  pretend  to  limit 
the  result  of  that  war  of  principles, 
(and  now  likewise  of  dynasties,)  that  for 
fifty  years  has  been  consuming  the  vitals 
of  the  mother  country '?  Does  Senor 
Saco  believe  that  the  mighty  democratic 
revolution  that  with  throes  is  convulsing 
a  2 


i  Europe,  will  pause  at  the  Pyrenees,  and 
•lay  down  arms"  at  the  feet  of  the 
imbeciles  who  dispute  lor  the  Spanish 

We   maintain    the    contrary. 

The  principle  ofliberty  will  triumph  in 

Spain,  but  for  Spain  and  Spaniards  only  ] 

Cuba  will  ever  be  an  en-laved  colony, 
and  the  Cubans  will  have  neither  voice 
neither  privileges  nor  liberty 
ti»  confide  in  their  own  resources.  Spain 
free,  and  enjoying  a  stable  government; 
will  fulfil  her  engagements,  and  her 
pecuniary  obligations,  and  Cuba  will 
pro\  ids  the  means,  without  participating 
in  any  benefits.  Have  we  not  seen  -and 
Saco  himself  has  affirmed  it  that  the 
more  libera]  government  in  Spain  is 
ever  the  most  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
for  Cuba  .'  Unhappy  ( luba,  indeed, 
should  the  government  of  Spain  become 
free  and  consolidated !  Cuba  will  thru 
be  sold,  transferred,  bartered,  sacrificed. 
Do  not  tell  us  ••  that  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment will  not  cede,  rend,  or  barteti 
the  Inland  of  Cuba."  nor  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  prevent  an  attempt 
rest  it  by  force  j  because  history 
affirms  that  Spain  cedes,  barters,  sells, 
or  loses  her posessions frequently  enough. 
Louisiana,  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  be- 
longed at  one  time   to   Spain,  and    they 

were  exchanged  and  ceded  to   France 
and  England.     Florida  was  a  Spanish 

possession,  and  was  sold  to  the  United 
States.  This  same  Island  of  Cuba  waj 
snatched  from  her  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  by  England.  The  largest 
part  of  ,the  American  continent  was 
once  owned  by  Spain,  and  she  has  been 
deprived  of  it  successively  by  all  who 
were  disposed  to  contend  with  her  for 
their  freedom.  Portugal  an d  I J i braltar— to 
whom  did  they  belong  ?  Gibraltar,  a  part, 
and  parcel  of  the  Peninsular  dominion, 
and  Key  of  the  Mediterranean — in  whose 
power  is  this?  The  flag  of  England 
waves  triumphantly  over  its  rocky  bat- 
tlements, and  the  Spanish  people  are 
suffering,  since  the  year  1704,  this  hu- 
miliation, and  other  grave  prejudices. 
And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  cessions,  sales,  and  losses  have 
happened  to  Spain  at  a  period  when 
the  Sun  did  not  set  in  her  dominions ; 
and  when  her  squadrons  were  denomi- 
nated invincible.  But  where  now  is  the 
limit  of  her  dominion  1  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  alone  remain  to  her  in  America. 


And  her   squadrons,    where   now    are 
they  ?     Yet  in  the  forests. 

Natural  it  is  then,  and  correspondent 
with  national  feeling,  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Spain  should  be  thinking 
continually  of  removing  that  "  thorn 
in  her  flesh,  "  caused  by  the  occupation 
of  Gibraltar :  and  do  not  doubt,  Sehor 
Saco,  that  she  would  before  this  have 
done  it,  had  it  been  in  her  power  to  do 
so.  The  Secretary  of  the  American 
Legation  has  recently  made  known 
to  us  the  fact  of  a  secret  negotiation, 
commenced  between  the  Ministers  of 
Her  Catholic  Majesty,  and  Her  Chris- 
tian Majesty,  touching  the  exchange 
of  Gibraltar  for  Ceuta  and  Cuba, — em- 
bracing the  liquidation  of  the  Spanish 
debt  in  the  transfer  of  the  latter : 
also,  relative  to  a  certain  project  for 
a  republic  of  negroes  in  Cuba:  the 
details  of  which  have  not  yet  tran- 
spired. And  what  inferences  are  to  be 
drawn  from  those  facts  ?  Very  clearly 
that  if  Spain  and  England  have  not  yet 
completed  a  negociation,  it  has  not  been 
for  want  of  inclination  or  necessity,  but 
because  the  argus  eyed  American 
stands  a  sentinel  at  the  out-post,  with 
his  hundred  eyes  wide  open,  ready  to 
hail  '-who  goes  there  "  so  soon  as  the 
first  step  is  taken  on  this  side  the  line 
which  marks  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
Will  England,  then,  suffer  any  favor- 
able opportunity  to  pass  to  reimburse 
herself,  and  consummate  her  project  of 
abolition  1  Will  not  Spain,  too,  take 
advantage  of  whatever  offer  which  will 
restore  her  Peninsular  territory  and  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  banish 
the  hateful  step-parent  who  now  lords 
it  over  a  portion  of  the  Great  Iberia  * 
Wanting  in  penetration,  nay  more 
than  this,  must  be  the  Cuban  who  be- 
lieves that  England  and  Spain,  purely 
out  of  regard  to  the  feeling  and  inter- 
est of  Cubans,  will  omit  to  consummate 
a  bargain  of  such  transcendant  im- 
portance to  both. 

How  important  then  that  Cubans 
should  awake  from  their  lethargy : 
that  they  should  undeceive  themselves 
without  delay  ;  that  they  should  com- 
prehend at  once,  that  to  ruin  their  coun- 
try but  ,a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  is 
necessary;  and  to  promote  to  the  latter, 
compromises,  fears,  and  interests  supera- 
bound  with   the  government  of  Spain. 


Yes,  over  the  head  of  devoted  Cuba  is 
constantly  hanging  that  frightful  cloud 
which  envelopes  a  thunderbolt  capa- 
ble of  sending  her  to  quick  destruction  ! 
The  demand  of  England  is  yet  pending, 
and  by  no  means  withdrawn,  requiring 
of  the  Spanish  Government  to 
the  freedom  of  those  African- 
have  been  indroduced,  in  violation  of  the 
treaty,  from  the  year  1820  to  the  pre- 
time. 
That  which  to  us  is  strange  and  in- 
explicable is,  that  it  should  be  Saco  who 
puts  the  following  interrogatory,  and  to 
himself  replies. — "  Who  is  it  that  treats 
of  emancipating  the  Slaves  ?  Spain 
does  not  dream  of  it,  and  England  hfl8 
no  right  to  meddle  in  this  question,  which 
belongs  solely  to  us-  and.  furthermore, 
presents  "no  threatening  aspect/'  Who 
treats  of  emancipating  the  Slaves  ?  A 
pretty  question  indeed!  We  ai 
Europe  entire  ;  all  America:  tl 
emphatically  that  of  abolition,  through 
its  missionaries  and  advocate- 
that  great  messenger  of  benevolence 
and  mercy,  Jesus  Christ,  down  to  the 
favorite  son  of  Cuba.  Don  Jose  Antonio 
Saco.  Spain  may  or  may  not.  dream'of 
giving  freedom  to  the  Slaves  :  in  either 
case  there  js  no  more  security  for  Cuba 
than  in  the  imaginings  of  Saco.  to  the 
effect  that  Spain  will  confer  liberty  on 
the  Cubans.  Both  Spain  and  Cuba  may 
be  dreaming — still  their  dreams  are 
not  equal  to  the  reality  :  in  other  words, 
to  the  existing  treaties, — the  fulfilment 
of  which  y   on    the  part  of 

Spain.  How  can  it  be  possible  that  the 
visions  referred  to.  are  more  to  be  <"ii- 
fided  in  than  acts  which  ha 
summated  ;.yd  their  force  maintained  in 
spite  of  either  Spain  or  Cuba  '  Did  the 
French  Colonic  receive  previous  no- 
tice  of  that  decree  which  so  suddenly 
and  violently  gave  freedom  to  their  Sla- 

lla  11.  more  firmly 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain  than  was 
Philipeon  that  of  France  '.      Thi 
land  presents,  to-day,  no  apparently  hos- 
tile intent  is  not  precisely  true,  nor  does 
it   argue   that    to-morrow    the    indica- 
tions  may  not  be  quire  othorwi- 
ly  a  short   time    ago,    a   distinguished 
Lord  uttered,  in  the  British  Parliament, 
the  following  language: — It  is  necessary 
to  attack  the   h  leir   own   nest 

(  meaning  the  negro  traders  in  Cuba  ) 
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And  whe  then  -hall  save  Cuba  '  Who 
wipe,  away  the  tears  that  Cuba  will  let 
fall  in  this  hour  of  tribulation  ! 
Spain  I  that  Saeo,  in  1845,  pourtrayed 
"  as  made  lean  through  so  many  reverses 
and  incapable  then  of  affording  the  least 
pecuniary  aid  in  defence  of  her  colo- 
Has  she  .from  that  time  to  this, 
improved  her  condition  ?  How  has  she 
recovered  herself  from  so  many  disas- 
ters, and  what  new  "El  Dorado"  has 
the  illustrious  Genoese  discovered  for 
her,  to  furnish  her  with  pecuniary  means 
to  send  to  her  Colony  1 

Undeceive  yourself,  worthy  patriot 
Saco.  Spain  it  will  not  be  who  shall 
dry  up  the  tears  of  your  unhappy  coun- 
try ;  for  if  it  were  so,  or  that  she   had 
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There  are  two  methods  which  Gov- 
ernments a  lopt  to  thwart  a  people 
when  the  latter  demands  or  insists  up- 
on its  rights.  The  one  is  positive  or 
her  negative  or  indirect. 
By  the  first,  it  snatches  away ;  and  by 
the  second,  it  neither  gives  nor  allows 
the  people  to  acquire  any  of  those  ele- 
ments which  develope  the  physical  and 
moral  forces  indispensable  to  them,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  maintain  their 
rights,  or  cause  their  will  to  be  respec- 
ted. The  Spanish  Government  is  per- 
fect in  the  theory  and  practice  of  both 
of  the  methods  indicated.  In  truth, 
these  form  the  sum  total  of  all  the  wis- 
dom or  ability  in  the  Colonial  system 
adopted  for  the  Government  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba. 

*  Saco  on  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  Is- 
land of  Cuba,  p.  54. 
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We  opine  that  we  have  demonstrated 
by  sufficient  evidence — supported  as  it 
is  by  the  authority  of  our  fellow-patriot 
Saco — that  the  parent  government  is 
that  which  has  placed  Cuba  in  so  criti- 
cal a  situation,  on  the  brink  of  the  same 
precipice  from  whence  the  greater  and 
lesser  Antilles  have  been  plunged  into 
an  abyss  of  misery  and  ruin.  The  pa- 
rent government  is  alone  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Cuba. 
It  is  so  by  its  criminal  connivance  and 
by  the  support  her  subordinates  have 
given  to  the  traffic,  in  utter  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  pledges ;  against  the 
obligations  of  morality,  of  self-respect, 
and  indeed  of  what  is  due  from  one 
civilized  nation  to  another.  We  are 
compelled  to  speak  thus  plainly.  The 
opinion  entertained  by  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment is,  that  the  more  heterogene- 
ous the  population,  the  more  irrecon- 
cileable  the  antipathies  of  caste,  and 
the  greater  the  ignorance  and  degrada- 
tion it  can  maintain  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cuba;  so  much  the  more  is  their 
dominion  insured,  and  so  much  greater 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  fleece  us 
separately,  or  indeed  all  united.  What 
does  it  matter  to  the  Government  if  the 
means  it  uses  are  immoral  or  illegal, 
provided  the  ohject  is  attained  !  Hence 
the  connivance  and  protection  given  to 
the  introduction  of  Africans,  Malays, 
Indians,  and  other  degraded  and  unci- 
vilized races,  now  in  process  of  trans- 
portation to  Cuba. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  prove  by 
other  references,  as  well  as  again  by 
the  authority  of  Saco,  that  the  Metro- 
politan Government  makes  it  her  in- 
creased study,  by  what  means,  direct 
and  indirect,  she  can  frustrate  every 
measure  and  every  feeble  effort  that 
the  more  enlightened  people  of  Cuba 
make  to  promote  white  colonization,  in 
order  to  save  their  country  from  the 
otherwise  irremediable  and  speedy  ruin 
which  Saco  and  many  others  have  pre- 
dicted* 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  notioe  the 
tactics  that  the  parent  government  has 
observed  in  this  part  of  its  policy.  In 
order  to  give  to  itself  in  Europe  the 
tone  of  an  enlightened  and  illustrious 
government,  and  to  acquire  in  America 
the  character  of  a  paternal  one,  it  has 


played  the  most  hypocritical  part  that 
it  iskpossible  to  play  in  this  farce  of 
white    colonization.     The    conspicuous 
patriots,  Ramirez,  Arango,    Saco,   and 
others,  apostles  of  the  cause  of  white 
colonization,  were  far  from  imagining 
that  they  would  find  themselves  asso- 
ciated with  a  Judas — with  a  Govern- 
ment that  betrayed  them,  and  frustrat- 
ed the  holy  work  of  patriotism  and  re- 
demption !     The   latter,   finding    itself 
unable  to  resist  the  exactions  and   dic- 
tations of  England  ;  the  progress  of  the 
age  ;  the  reports    and  representations 
made  to  them  on  the  subject — and  with- 
al the  evidences  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Cubans — assumed  the  mask  of  phil- 
anthropy, Christianity,  and  progress, — 
and  thereupon  instituted  those  Juntas 
de  Poblacfn  and  Fomento ;  dictated  laws 
and  regulations,    and   imposed    duties 
and  contributions,  with  the  alleged  ob- 
ject of  promoting  efficaciously  the  im- 
migration of  Europeans.     It  went  even 
farther  than  this :  it  offered  large  pre- 
miums, immunities,  privileges,  honors, 
&c,  to    stimulate   subjects  and  stran- 
gers to  co-operate  with    her  in  white- 
washing Cuba  !    It  ought  not  to  appear 
strange,  then,   that  in  the  last   Fiscal 
Report  of  Don  Vicente  Vasquez  Quiepo 
we   find   paraded   on  every    page    the 
most  pompous  eulogiums  upon  the  zeal 
with  which  the  beneficent  and  pious  mon~ 
archs  of  Spain  have  ever  dedicated  them- 
selves, not  only  to  the  preservation  of  the 
indigeneous  race,  (not  a  seed  of  which, 
notwithstanding    those     extraordinary 
efforts,  remains  either  in  Santo  Domingo, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  other 
Antillas,)   but  likewise  to   augment   the 
population  by  emigration  from  the  Penin- 
sula."1    Whoever  examines  the  motives 
which  were  alleged  for  the  creation  of 
the   patronal   associations   referred  to, 
cannot  but  admire   the   sincerity   and 
purity   of  intention   exhibited   by   the 
Monarchs  of  Spain  !     But  how  will  he 
escape  surprise  when  he  learns  that  all 
the  zeal,  wisdom,  and  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  their   Majesties   has   not 
been  competent  to  increase  the  white     • 
population  of  Cuba  beyond  half  a  mil- 
lion in  the  space  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  !    and  this,  too,  when  it  is 
considered  that  among    all   the   great 
events  of  the  last  half  century,   there 
has  been  none  to  prejudice  this  noble 
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Some  persons  seek  to  account  for  the 
resistance  and  repugnance  of  strangers 
to  come  to  Cuba  to  establish  themselves 
here,  by  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the 
local  diseases,  and  the  natural  effects  of 
the  products  which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  its  wealth.  Senor 
Vasquez  Queipo  has  written  a  book 
to  explain  the  multitude  of  causes  or 
impediments,  moral,  physical,  &c, 
that  have  paralyzed,  suspended,  or  com- 
pletely frustrated  the  wise  and  pater- 
nal intentions  of  the  Home  .government 
to  favor  European  emigration  to  Cuba.  | 
This  gentleman  would  have  saved  him- 
self the  trouble  of  writing,  and  our- 
selves that  of  reading,  if,  instead  of 
wandering  about  in  fruitless  pursuit  of 
causes,  and  combinations  of  causes,  dif- 
ficulties, &c.,  he  had  taken  the  direct 
route  to  the  truth,  and  found  all  com- 
prehended in  one — viz.,  a  bad  Govern- 
ment.    We  come  now  to  the  inquiry : 

What  strange  aberration  has  excited 
•  in  the  mind  of  Saco  the  vain  hope  that 
Spain  will  yet  save  Cuba,  causing  the 
sun  of  liberty  to  shine  upon  her*  so 
that  in  concert  with  her  sons  she  may 
extract  the  poison  which  corrodes  the  i 
vitals  of  his  unhappy  country  l 

Well  might  Saco.  when  he  commu- 
nicated to  us  that  hope,  likewise  have    now  prognosticated  ?  And  not  al 
revealed  to  us  the^sccret  whieh  he  has   vation  'from   the  apprehended  danger, 
kept  to  himself  viz':  in  what  way  Spain    but  likewise  from  the  outrages,  the  ra- 


Permit  us,  en  passant,  to  remind 
Senor  Saco  that  this  diseased  trunk,  in 
which  he  affects  not  to  desire  to  see  his 
favorite  Cuba  engrafted,  is  the  wide- 
spreading  oak,  which,  from  the  summit 
of  the  Alleghanies,  shades  with  its  lux- 
uriant grafts  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  having  resisted  with 
its  trunk  the  tornadoes  of  Europe  and 
America,  which  have  sought  to  pros- 
trate it.  And  we  will,  furthermore, 
remind  him,  that  Cuba  carries  in  her 
system  the  poison  which  is  consuming 
her — the  taint  of  inheritance  and  infec- 
tion from  the  decayed  parent  stock  from 
which  she  sprung — that  does  not  flou- 
rish even  in  its  own  proper  European 
soil — and  besides  suffered  during  th*1 
first  hurricane,  the  loss  of  its  most 
beautiful  and  thrifty  branches. 

To  return  from  our  digression :  Will 
the  worthy  patriot  do  us  the  favor  to 
tell  us  in  what  way  we,  Cubans,  can 
gain  access  to  the  throne,  in  order  that 
we  may  ask,  with  all  due  humility, 
that  the  sun  of  liberty  may  shine  upon 
us:  that  the  beneficent  rays  of  justice, 
rights,  protection,  and  proper  guaran- 
tees may  reach  us ;  in  fine,  that  we  may  . 
be  saved  from  that  speedy  ruin  which  i 


is  to  obtain  for  herself  a  wise,  good, 
just,  strong,  and  liberal  government, 
that  shall  be  capable  of  causing  the 
sun  of  liberty  to  shine  upon  the 
whole  nation.  Without  he  tells  us 
the  reason  of  his  hopes,  we  here 
are  not  able  to  conceive  how  Spain 
can  bestow  upon  others  that  which  she 
herself  has  not ;  nor  why  she  is  to 
change  her  policy,  or  why  wish  to  vary 
the  means  which  she  now  employs  with 
so  much  security  in  governing  Cuba — 
precisely   according   to   her  own   will. 


pacity,  the  imbecile  and  impure  hands, 
to  whom  Spain  confides  the  destinies  of 
Cuba  and  her  sons.  May  we  address 
the  mother-country  verbally,  by  writ- 
ing, by  signs,  or  in  what  way  :  Who 
;;  dares  put  the  bell  on  the  eat  !*•  ••  Is 
there  in  Cuba  a  Junta,  or  Boarl  of 
Commissioners,  that  can  correct  the  ir- 
regularitio.  or  restrain  the  exoesc 
erring  authorities  or  magistrates  ?*' — 
Answer  yourself.  Mr.  Saco.  *  Is  there, 
peradventure,  an  assembly  that  discus- 
ses  and  regulates  Cuban  interests,   or 


Let  us  have,  then,  this  great  secret,  I  places  them  in  harmony  with  the  ex- 
lest  the  incredulous  and  despairing  ac-  trcme  wishes  of  the  Metropolitan  Gov- 
cuse  the  patriot  Saco  of  cruelty  to  his  eminent  ?"f  Answer,  Mr.  Saco.  "Are 
countrymen;  or  suspect  that  his  mo-  uot  the  people  governed  solely  bv  the 
8  to   tantalize  Cuba,    and   divert    despotic  will  of  he  who  commar, 


tive 

Spain  with  the  drama  of  her  slow  and 
lingering  death,  whilst  he  thus  at- 
tempts to  deprive  Cubans  of  the  bright 
anticipations  of  inoculating  themselves 
into  the  diseased  trunJc. 


Are  not  heavy  penalties  and  contribu- 
tions demanded  j  and  are  not  subjects 


*  Saco: 
t         Do 
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virtue,  without  honor,  and  with-it  lib- 
erty, i:  D  nea.  it 
o  perish  all.  men.  women. 
and  children,  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and 
even  although  Cuba  should  v. 
ever  over  our  remains,  only  let  her  not 
weep  one  day  more  over  our  ignominy 
and  chains. 

Bays  to  u=.  "  that  in  our  circum- 
we  ought  not   to  allow  ourselves 
to  slumber  in  a  vain  confidence  :  or.   on 
the  other  hand,  to  exaggerate  the  dan- 
gers/' 
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l  hat    in    concert    with    the 
parent  government  we  should  exert  oux- 
Bon  which  iscon- 
somi    |  -  :      That    the    S^ani-h 

-Is  of 
tbe  Bimple  reason  that 
ry  respect   a    Cuban  :     'I  hat 
the  Home  government  likewise  should 
grant  us  political  rights,  and  opportunity 
to  embrace  any  callings  we  may  judge 
,  proper  ;   and  that  the  former  may  mani- 
fest true  wisdom  by  causing  the   sun  of 
liberty  to  shine  upon  benighted    Cuba  I 
Vain  hopes  indeed  ! 

What  we  have  to  say  is  this  :  that 
|  neither  Governments  nor  individuals 
'  can   play    a   hypocritical  part  for    any 
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length   of  time.     Sooner  or  later  they  I 
are  compelled  themselves   to  drop  the  ' 
made  or  else  to  suffer  others  to  remove  I 
it.  The  Colonial  government  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt  the  first  of  these  alter- 
natives;— ;inl  of  a  truth  it  was  the  belt 
course  for  them;  fur  there  is  possibly 
in  this  some    Lttle  evidence  of  boldness 
which  should  inspire  respect.     In  Cu- 
b.:  white  eo!'jni/.i  .ion  is  no  long"  ]  '  alked 
about.     Royal  orders  are  issued  succes- 

nd  authorita  esa  lopl  - 

ed,  designed  to  throw  embarr 
id    the    way    of    voluntary   emigration 
from   the    Peninsula,  and   the 
[plan  1-.  an  1  to  worry  and  anno; 
gers     The  funds  • 

if  Cuba  :<>  pr  >mote  whi 
nization  are  usurped  dow,  with 
of  ience  or  i  \  and  ap- 

■ 

in  Mala- 
1.1  nercial  en- 

we  Bhall   d<  :.  In  lian  Trade 

in  inction  to  the  Negro  tra  le 

— the  r  ■  mil  of  which  will  be  to  pr 
the  war  hi    Ziicatan,  in  order  to  make 
]>  •'  and  c  >mpe1  them  to  contract 

for  ■■  i  for  the  plantatio  is  in  I  !uba,  to 
which  latter  point  they  will  go  under 
the  name  of  apprentices,  but,  in  fact, 
only  to  the  wretched  lot  of 


The  fact  is,  that  slave  traders  are  able 
to  land  as  many  africans  in  Cuba  as 
they  like,  without  passports,  licences, 
bondsmen,  or  molestation  whatsoever  : 
nevertheless,  all  these  difficulties,  and 
many  others  besides,  will  be  encounter- 
ed by  any  foreigner  belonging  to  the 
white  race.  Savages,  cannibals,  wit- 
ches, blacks,  olive  complexion,  copper 
colored,  yellow,  and  no  matter  what 
else;  all  serve  with  the  government 
to  make  up  the  mosaic  population  of 
Cuba,       except     the     color     of      the 


l  i<    hi  .n  ii   of     April,    th( 

I  ull  this  in  Hi 

U'  il    ri<rjit,    ly    the  authori  y    of 
•f 

the  l;i*h, 


l.y    the 

Spmish    fun<-tioi>:u 
f  authority   to   use    the  lash, 
'   nerroa.        If  their 


The  articles  of  this  Lash  Law  read  as  follows  :— 

ASIATIC  COLONISTS. 

rl.  Those  in  whose  change  the 
Asiatic  Colonists  are,  will  use  eflorts  to  in- 
itiate them  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catho- 
lic Apostolic  Roman  Religion  ;  and  should 
they  manifest  a  desire  to  embrace  it,  in- 
formation shall  be  given  to  the  Curate  of 
the  parish,  in  order  to  open  the  -way 
which  will  conduct  them  to  the  bosom  of 
thr  Church. 

Article  2,      They  shall   be   taught   the 
K)t  an  I  <>l>e  lienC'}  <lue  to  the  authori- 
ties  as    well  as   to  their   immediate   su- 


Articleo.  The  Asiatics,  agreeable  to 
their  contract,  may  be  employed  during 
the  customary  hours  in  any  species  of 
work,  in  or  about  the  estates. 

Article-!.  They  shall  be  entitled  to 
■  \  per  month,  besides  a  daily  allowance 
of  half-a-pound  of  cod  fish,  and  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  plaintaias,  sweet  potatoes, 
or  other  nutritious  vegetables  ;  and  yearly 
suits  of  clothes,  one  blanket,  and 
one  woollen  shirt. 

During  sickness  they  shall 
!  be  provided   at  the  expense   of  the   consi- 
gnee; and  if  the  infirmity  exceed*  fifteen 
days    they    shall  not    be    entitled  to    the 
•  for  the  current  month. 

Article  6.  Neither  shall  they  be  enti- 
tled to  full  wages  during  the  month  or 
months  succeeding  their  flight  from  the 
house  or  estate  to  which  they  belong  ;  and 
the  expenses  of  their  capture  and  restora- 
tion shall  be  deducted  from  their  wages. 

Article  10.  Ten  Asiatics  belonging  to 
the  same  plantation  require  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  white  overseer,  who  will  attend 
to  their  wants,  keep  watch  over  them,  and 
accompany  them  during  their  labors. 
•  Article  11.  The  colonist  who  disobeys 
the  v#ce  of  his  superior  in  refusing  to 
work,  or  in  the  non-performance  of  any 
of  his  obligations,  may  be  punished  with 
12  lashes:  if  he  persists,  with  18  more; 
and  if  he  still  refuses  to  return  to  the 
path  of  duty,  he  shall  wear  a  chain,  and 
be  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  stocks. 

If  after  the  period  of  two  months  (posi- 
tive, limitaition  of  correctional  term;  no 
s;gns  of  amendment  appear;  in  this  case 
all  shall  be  communicated  to  the  local 
authority,  in  order  that  due  report  there- 
of be  made  to  the  superior  authority  of  - 
the  Island. 

Article  12.  If  two  or  more  shall  refuse 
to  work,  resisting  all  commands  and  per- 
suasions, they  shall  be  punished  with  2-"> 
lashes,  wear  chains,  find  sleep  in  the 
stocks  during  tho  space  of  two  months. 
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tivilited  man  ef  Europe.  And  why  is 
this  ?  Clear  enough.  It  is  because 
the  Home  government  apprehends  that 
the  white  population  of  Cuba,  intelli- 
gent, rich,  and  powerful,  will  not  longer 
submit  to  be  trampled  upon  by  a  stupid 
and  ill-disposed  government  ;  and  that 
they  will  consequently  combine  and  de- 
clare themselves  independent.  "  This," 
Saco  says,  "  the  government  believes, 
and  hence  they  have  made  choice  of  the 
slavery  of  the  Negroes  as  a  sort  of 
counterpoise,  and  thus  criminally  pro- 
tect the  traffie.  Hence  likewise  origi- 
nates the  repugnance  to  foment  the 
white  population,  and  the  zeal  manifes- 
ted to  introduce  some  new  race  from 
Asia  or  America,  to  entangle  still  far- 
ther the  existing  relations."* 

That  which  excites  the  most  wonder  is. 
who  the  individual  is.  who  writes  thus ; 
because  he  knows  all  the  evil  designs 
and  corruptions  of  the  government  of 
Spain  with  respect  to  Cuba  ;  and  know- 
ing this,  he,  notwithstanding,  proposes 
to  confide,  and  desires  that  his  brethren 
should  confide  the  salvation  of  the  coun- 
try to  this  government  and  its  agents  ! 
Is  this  not  equivalent  to  choosing  folly 
for  a  guide,  treason  for  a  friend,  and 
atheism  for  religion  ! 

The  government  is  conscious  of  the 
progressive  intelligence  of  the  Cubans  ; 
and  the  latter,  on  their  side  are  scum- 
ble of  the  danger  of  (heir  situation,  so 
threatening  to  their  social  condition, 
and  which  is  due  to  external  as  well  08 
internal  causes.  They  would,  in  con- 
sequence, exhaust  their  resources  in 
adopting  some  means  to  increase  the 
white  population,  even  though  the  go- 
vernment should  render  no   aid.    asking 

only  that  it  should  place  no  obstacle* 

in  the  way.     Rut  the  government  fore- 

the  Mow,  and  desires  to  parry   it 

in   season.      And  how  does  it  do   it  '      It 

embarrasses  in  every  way  -using  all 
the  apparent  means  in  its  power    the 

project  of  white  colonisation  .  and  it" 
these  means  lad.  it  has  in  reserve  others 
designed  I  id  to 

itself  the  fxdusiv*  pnvtlegt   <>r  Be 
the  people  of  Cube      Tli"  Fiscal  of  her 
Majesty   clearly   admits  this      H 

\ifes    uuil     "insist*    that     the      Standing 

army  should  he  -.a  snoc  augmented  ua 
proportion  t.»  the  increase  oi  wbifa 

•   sicoT    Thimbu  ob  Urn  lncvrr>AUM.     fa*  It 


ulation,  especially  if  the  latter  should 
•ome  from  other  countries  of  Europe 
tkan  the  Spanish  Peninsula."  *  Of 
course,  the  augmentation  of  the  stand- 
ing army  produces,  pari  passu,  an  aug- 
mentation of  import  duties  to  support  it ; 
and  the  people  of  Cuba  must  of  course 
furnish  the  lash  that  is  to  take  the  skin 
off  their  backs.  The  wise  foresight  of 
the  Fiscal  does  not  stop  here.  His 
Lordship  counsels  the  Metropolitan  Go- 
vernment that  they  "  turn  into  another 
channel  the  educational  system  of  the 
youth;"  "  because,"  say  she,  "the  bad  di- 
rection now  pursued,  by  inclining  them 
to  scientific  professions,  has  placed  them 
in  a  false  position  in  society. "  f  These 
are  the  words  of  a  Fiscal  of  the  Royal 
Hacienda  of  her  Majesty,  in  the  year 
1844,  and  one,  too,  whose  public  duties 
are  connected  with  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical sciences  ! 

And  what  more  can  be  expected  from 
a  policy  so  illiberal,  so  retrograde,  bo 
malevolent,  as  that  which  has  been  so 
systematized  and  authorized  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Cuba  and  its  inhabitauts  1 
To  what  point,  and  how  long,  must  the 
people  of  Cuba  suffer  I  The  qucstiou 
continually  rings  in  our  ears — What 
ought  the  patriots,  the  faithful  sons  of 
Cuba  to  do.  in  order  to  save  their  coun- 
try from  the  irremediable  and  *prcdi/  ruui 
to  which  the  Spanish  Government  is 
dragging  it  !  Once  more,  hear  .^aco- 
and  we  quote  him  more  fully  than  we. 
have  done  :  ■■  Patriotism,  pure  auJ 
illustrious  patriotism  in  Cuba  ought  nut 
to  consist  in  desiring  impossibiUl 
nor  in  precipitating  the  country  i;» 
premature  revolution,  hut  in  suffering. 
with  resignation  and  noble  spirit 
outrages   of  fortune.    ev< 

i  country .'' 
\  es  .  hut  if.   meanwhile,  the  eask 
patriots,    Bamires,    Arai  and 

others,     have     passed     their     lives    in 

•  air  country .  the   government 

and  it-   agi  uN  hs 
tortuon 

r  that   the 
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thing  farther  than  to  condemn  itself  to 
the  toilsome  and  ungrateful  task  of 
Sysiphus ;  %  and  that  mother  Cuba,  like 
another  Penelope,  is  continually  weav- 
ing, and  pulling  asunder  again,  the 
tapestry  of  her  salvation. 

Our  fellow-patriot  will  permit  us  re- 
spectfully to  manifest  to  him  our   in- 
ability to  comprehend  his  metaphysics, 
— f  the  outrages  of  fortune.'''     If  provi- 
dence,   in    his     wise     and    inscrutable 
purposes,      shall     send     a     countless 
succession    of   evils    upon   Cuba,    and 
chastise  her  by  means   of  hurricanes, 
earthquakes,       inundations,       drought, 
plagues,  infirmities,  and  devouring  pes- 
tilence, we  would  humbly  resign   our- 
selves to  the  disposal  of  the  Most  High, 
and  in  the  midst  of  our   tribulations, 
open  our  lips  only  to  implore  his  par- 
don,  and   supplicate   his    mercy,    ever 
E raising  and  blessing  the  name  of  the 
ord! 
Can  usurpation,  and  the  violent  de- 
spoiling of  a  civilized  people  of  all  so- 
cial, religious,  and  moral  rights,  be  de- 
nominated  "  outrages   of   fortune  ?w — 
And  are  these,  too,  outrages  of  fortune 
— viz.,  the  arming  of  tribunals,   milita- 
ry commissions,  and  the  agents  of  the 
government,  with  authority  to  dispose 
at  will  of  the  interests,  "  of  the  life,  and 
even  of  the  honor  of  Cubans  V     Again  : 
the   greatest   disability   which   can  at- 
tach to  a  person  who  aspires  to  the  ca- 
reer of  arms,   to  the  magistracy,  to   a 
municipal  office,  or  to  the  post  of  a  mil- 
itary or  civil  governor  of  the  towns,  is 
that  of  being  born  in  Cuba.     Have  the 
outrages   of  fortune   aught  to  do  with 
this  }     And  when  talent  and  learning, 
honor  and  patriotism,  qualities  highly 
prized   in   other  countries,  are,  in   the 
eyes  of  this  government,  unpardonable 
crimes,     compelling    high-minded    Cu- 
bans,   (meanwhile    the    destiny    of  the 
country  is  confided  to  such  imbecile  and 
impure  hands,)  either  to  drag  out  their 
existence  in  foreign  lands,  or  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  obscurity  or  in  silence,  in  or- 
der to  escape  persecution  : — is  all  this 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  fortune  ? 

Are  these,  and  similar  outrages,  out- 
rages of  fortune  ?  No  :  fortune  has 
never  outraged  Cuba  or  the   Cubans. — 


t  Sysiphus  was  condemned  to  roll  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
huge  stone;  which,  MnsUintly  recoiling,   aud  rolling  do  v.. 
Incessantly,  rendered,  hie  labor  aud  effort*  totally  fruitless 


Outrages  are  the  offspring  of  a  tyranni- 
cal and  demoralized  government,  insa* 
tiable  in  its  avarice.     Outrages  spring 
from  cowards,  who  are  the  willing  in- 
struments of  iniquity   and   oppression - 
Outrages   are    of  such  a   nature,    that 
when   consented    to    by   Cubans,   they 
sink  and  degrade  them  below  the  con- 
dition   of   their   slaves.     Not  feminine 
acquiescence,  but  manly  resolve,  is  what 
Cuba   needs,    and   that  which  she  ex- 
acts from  her  sons,  to  rescue  her  from 
so  many  outrages  and  perils  which    hu- 
miliate her  and   drag   her   on    to  that 
dreadful  abyss.     Nations  should  be  like 
prudent   individuals,    circumspect    and 
long-suffering,  not  appealing  to  violent 
means,  when  ordinary  ones   will    effect 
the  reform  of  abuses.     But  when   the 
injustice  and  outrages  constitute  a  sys- 
tem, so  to  speak,  of  the  government ; 
when  the  voice  of  reason  and  justice  no 
longer   suffice    to  obtain  necessary  re- 
forms—then valor   and   physical  force 
must  be  summoned  to  protect  the  dig- 
nity, liberty,  interests,  and  threatened 
existence  of  one's  country.     And  surely 
if  Cuba  has  no  sons  capable  of  protect- 
ing her  from  the  outrages  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  and  from  the  violence 
of  the  mercenaries  of  the  latter — then 
was  she  more  honored  in  her  first  sons 
the  aboriginals,  than  in   the  noble  de- 
scendants of  their  conquerors  ;   for,   al- 
though Cuba  saw  the  former  subjected 
i  to  the   outrages   of  conquest,    slavery, 
and  degradation,  she  did  not  see  them 
outlive  such  ignominy — all  died ! 
III. 
"  The  true  salvation  and   future  sta- 
bility of  Cuba  does  not  consist  in    in- 
grafting itself  on  to  a  diseased  trunk 
like  its  own,  but  in  rooting  out  the  can- 
cer which  is  destroying  vitality."  * 

In  the  preceding  divisions  we  have 
placed  before  the  reader  a  multitude  of 
facts,  which  demonstrate  that  the  Span- 
ish (icrernment  has  fixed  definitively 
the  line  of  policy  adopted  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Cuba  ;  and  this  is  to  de- 
fraud and  oppress  its  inhabitant!  with- 
out mercy  or  responsibility.  This  policy 
consists  : 

Firstly  :  in  continuing  to  favor  and 
protect  by  all  the  methods  in  their 
power  the  introduction  of  African  slaves- 

•   Saoo  :  Thoughts  on  the  Incorporation,  lie.     Fags  Ma- 
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trunk  of   the 
Americ  we,    on   the 

other   hand,    are    willing   to   in 
farther  evidence    that    Spain    will    nut 
alter  her    policy    towards    Cut 
that   no  possible   means  of  escape  are 
lefc   to  it.  except  to  forestall  the  fatal 
decree — in  other  w  »r  K  to  separate  it- 
self from  the  mother  country  before  the 
•  makes  it  her  victim. 
Saco  himself  wrote  thus  in  1837  : — 
"Under  no   circumstances   is  the  con- 
dition of  a  colony   enviable :  but  when 
I  turn  my  eyes  towards  Cuba,  and  con- 
template the  misery  in  which  she  lies. 
1  pledge  my  honor  that  I  would  exchange 
the  fate  of  my  country  for  that  of  the 
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-  of  American  bm 
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•m    which 
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uring 
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■  ■ 

1.    in 

In  i 

I  1  al- 

inhal  .         and     a 

criminal    policy   not   only     k 

.ml  militia 

of  which    b 

.  ai     '. 

■  l&land  I     [s  it 
perinitted  to  individuals  to  arm  and  or- 

their  local  security  and  for 

tin-  common  Are  we  not  told 

to  f'ar  our  very  brothers,  the  Spaniards, 
U  our  own  slaves  (4)  :  and  in  order 

(1)  Parallel,  &c.    Page  10. 

(2)  Parallel,  fcc.    Pa/e  l. 

(3)  do,  9. 

(4)  "The  Cromca"  of  New  York, — which    is  regarded 
as  tiie  print   which  represent-   the    interests   and  Colonial 

Spain,  in  the   Unite  1  St  tes—  .rave  utt  rinc-  or 

April  nit.  to  the  following:    " The  d ay  that  Spain 

a  foreign 

-'..•  will  resist  the  latter,  if  not  by  an  equal  number 

!  of  guns,  at  least  with  that  valorous  sp'rit  which  in  all  ages 

.  the  most   prominent   characteristic  of  her  sons. 

;  But  if  in  conse-rience  of  the  war.  those  elements  now  held 

;  in  chech  -  »f  self-nitersst  should  give  signs 

;  of  leaping  that  restraint,  Spain  will,  in  this  case,   should 

she  see  th  it    the    other  means  are  insufficient,    arm  ber 

African-,  aud  n?e  then  as  auxiliaries  whi  e  she  is    able   to 

iii  will  bestow  upon  them  their  freedom  as  a  reward 
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to  still  farther  divide  us,  are  there  not 
introduced  new  races  of  savages  from 
Asia  and  the  American  Continent  ? 

In  1837  Saco's  lamentations  were  : — 
"  Against  so  many  evils  there  remains 
no  longer  the  hope  of  a  remedy  ;  for 
condemned  as  Cuba  is  to  colonial 
slavery,  her  simple  aspirations  for  a  re- 
form will  be  punished  as  a  crime.''  (1) 
Has  the  period  from  1837  to  1849  given 
birth  to  a  consolatory  hope  of  a  remedy 
to  those  eviis  ?  Has  not  Sr.  Saco  seen, 
terrified  and  fleeing  to  all  parts,  loyal 
patriots,  t  for  having  attempted  no- 
thing worse  than  to  prepare  legal  re- 
presentations to  be  presented  to  the 
chief  authority  of  the  Island,  beseeching 
lum  to  employ  all  the  means  in  his 
flower  to  suppress  th<-  Slave  trade  ! 

We  will  leave  to  the  patriot  Saco  the 
-.a-k  of  tranquillizing  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba,  and  of  demonstrating  to  them 
that  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
Spain.  Europe,  and  the  revolutions  of 
the  19th  century,  have  placed  the.colo- 
the  American  Archipelago,  have 
now  ceased  :  that  a  people  thai  resolves 
to  suffer  passively  the  outrages  of  for* 
tun.',  is  that  which  has  ever  saved  itself 
from  the  mistakes,  the  rapacity,  and  the 
tyranny  of  its  government:  that  Spain 
will  hereafter  proceed  like  an  intelligent, 
a  wise,  just,  powerful  government,  and 
send  the  Sun  of  liberty  to  Ulumine  Cu- 
ba. And  when  Sr.  Saco  has  demonstra- 
ted all  this,  and  inspired  in  us  this  con- 
fidence and  security  :  and  when  we  see 
realized  all  this  beautiful  imagery,  these 
gs  and  mirach-s  the  illustrious 
exile  may  rest  assured  that  be  need  not 
thereafter  write  one  more  line  in  order 
to  dissuade  us  from  engrafting  ourselves 
on  to  the  diseased  trunk,  which,  never- 
theless, has  given  life  and  verdure  to 
Louisiana.  Florida.  Texas;  and  Califor- 
nia, and  notwithstanding  that  at  the 
period  when  grafted  on.  they  evinced. 
signs  of  leprosy  and  decay. 

But  if  our  beloved  countryman  docs 
not  relieve  our  apprehensions,  or  if  he 
does  not  present  to  us  other  hopes  than 
he  has  given  us  in  his  "  Thoughts  upon 
the  Incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the  Ame- 
rican Confederu  t/'on."  he  may  rest  as- 
sured that  all  Cubans,  like  as  to  one 
man.  will  fix  their  eyes  upon  that  lu- 
minoug  itar  to  which  he  himself  directed 


our  vision  in  the  year  1837 — uThe 
Gi  .-at  North  American  Confederation — 
into  whose  arms  Cuba  will  fall  with 
honor  and  glory,  and  find  peace,  sym- 
pathy, strength  and  protection,  justice 
and  liberty  ;  and,  supported  by  a  foun- 
dation so  firm,  she  will  exhibit  to  the 
world  a  people  springing,  with  the  ve- 
locity of  lightning,  from  the  depths  of 
degradation  to  the  summit  of  grandeur' 
(2). 

IV. 

t:  Contemplating  Cuba  as  she  is.  under 
the  government  of  Spain,  then  as  she 
would  be  as  a  State  of  the  American 
Union,  it  would  seem  that  every  Cuban 
ought  to  ardently  desire  annexation. 
But  this  change,  brilliant  as,  at  first 
sight,  it  appears,  presents  in  the  reali- 
zation great  difficulties  and  dangers. "[1] 

Had  the  brilliant  pen  that  in  1837 
traced  the  '-Parallel  between  the  Island 
of  Cuba  and  some  of  the  English  Colo- 
it  Vs."  been  dedicated  in  1848  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  which  has  be- 
fallen his  unhappy  country  in  the  in- 
tervening period  of  eleven  years,  and 
that  to  which  it  is  now  exposed  under 
the  neglectful  government  of  Spain,  the 
question  would  have  been  resolved  un- 
der the  two  most  important  aspects: 
firstly,  the  necessity  of  rescuing  Cuba 
from  her  alarming  position,  and  conse- 
quent  speedy  ruin  which  all  have  pre- 
dicted :  and,  secondly,  the  immense  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  to  her 
inhabitants  by  the  proposed  change. — 
Had  this  been  so.  Saco  would  now  he 
the  nucleous  or  centre  to  which  all 
opinions  would  converge,  to  reform, 
rectify  and  fortify  themselves,  to  the 
cud  that  they  might  acquire  that  irre- 
sistible force,  that  moral  power,  which 
would  bg  the  sure  guarantees  of  victory 
and  safety  to  Cuba,  through  the  only 
possible  human  moans  now  remaining. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  all,  Saco 
has  not  thought  proper  to  lift  the  veil, 
and  exhibit  to  the  masses  neither  the 
real  danger  of  their  situation,  or  the 
positive  and  immediate  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by  the  change  proposed. 
Instead  of  Writing  a  •■  Parallel  between 
Cuba  as  a  colony  of  Spain,  and  Cuba  as 
a  sovereign  State  of  the  American 
Union,'1  he  has  written  his  •■  Thoughts 


<>n  the   Incorporal  ion",   &o.,   whic 
neither    present    with    sufficient 
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matters  little  if  80  be  that  those  who  ' 
are  born  on  Cuban  soil,  regard  Cuba  as 
their  country;  ifxhey  love  it  as  Saco 
himself  does;  and  bo  loving  it,  defend 
it.  be  :;i  -  •  they  see  their  existence  and 
felioity  bound  up  in  it.  regardless  of 
i!..  country  iV<>m  whence  their  fore- 
fathers originated.  With  respect  to 
■  Senor  Saco  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  all  the  white  races  Fpring  froin 
one  trunk,  viz.  the  Caucassian;  ami 
that  thr>  various  tribes  or  families,  the 
Arabians,  the  Teutonics,  <Vlts,  Greeks, 
or  Latins,  are  nothing  more  than  shoots 
from  the  j »ii i n i t i \ . •  trunk,  the  Caucas- 
sion.  Senor  Saco  i>  morever  enough  of 
a  naturalist  to  know  that  the  family 
CvJbana-espanola  inserted  in  either  of 
these  branches  of  the  Uaueassiav  tree, 
would  gain  exceedingly  in  all  respects, 
physical  intellectual  ami  moral.  Would 
that  every  live  Cubans  now.  hail  each  a 
parent  from  one  of  as  many  nations  of 
Eur<  pe,  for  in  this  manner  the  savage 
antipathies  of  caste,  intolerance  and 
nation al  quixotism  would  have  disap- 
1  •  ired,  to  the  great  gain  of  Cuba.  And 
We  should  be  still  more  Cubans  and 
brethren  ;  for  if  the  pure  and  unadul- 
terated truth  must  be  spoken,  Cubans 
and  brothers  we  have,  that  the  noble 
Gothic  race  would  be  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge, but  has  nevertheless  to  con- 
fess it,  due,  as  it  is,  to  the  intimate  rela- 
tions, which  for  three  and  a  half  cen- 
turies have  been  maintained  with 
Guinea. 

But  at  last  we  heai  Saco  say:  "  that  he 
would  vote  for  annexation,  and  still 
more  he  would  see  with  satisfaction  his 
country  fall  into  the  arms  of  our  neigh 
hours,  if  it  counted  a  million  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants  :  because  in  the  latter 
case,  however  large  might  be  the  immi- 
gration, we  should  absorb  all;  and  these 
increasing  and  prospering  by  means  of 
her  astonishing  fertility,  Cuba  would  be 
Cuba  still."  (1). 

On  this  we  will  observe — 1st,  That  it 
would  not  be  the  two  millions,  nor  any 
other  number  of  Cubans  which  would 
absorb  equal  number  of  strangers,  but 
it  would  be  the  country  itself,  or  Cuban 
nationality  which  would  absorb  all. 
These  males  and  females  who  come  to 
Cuba  will  bring  with    them   arts  and 


sciences,  trades  and  capital,  with  which 
to  occupy  themselves  in  Cuba:  and 
will  attach  themselves  to  the  soil,  ac- 
quire here  wealth  and  property,  marry, 
have  sons  ami  daughters  to  succeed  ne- 
cessarily  to  these  arts,  trades  and  pro- 
perty :  and  thus  it  will  really  be  Cuba 
which  has  absorbed  all.  and  will  claim 
them  as  her  own  children.  Make  up 
the  account  then  if  you  please  illus- 
trious Bayamese  ;  gather  .up  the  ele- 
ments in  flesh  and  bones  of  all  Europe, 
and  the  result,  when  transported  to 
Cuba,  will  always  be  flesh  and  bones  of 
Cuba — as  was  said  on  a  certain  occasion 
most  appr<  (priately  by  a  Cuban  lady  :  "all 
makes  a  Spaniard  in  Cuba,  except  it  be 
another  Spaniard."  In  equal  sense  we 
will  say  to  that,  all  may  make  an  Euro- 
pean in  Cuba,  except  it  be  another 
European.* 

2dly    That   however  large   we   may 
suppose  the    emigration   of   Americans 
I  and  Europeans  to  become,  it  cannot  sud- 
denly,  and  as  if  by    magic,    absorb  po- 
pulation, wealth,  religion,   occupations, 
|  customs,  manners,  tastes  and   habits,  of 
\  the  million  of  inhabitants  at  present  in 
I  Cuba :  for  although  Senor  Saco  makes 
!  no    account    of  the    slave    population, 
\  neither  of  the   two  hundred  thousand 
I  free  blacks,  these,notwithstanding, weigh 
not  a  little  in  the  scale  of  property,  oc- 
cupations,   customs,  &c.    of  the   Island 
of  Cuba,  that  is  to  say,  of    Cuban    na- 
tionality. 

3dly  That  whatever  the  emigration 
may  be,  and  of  whatever  nation  the 
emigrants,  they  will  meet  on  their  ar- 
rival   in    Cuba,    a    State  Constitution 


*  The  correctness  of  this  observation  may  be  numeri- 
cally demonstrated.  The  United  States  is  of  all  countries 
the  one  whose  population  is  most  mixed  with  European 
blood.  The  total  emigration  from  Europe  may  be  estima- 
ted, at  the  present  moment,  at  one  half  of  the  population. 
The  Germans  alone  exceed  five  millions.  The  number  of 
Irish,  English  and  Hollanders  umited,  is  still  greater;  and 
that  of  other  European  nations  may  be  estimated  at  two 
millions— so  that  if  we  deduct  the  three  millions  of  the 
African  race,  the  foreign  population  exceeds  the  natiTe; 
and  the  United  States  or  each  individual  State  absorbs  all. 
This  may  be  exhibited,  taking  for  example. the  Gcrinaa 
family — as  follows  : 


State*. 

Population. 

Germani. 

Pensilvania 

1,968,000 

889.000 

Ohio 

i.7S4,ooo 

764,000 

New  State 

2,64 1,000 

527,00t 

Indiana 

783,000 

soy.oo* 

Ten  es  see 

921,000 

2S1.9O0 

Illinois 

. 

633,000 

- 

207,000 

Remaining  States 

11,270,000 

" 

2,063,000 

o,,,.»i  mm 
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already  formed,  closing  the  ballotboxes 
and  the  offijcefl  of  responsibility  to  these 
which   Saco  calls  the  ireign 

adventurers  ;  "  aud  will  open  them  only 
r  the  lapse  of  a  suitable  period,  and 
undersuch  regulations  in  respectto  re- 
sidence, property,  condition,  services  &c. 
as  belong  to  each  State  in  particular;  jusi 
as  it  now  results  that  a  cit  izen  of  one 
State,  albeit  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  vote  in  another  or  become 
a  can  Udate,  except  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  that 
particular  State, 

We  think  that  this  exposition  will 
quiet  the  minds  of  I  !ubans  wit  h  reap  ict 
to  the  loss  of  Cuban  nationality^  and 
that  absorption  that  presents  so  fearful 
an  aspect  to  Saco,  and  creates  in  him  the 
apprehension  that  the  true  masters  of  the 
country  will  find  therm  aside 

by  tlf  race  of  foreign,  adventurers.  Mas- 
fcera  of  the   country."    says  the  exile 

Saco  !  What  country  lias  lie  or  any 
other  with  the  like  measure  of  heart  and 
soul?  It  will  be  much  gained  if  his 
brethren  succeed,  through  tears  and  en- 
treaties, in  obtaining  space  sufficient  to 
deposit  in  the  bosom  of  Cuba,  the  re- 
mains of  her  Yarelas  and  Saco's — for 
Spain  knows  that  even  the  bones  of  such 
nolde  patriots  deposited  in  Cuba,  mast 
inspire  Virtu.-.  Liberty,  and  Indepen- 
dence 

Seeing  that  the  illustrious  exile  has  not 
thought  proper  to  present  us  with  the 
1'aki  i.i.ki.  between  Cuba,  a  colony  of 
Spain,  and  Cuba  sovereign  State  oft  he 
American  Uniou,'1  we  will  attempt  it.he- 

seochin^  that  our  wishos  and  good  in- 
tentions    may    atone    for     our    want    of 

talent  and  information  on  the  subject. 
CUBA  -  A  COLONY  OF   stain. 

Political  Condition      (I'ovrrnmcnt. 
It  is  that  of  an  enslaved  Colony  .  tnb- 

ieol  to  the  most  arbitary  government 
Down    among  christian    and   eiviliied 

nations;    without   anv    responsibility    10 

the  governed,  the  latter  with  no  po- 
litical rights,  \oiee  Of  \ote  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  in  the  formation  of 
the  laws,  or  in  the  administration  there- 
of:   in  the  election  of  oBceie,    or   in  tho 

apportionment  and  inversion  of  the 

Possiblj  some  dxy  or  other,  the  home 
government,    through    the  II 


1  its    agents,    may  I.  ■    enable  I  to  < 
prehend,   that   which    Saco  never   will 
succeed    in     p 

that  then-  uba  and    ;i 

the  Cubans,  a  profound  discontent,  and 
a   desire    i"  escape  from    the  political 
bondage   in  which   th< 
may    be  thai  those  in  wjiom   the  Span- 
ish ;:'h> eminent  a!  me 

Will    eonvil; 

is    such    a    thing    in 
colony,  ha.  ipathy   with   the 

P  I'vnt  govt  rnment  "Cuba  is  that  I  «■- 
lony."2  And  when  Spain  shall  bestow  a 
thought  upon  tie-  subjeet,  it  will  ):• 
for  the  purpose  of  making  reparation 
for  the  past  injustice  aid  multiplied  or 
habitual  wrongs,  a-  Saco  i  ainly  ! 
— butit  will  he  for  tic  sole  purp 
casting  about,  and  judging  if  she  can 
succeed  in  preserving  tin-  revenue  of  the 
Island,  and  extracting  from  the  inhabi- 
tants the  last  drop  of  their  lifes  blood 
which  remains  to  them  ;  putting  in  oper- 
ation the  recourses  which  belong  to  her 
madhiavelian  policy;dazzling  and  deceiv- 
ing through  false  concessions,  and  the 
gift    of    an  other  Royal   Statute;    the 

promise  of  Special  Laws,  (which  will  he 

in  effect  Like  a  funnel! :  )  or  some  other 

political  fraud  which,  in  the  end.  will  a- 
mount  to  the  same  identical    thing 

same  iron   fetters  painted,  or.  perhaps, 
gilded. 

CUBA  -A    STATE  OF  THE  JJNION. 

Pol  {thai    (.'and  it  i  -.icnt. 

It  will  he  that    which  it  cannot    avoid 

being  rii  i     a  sovereign  state  :  us  Borer* 

eiirn  M  any  other  State  in    the  world;  — 
M   Sovereign  M    any  one    of    the    thirty 

composing  the  Union  .    as  sovereign  es 

all  of  these    united,    and   like    them.    An 
Kmimiii:     within    As    EjfPIU       Thl 

what  Cuba  will   he  hy  annexa'ion  or  in- 
corporation into  the  I  nii'ii        fhe  pft 

inhabitants  of  Onbs  will  form  it*,  politi- 
cal constitution-    for  it  belong!    i 
them  to  do  it.    And  they  will  found  it  oi\ 
feht  nasi  :   conform  it  to  present   circuni- 
itsneOO;    an  I.    with     prudent      foresight, 

regulate  it  to  the  future   bars 

in  if-,   structure  (Republican )  with    that 

of  the   ejre.vt  edifice      :'  a>ti- 

tution  of  the  (nite.l  States     which  lias  at 


•      8*C«  01    Ihr    I 
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all  times  a  space  and  points  of  union 
prepared  to  receive  another  column  in 
that  glorious  temple  of  Liberty,  How 
inspiring  the  thought  that  this  oar  co- 
lumn will  be  protected  and  supported 
by  thirty  or  more  columns  which  will 
shield  it  from  Spain,  and  Englajid,  Eu- 
rope, negro-traders,  or  abolitionists — in  a 
word,  from  enemies  within  and  without. 
— The  way  once  understood,  in  which 
the  c  nstitution  of  each  individual  State 
harmonizes  with  that  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  it  then  becomes  Veasy  to 
comprehend  the  cpteraporary  duality 
and  unity  of  American  Sovereignty. 
Each  tftate  is  by  itself  sovereign,  and  the 
Union  is  likewise  sovereign. — The  States 
are  to  the  Confederation  like  unto  the 
manage  relation.  As  individuals  each 
in  this  has  a  separate  existence;  an  in- 
dividuality to  guard.  improve;  and  pro- 
tect. In  wedlock  they  have  a  common 
existence,  duties  and  rights  perfectly 
equal,  relative  and  reciprocal.  In  A 
the  rights  cf  the  husband  are  respected. 
In  B,  the  rights  of  the  wife.  In  A  B  or 
both  jointly,  are  recognized  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  family,  and  the  marriage 
compact — the  symbolof  the  Union. 

TRIBUNALS. 

Meanwhile  Cuba  remains  a  Colony  of 
Spain  her  Tribunals.  Superior  as'  well  as 
Inferior,  will  be  ever  under  the  Sword 
of  the  Military  Chief  of  the  island. 
There  will  be  Koyal  Audiences,  and  Jud- 
ges sent  from  Spain.  There  will  be  mi- 
litary Courts  armed  witn  terrible  powers. 
— There  will  be  fueros  and  privileges 
of  all  kinds  ;  Courts  with  closed  doors ; 
no  trial  by  jury,  no  liberty,  no  security 
in  defence  ;  no  one  can  criticize,  cen- 
sure, or  discuss  neither  by  speech,  or 
through  the  public  press,  the  acts  and 
decisions  of  the  Tribunals :  nor  will 
the  judges  be  in  any  wise  responsible  to 
the  people  for  their  conduct  or  deci- 
sions. 

Cuba  as  a  State  of  the  Union  will 
have  likewise  its  Tribunals — Superior 
and  Inferior, — organized  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution,  but  always  indc- 
pendant  of  any  military  power. — Her 
magistrates  will  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple in  such  mode  as  the  constitution  will 
likewise  prescribe.  The  Jury  cannot 
disregard  its  duties,  for  in  it  exists  one 
of  the  best  guarantees  of   personal   li- 


berty and  the  proper  security  of  the 
citizen.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  there 
will  be  neither    /  ,  ions,    oj; 

privile  -.     The  courts  will   be 

public  :  and  the  public  prints  and  pu- 
blic opinion,  will  freely  disci--,  criti- 
cize or  censure,  the  decision  ofthejud- 
o  1  make  them  responsible  fur  their 
acts. 

The  Liberty  of  the  V 

Meanwhile    Cuba   remains   a  colony 
of  Spain,  she  will    no:  enjoy    this    im-s- 

,  timable  right  which  the  Abbe  Sieves 
appropriately  calls  the  sixth  sense  of  mo- 
dern ^atwns.  Thought  and  word  will 
be  subject  to  a  stupid  censorship,  behind 

\  which  a  government,  whose  mortal 
enemy  is  the  truth,  and  dreading  publi- 
city- ever  seeks  to  hide  itself.  Ine  co- 
lonial government,  in   this  respect,    has 

'  reached  the  climax  of  ridicule :  for  it 
even  fears  to  have  operatic  singers  ut- 
ter the  word  Liberty,  obliging  them  to 
substitute  that  of  Loyalty  on  pain  of 
fines  or  other  punishment  if  they  omit  to 

!  conform.  Cuba  as  a  State  of  the  Union 
will  enjoy,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  liberty, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  without  other 
restraints  or  censorship  than  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  editors  or  writers. — 
which  is  amply  sufficient  to  protect  tlie 
rights  of  society,  of  the  family  and  of 
the  individual  which  must  ever  be  pro- 
tected from  defamation  calumny  &c. 
The  government  oftheState  willnei 
fearthe  truth  nor  its  publicity. in  as  much 
as  the  greatest  security  will  be  found  in 
the  publication  of  its  acts,  and  in  tin- 
that  there  will  bean  intelligent  people, 
capable  and  accustomed  to  judge  npi 
tly,  respecting  the  measures  of  the 
government  and  its  subordim. 

LITIA, 

A  standing  army  to  maintain  domi- 
nion over,  and  impose  silence  upon  the 
people  touching  all  acts  or  extortions 
of  the  Spanish  government,  will  be  all 
the  militia  Cuba,  as  a  colony,  will  i. 
—  This  will  be  supported  by  the  contri- 
butions which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  whether  they  are  disposed  or 
not,  will  furnish:  for  the  bayon- : 
soldiers,  will  draw  forth  supplies,  and 
with  these  it  is  easy  to  augment  the 
soldiers.  \\\  1837,  the  army  of  Cuba 
amounted  to  from  0  to  10,000  men — in 
1849,   from  13  to  20.000  j  and   in  the 
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»  came  proportion  <  increase  I 

The  provincial  militia  proper,  do  longer 
«*xi.>*t> ;  neither  will  it  be  permitted  to 
•  he  home  _r<»\ ern* 
ment  i>  alarm.- 1.  and  distrusts  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  ;  and  will  ne- 
ver  permit  them  to  arm  <_>r  to  learn  the 
.inn» 

.    Stat.-  of  the   Cnion,   will 
contribute  her  quota  to  the  veteran  ar- 

ni  itr.   in  the  same   i  -   the 

fnion  will  furnish  the  means 
Federal  troops  or  Btanding  army,    Cuba 
will  have  at  home  her  provincial  militia, 
te,  for  the  i 
her  <>w  n  ten 
at  thi 
00,000  men,  inasi 

would  be  ' 
lied  :  and  t; 

r  own 

ut  little 

it    to 

•  the 
numl  navy 

may  be,  Cuba  will  be  called  on  to  pay 

i  ivy  of  th<   l 

iill  be  paid 
from    '  .1    Treasury,    and   not 

alone  by  the  contributions  of  the  Cu- 
bans. Annexation  will  give  to  Cuba  a 
competent  and  powerful  navy,  well 
known  to  all  the  maritime  powers  of 
the  Earth." 

Public  Schools. 
The  propagation  of  scientific  know- 
ledge  an  1  the  liberal  arts,  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  ideas  of  a  government 
that  founds  its  rights  and  support  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  people.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  statistics  of  Cuba  in  the 
branch  of  education,  present  the  dis- 
couraging fact  of  but   one    out   of   57  . 


■  among  the  free  population,  now  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  education!    Ob  tke 

ether  hand,  the  government  of  the  I'ni- 

t.-l  States  bases  its, rights  and  builds 
its  power  <>n  the  foundation  of  the  high- 
grade  of  intelligence,  attainable  by 

its  people.      In    fact,    this    is    one  of  the 

conditions  of  its  existence,  its  stability, 
and  of  its  progress.    Cuba,  a  Stats  of 

p..    will   adopt    the    wise  system 

•  >f  public,  or  free  Bcnools;  and  will  ap- 
propiate   one  of  the   three  millions  of 
-    which   are   called  surplus,   and 
which  j  the  extravagance  and 

corruption  of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  to 

npfy  with  the  Bacred  obligation   of 

furnishing  an  education  to  her  children. 
With  this  million  of  dollars  devoted  to  an 
eneratioo  of  men 
would  thence  grow  up  in  '  Jul  a  one 
distinguished  in  all  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge  ;  and  the  Stati 
wo  ild  embrace  as  many  children  in  her 
be  in  her  popu- 

Roads    \mj   Ban 
!u   this  rich  and   fruitful   colony   of 
where  an; 
nothing   more  than  simple  openings,  or 
:e  of  which 

Its    natural  I  '  ning    the    rainy 

ruct  the  oomntti- 
nicatj  he  country  and  to 

for  the 

or  inconsiderable   bridge.     Ther< 
arc,   Lt  ■    ■     ba  railroads,    but 

nlade  by  pri1 
The    honor   of    promoting   and 
i    to    completion    the 
Kail:  to  that  in- 

telligent Cuban,  Count  \illa  Nueva; 
an  i  from  that  time  this  branch  of  Cu- 
hau  progress  has  not  been  suspended  > 
and  Cuba  is  now  so  far  in  advance  of 
mother  country,  that  meanwhile  there 
are  in  Cuba  hundreds  of  miles  construc- 
ted, in  Spain  then-  are  scarcely  twenty- 
six.  If  Cuba  should  become  a  State  of 
the  Union,  she  could  dispose  herself  of 
her  local  contributions,  and  appropriate 
them  to  her  own  necessities,  and  pro- 
gress in  all  branches.  Then  indeed 
will  she  destine  one  of  her  three  millions 
that  Spain  now  niches  from  her  every 
year,  to  internal  improvements.  Her 
chief  cities  and  villages  will  communi- 
cate with  each  other  hourly,  and  even 
in  the  space  of  a  minute:  because  anions 
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the  means  of  communication  there  -will 
h  \  v  MajgiN  bic  relegraph,  of  which 
there  is  in  Cuba,  as  yet,  scarcely  the 
idea.  Very  Little  tii  i  •  would  elapse 
before  the  island  would  present  a  net- 
work of  railroads,  macadamized  roads, 
and  public  roads,  which  would  compete 
with  those  of  her  sister  States  :  large 
Of  small  streams  would  not  cut  off  the 
rotercourse  one  minute,  for  bhere  wow]  1 
the  means  toe 
aical  bridges. 

Whi  :  i  tion. 

Meanwhile  Cuba  remains  a  colony  of 
Spain,  this  great  element  of  her  salva- 
tion and  security  will  be  checked.  The 
population  will  not  be  fomented  by 
European  emigration,  because  the  gov- 
ernment looks  with  displeasure  and 
distri  those 

Peninsula  <>;•  <  lanary   Islands, 
if  thi  elves 

ntify   them 

by  their  in 

with  tailed 

in   Spain  or  familiarly  in 

the  l  Vlore- 

m  in  Euro] 
which  Spain  does  not  look  with  an  evil 
eye.  as  they  in  return  do  upon  her. 
The  institutions,  laws  and  their  admin- 
istrations ;  tlie  intolerance ;  in  fine,  all 
that    constitutes  enment    or 

policy  of  Spain,  i>  in  such  discredit 
throughout  all  tiie  world,  that  nobody 
desires  to  live  under  such  laws  :  and  he 
who  dees  so,  has  not  an  iota  of  confi- 
dence in  those  who  administer  them. 
In  truth  the  patient  and  long  suffering 
Spanish  people  alone,  is  capable  of  con- 
forming and  accustoming  themselves  to 
the  government  of  Spain.  Whichever 
way.  this  wretched  colony  has  to  pay  for 
all  the  antipathies,  jealousies,  quixotism 
avid  monopoly  of  Spain;  and  this  too 
without  bearing  ill-will  towards  any 
nation,  nor  having  any  just  reason  on 
her  part  to  fear  England,  or  France,  or 
in  fact  any  bod  v.  for  Cuba  has 
offended  no  one.  nor  injured  no  one. 
yet,  nevertheless,  is  ever  alarmed  and 
trembling,  on  account  of  what  England 
or  France  may  be  doing  at  home,  in 
Spain,  in  Cuba,  or,  in  concert  with  her 
neighbours, — all  resulting  from  the  mor- 
tal sins  of  the  Spanish  government. 
But  Cuba,  a  State  of  the  Union,  with 


liberal  laws  ;  with  an  hen? arable*  and 
firm  administration ;  with  tne  prover-  • 
bial  hospitality  of  her  inhabitants  and 
her  inexhaustible  fertility,  will  attract 
a  large  emigration  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and,  in  less  than  ten  years  will 
double  her  white  population.  Liberal 
institutions,  an  upright  and  firm  gov- 
ernment, with  a  name  like  that  of  the 
■  l  States — this  is  all  that  Cuba 
.  to  have,  in  a  brief  period,  the  two 
millions  of  white  inhabitants  which 
Saco  wishes  to  see  upon  her  soil,  and 
that  he  will  not  see—  albeit.  Providence 
should  extend  his  life  to  the  years  of 
Methuselah— if  Spain  continues  equal 
length  of  time,  directing  the  fomenta- 
tion of  the  white  race  in  Cuba.  Of 
the  Europeans  which  will  come  to  our 
island,  tin4  greater  portion,  naturally, 
will  1  and   Catalonians— in- 

snt  men  of  lib  sral  views,  advanced 
in  the   mechanic   arts,   and  who  h< 
labor  because  they  themselves  practice 
•id   who  will   prefer    to   come    to 
her    liberty  and 
ne  among  their  brothers  and  sons. 
And  here  will  come  too.  just    as  they 
i  »w    to     the    United    States,     the 
Germans,  Hollanders,  &c.  &c. ;  and  with 
men.    and  the  elements  of  wealth 
that   they    will    bring    with    them,  the 
social    regeneration   that    Cuba 
-.  will  insensibly  be  realized,  with- 
',  out   disaster,    without   the  alarm  that 
ently  happens;  without  con- 
fusion or  losses  of  any  kind.     Free  la 
.  intelligent  and  voluntary  labour, 
will    go    on    taking  possession  of    the 
field,  hy  its  own  proper  merit,  by  the 
inherent  right  too,   and  self-interest  of 
the  laborers:    and  slave    labor,    stupid 
and  forced  labor,   will  become  unneces- 
and   even    burthensome.       Then, 
then  will  be  resolved  in  Cuba  that  great 
philanthropic  and  social  problem,  when 
Cubans    acquire    the    intelligence,   the 
means  and  power  which  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Spain  they  never  will  have;  for 
although  Spain  herself  should  possess 
them,    she  would   never   bestow   them 
upon  her   colony.      Then   and  not  till 
then,  will    Cuba,    enjoy   security,    sta- 
bility,  confidence,  prosperity  and  gene- 
ral  contentment   which  to-day  she  has 
not,   nor  under  the  dominion  of  Spain 
she  never  will  have  ! 
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Taxes.  " 
Neither  in  the  right  of  imposing 
these,  nor  in  the  objects  upon  which 
they  are  levied,  nor  yet  more  as  to  how 
they  shall  be  appropriated,  have  the 
people  of  Cuba  any  voioe  or  vote.  The 
government  is  the  only  arbiter,  regu- 
lator, and  judge  in  the  matter  ;  and  her 
onlyguidcor  aim  is,  that  which  Sucosays 
in  his  Parallel,  "  to  raise  the  revenue  to 
the  highest  point  possible,  without  regard 
to  the  class  of  effects  which  they  burthen, 
or  much  less  whether  the  people  of  Cuba, 
can  or  cannot  support  them."  Hence 
the  taxes  in  Cuba  have  been  raised  to 
a  point  of  which  there  is  no  example  in 
the  financial  history  of  any  civilized 
people.  _  In  1837,  Saco,  with  all  his 
moderation,  calculated,  (and  this  quite 
little  enough.)  that  the  people  of  Cuba 
paid  on  an  average  $30  for  each  free 
inhabitant;  and  since  that  time  as  the 
taxes  or  duties  have  been  augmented, 
it  is  clear  that  the  proportion  is  much 
greater.  What  people  on  earth  pays 
so  dearly  for  so  wretched  a  govern- 
ment ? 

To  the  end  that  Cubans  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  taxes  they  would  pay  if 
Cuba  was  one  of  the  confederation,  we 
will  explain,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
system  of  Ameriean  contributions.  The 
latter  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— 
the  one  called  federal,  or  belonging  to 
the  general  government — the  other 
local,  or  appertaining  to  the  State.  The 
general  or  federal  revenue  arises  fr  >in 
duties  collected  at  the  different  custom 
houses,  and  the  sale  of  the  public  do- 
main ;  and  is  appropriated   to   the  ex« 

of  the  general  government,  and 
other  purposes  decreed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  nation.  The  second  is  collected 
from  the  private  property  ineaoh  State, 
and  is  need  only  m  the  State wh< 
tributed     The  federal  taxes  or  duties 

iblished  l.y  the  federal 
feent,  "r  betfa  ,,t  ..full 

the  States  in  I  ,,!,],.,!      The 

tntributioni  ,  ned  by, 

and  established  by  -:  islature, 

precisely  as  a  family  who  wish  to  spend 
what  is  their  own.  and  for  the  | 
they  think  proper.     And   this 
by  earl.  State  represented  in  iU 

bly,    in    ius   corporations,   or  its  muni.i- 
toality.    without    the    United    States   or 


any  other  State  having  the  right  to 
interfere  in  any  way.  Consequently 
the  contributions  made  by  the  funeral 
government,  go  into  the  National  Trea- 
sury, and  from  this  all  the  expences  of 
the  Federal  Government), are  paid.— for 
example,  the  officers  of  government 
ministers  at  foreign  courts,  the  army, 
navy,  &c.  The  State  contributions 
to  the  State  Treasury,  and  they  are 
appropriated  to  local  objects,  such  as 
state  offices,  hospitals,  public  sch 
roads,  academies,  libraries,  &c.  &c.  in 
the  which  no  one  unless  a  citizen,  has 
a  right  to  interfere.  The  contributions 
which  are  paid  by  the  American  citi- 
zen to  the  general  government,  will  not 
average  $2  for  each  person.  Those 
paid  by  the  citizens  or  residents  of  the 
several  States  to  the  State  in  which 
they  reside,  vary  more  or  less  according 
to  their  particular  wants,  or  improve- 
ments for  the  general  benefit— just  as 
an  individual  choses  to  spend  in  his 
house  or  family,  whatever  his  means 
may  permit.  From  all  that  has  been 
said  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Cuba,  as  a 
state  of  the  confederation,  for  less  than 
the  sum  of  two  millions,  will  obtain  the 
government,  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
protection,  the  prestige,  in  fine*,  the 
whole  power  of  the  most  free,  and  most 
substantially  happy  nation  of  the  globe. 
There  will  not  then  be  three  millions 
surplus  to  be  sent  away  to  anv  part  ; 
for,  whether  three  millions  or  thirty,  all 
will  be  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
alone.  We  pay.  at  the  present  time. 
some  is  to  20  millions  or  dollars j  not 
for  tn'"  purpose  of  obtainii 
government,  or  to  be  conducted  on 
road  to  libertj  and  civilisation,  I  a< 
the  contrary,  to  |  .  j   } 

upon  ;     for    the    pri\ilrp>    of    living    in 

fear  and  surrounded  with  dangers  "and 

to  brutalite  US  and    inn  with 

rice,  introducing 

of  the  whole  world,   all  classes  of  au- 

and  degrad  ally, 

•  r  irreuio- 

-lial.l.'  at 
We   might 

1  ran- 


. 


|  r.  ptnl 


Ues,  and  other  shackles,  i;  i>  als^Iutoly 
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impossible  that  Cuba  should  flourish  in 
the  manner  she  would  do,  in  a  few 
years,  under  the"  shade  of  the  tree  of 
liberty,  without  testrictions,  without 
shackles,  without  tithes,  without  the 
excise  duty  (6*  pel*  cent)  on  the  sale  of 
real  estate,  without  consumption  or  ex- 
port duty,  without  monopolies,  but  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  aid  of  the  capi- 
tal, machinery  improvement,  activity 
and  example  of  the  Americans,  and 
people  of  the  most  cultivated  and  in- 
dustrious nations  of  Europe,  that  in 
this  event  will  come— without  any  dis- 
trust or  suspicion,— to  make  fruitful  the 
soil  of  Cuba.  In  vain  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment claims  to  itself  the  credit  of 
the  advance  of  the  island  :  because,  if 
there  is  any  thing  which  will  paralize 
the  progress  of  a  people,  it  is  the  poli- 
tical and  financial  system  of  the  Spanish 
government,  and  its  immoderate  exac- 
tions. Cuba  prospers  against  the  will, 
*tnd  in  spite  of  Spain— just  as  a  child 
grows  and  expands  by  inherent  strength. 
Cuba  prospers,  because  the  government 
cannot  impede  the  confluence  of  foreign 
commerce,  the  movement  and  civiliza- 
tion, which  fertilize  Cuba — impossible, 
as  it  is,  to  make  a  fruitful  soil  sterile, 
or  to  do  away  the  effects  of  self-interest 
and  labor  expended  on  the  soil  by  the 
people  of  Cuba  : — prospers  in  spite  of 
the  oppression  and  fetters  imposed  by 
the  government  of  the  latter.  If  Cuba 
does  not  prosper  equally  with  Louisiana 
and  other  states  of  the  union,  it  is  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  it  is  governed 
ty  Spain ;  and  if  Cuba  has  prospered 
relatively  more  than  other  states  of 
Spanish  America,  it  is  because  Cuba  is 
more  Americanized  than  these :  and  be- 
cause Cuba  participates  more  in  the 
ideas  of  education,  movement,  activity, 
and  example  of  the  American  people  ; 
which,  nevertheless,  has  so  distressed 
the  Spanish  government,  that  at  one 
time  the  latter  (through  Royal  orders) 
forbid,  that  the  children  of  Cuba  should 
be  sent  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education. 

Conclusion. 

All  that  we  have  thus  far  Written, 
not  only  serves  as  a  justification  of  the 
ardent  desires,  that  Cubans  manifest 
for  annexation,   but   also   exhibits  the 


necessity  that  exists  for  them,  to  take 
into  their  own  charge  the  destinies  of 
the  country,  and  throw  themselves,  at 
once,  into  the  arms  of  the  Confederation, 
in  order  to  save  themselves  in  time  from 
the  catastrophe  that  threatens  them; 
in  a  word,  not  to  permit  themselves  to 
be  led,  like  meek  and  resistless  lambs, 
to  that  "speedy  perdition''''  which  Saco 
and  all  intelligent  and  ardent  sons  of 
Cuba  have  with  just  prevision  prog- 
nosticated. 

The  Thoughts  on  the  Incorporation  of 
Cuba  kinto  the  American  Union,  so  far 
from  tranquillizing  us  with  respect^  to 
the  dangers  and  desperate  situation 
into  which  the  home  or  colonial  gov- 
ernment has  plunged  us,  reveals,  in 
every  line,  the  inquietude  and  anxiety 
of,  Saco.  He  does  not  believe,  neither 
is  he  capable  of  hoping,  that  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  Spain  is  to  save  Cuba  ; 
and  for  this  reason  he  exhausts  the  re- 
sources of  his  noble  fidelity,  and  his 
persuasive  eloquence,  to  ascertain,  if 
he  can  succeed  in  making  the  parent 
government  listen  to  him,  and-  confide 
in  him — in  other  words,  to  endeavour  to 
dissuade  it  from  pursuing  the  tortuous 
course  that  it  has,  until  now,  pursued; 
to  convince  it  that  the  discontent  in- 
creases, and  that  the  day  may  come 
when  overlooking  material  interests — 
the  only  dike  that  holds  in  check,  th  just 
aspirations  after  liberty— there  shall 
break  out  a  revolution  in  Cuba.  He  is 
yet  more  explicit  in  the  following  lan- 
guage:— "Reflect,"  says  he,  to  the 
J  government,  "that  if  there  is  any  one 
J  interest  that  can  unite  the  natives  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  natives  of  Cuba, 
!  that  interest  is  slavery.  Both  are  dis- 
I  quieted  through  fear  of  suddenly  loseing 
I  this  interest.  Their  alarm  is  increased 
by  events  taking  place  about  them,  and 
J  as  the  vacillating  state  of  Spanish 
policy  dees  not  inspire  confidence  in  them, 
it  would  not  be  strange — if  at  some  mo- 
1  ment  of  more  sensible  peril,  Cubans  and 
Europeans,  brought  together  by  common 
interests  and  dangers,  should  declare 
themselves  independent,  or  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  some 
neighbouring  power." 

We  desire  to  add  some  ideas  and  ob- 
servations of  our  own,  to  the  ideas  and 
prophetic  language  of  Saco.  The  slave 
interest  is  not  the  only  interest  whioh 
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to  frogs  the  'nolle  Cuban  rorf.  and  secure 
Cuban  natu  nafttij — according  to  the 
plans  and  proj  !   upon  at  the 

Court  of  Madrid, and  Berv'elcly  confirmed 
by    the    chief    rulers  of  Cuba  I 

•  Shall  it  be  when  the  interminable 
revulsiens  of  Spain,  and  her  conflicts 
with  England  and  Prance,  bring  us  the 
fatal  decree  that,  at  a  blow,  shall  over- 
whelm us  like  to  the  other  colonies  I 
If  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  that 
ought  to  make  the  attempt,  that  ou.'ht 
to  hazard  a  revolutidn  to  save  herself 
that  country  is  Cuba:  her  inaction  is 
itire  ruin.  Prom  Spain  and  from 
subjection  to  European  policy,  th 
nothing  to  hep.  .  hains,  decay 

and  ruin.  Hef  only  possible  palvation 
ii.  -  in  forestalling  tin  -  aking 

off  the  yoke  of  colonial  bondage,  and 
If  in  political  uniou 
with  the  sister  r<  publics  of  An 
This  is  a  natural  and  honorable  alii- 
r'.nu-ny — her  only 
she*  t  anchor  of  salvation,  i 
manency,  an  1  well-being. 

colls  the  revolution  which  may 
he  attempted  in  Cuba  premature.  In 
no  part  of  America  was  public  opinion 
tter  prepari  1  for  a  revolu- 
tion. In' no  country  has  the  idea  of  in* 
dep' 

uttdersti  od,  and   bel  t<  od  the 

theory  of  i  is  in 

error  when  he: says,   "that  those 

are  limited  to  a  certain  class,  and  that 
the  population  of  the  interior  has  not 
yet  made  so  much  progress  in  this  spe- 
cies of  philosophy" — To  attain  to  this 
kno\  .  any  and  rapine,  cither,  j 

is  a  Letter  teacher  than  philosophy. 
If  these  sentiments  and  ideas  relative 
to  independence  wre  not  general,  why 
then  does  Saco  affirm  that  "no  i 
has  less  sympathies  with  the  parent 
government  .<"  If  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence is  not  mature,  why  is  it  that 
Saco  laments  so  much  that  the  Cubans — 
unlike  the  French.  English,  and  other 
nations,  who  glory  in  identifying  them- 
selves with  their  progenitors — consider 
it  no  honor  to  bear  the  national  de- 
itinctive  appellation — the  name  of 
Spaniard"?  bfaco  well  knows  this,  and  it 
i.s  necessary  that  he  should  al-o  know. 
that  in  Cuba  the  fruit  is  too  ripe— that 
the  great  hazard  is,  that  the  crows 
will  eat  it  before  we  do- 


The  negroes,  the  negroes  !  Here  is 
the  bugbear  with  which  the  govern- 
ment intimidates  us,  and  hoi  is  us  in 
check.  Like  as  to  children  they  call 
out  to  us :  "  be  qv.  et,  for.  if  you  do  not, 
I'll  set  the  h  ■  i  (/owardly 

threat!  which  at  once  reveals  their 
own  baseness,  and  the  real  fear  on  their 
part.  If  the  government  felt  strong,  it 
would  not  make  use  of  artifice  or  of 
vain  and  foolish  threats.  If  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  should  be  capable  of  em- 
ploying in  Cuba  the  means  it  has  cm- 
ployed  in  other  parts  of  America,  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  Americans  would 
immediately  land  in  Cuba,  and  with  a 
better  right  too  than  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment had  last  year  to  send  troops 
from  Porto  Rico,  to  the  assistance  of 
the  white  population  of  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  colony  of 
.ark. 

Let  this  be  Jknown  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuba,  whether  foreigners 
ct  natives,  viz. — That  the  government 
of  the  United  States  will  not  take  the 
initiative  :  it  will  not  inva  le  the  colony 
of  a  friendly  natii  n  :  but  it  is  well  pre- 
pared, and  se  is  the  American  people, 
to  fly  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
rights  and  interests  in  Cuba,  in  spite  of 
Spain  or  of  nllfcairope.  And  they  will  not 
•remain  behind  the  curtain"  as  Saco  most 
unjustly  intimates:  neither  will  they  ['re- 
duce their  protection  to  ccrtani  nets  of  tolera- 
tion reprobated  bijthe  laws  of  nations"  Xo: 
they  will  proceed  openly,  face  to  face.as 
they  have  ever  proceeded.fearingneither 
Spain.  England.  France,  nor  any  body 
for  they  were  strangers  to  fear 
even  when  they  were  weak,  as  likewise 
when  such  grave  questions  came  up, 
and  of  such  transcendant  importance 
as  those  of  Louisiana  Florida,  the 
northern  boundary  line.  Texas,  Oregon, 
California  and  Mexico,  touching  which 
there  were  pretensions  and  views  enter- 
tained by  the  powers  just  named.  And 
let  Mr.  Saco  understand  too.  that  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people 
have  no  need  to  remain  behind  the  cur- 
tain neither  to  give  protection-/o/«»  at ing 
coated  bij  tue  laws  of  nations — 
whenever  they  find  themselves  obliged 
to  maintain  their  rights,  and  protect 
their  interest  and  their  political  and 
i  social  existence  threatened  in  Cuba  by 


ptecipHate'lincP  finatical   abolitionism;  ! 
or  by   the  crooked  and  intermeddling 
poiieyof  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  The; 
United  States  and  the  American  people 
know  that  in  Am  >rica,  at  any  rate,  they 
are  strom:  ;    and    that    these    worn-out, 
monarchies  scarcely  can  sustain  them- 
selves,  hated  and  detested  as  they  are 
by  their  own  robbed,  oppresse  I,  and  na- 
ked  spojects. 

Uijtfust  and  prejudiced  Saco  manifests 
himself  with  respect  to  i  he  A merican 
p.vipl  \  when  he  says,  that  "The  United 
Sia  08,  not  for  ouf  good  at  all,  but  im- 
p-lie 1  by  her  own  self  interest,  is  the 
strongest  shield  that,  in  our -actual  cir- 
■  <.  covers  us  against  any  undue 
attempt  on  the  part  of  lie-  British  Gov- 
ornm  •nt."  In  whatever  way  the  United 
States  presents  herself  as  a  bulwark  of 
safety  tor  Cuba,  she  merits,  if  not  the 
ion  of  gratitude,  the  acknowl- i 
•  in  sum--  shape  for 
our  country.  The  United  States  pre- 
serving Cuba,  prompted  by  her  interest, 
and  Spain,  contrary  to  her  in 
dragging  it  on  to  irremediable  an 
perdition  -which  ie  mosl  worthy  of  gra- 
titude and  the  sympathies  <>f  a  Cuban 

patriot  .' 

out  it  is  moreover  not   true   that   the 
eminent 
>tism  or  mate- 
rial interests.     The  most  sublimt  prin- 
morality,  g(  eligion, 

philosophy,     liberty     and    civilization, 
operate    upon     the    understand'.,, 
hearts  of  tiie  Amorii  a  i- ;  and   it  is  im- 
possible for  ''  :;  is  to  tri- 
umph over  these,     [f  ;'.  the  world  there 
exists  a  people  of  eminent  good   will  - 
a  people  \\  ho  h                   and  \\  i.  !i  the 
labor  in  favor    of 
i  "I'  t  in-   human   race     a   p  >ople 
U  that   ar  ■                     ...  i   por- 
'  y  tyranny,   and  fr 
tinn.  country  tind   w  herewith  ■■ 
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succor,  there  liave  enteri 
of  the  American  people. — there 
,•''. '    of     biCtie      ha ;    I  and 

lied. 
And  is  this  I  te  p  •  >ple  I  hal  woul  I 
main  behind  the  curtain,^ and  would  be 
wanting  to  Cuba  in  the  hour  of  her  tri- 
Imla'.ion  '. — Woul  , 
ery  of  ( !uba>  wh  m 

aid  !  Would  I  hi  y  p  iririi  I  lian 

six  hundred   fehousan  1  i  aid 

ris  \  to  ha:  he  ■    -   in  the  b  I 

our  inhabitant  -  and  furnish  to  I 
ern  Slates  of  the  Confe 
terrible  example  to  imitate  !     How 
this  1»".  mean'w  bile  th  • 
of  the  Union*  or  i;-  Senor  Sa 
to    regard  it  so. 

«t  of  the  A;:, 
ativelytjiat  this  g 
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and  key  to  the  I  rulpti  < 
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Senor  Saco,  to  in 

of    !•':■ .-  an  I.       i       England  proj 
Ouba  or ( lubans,  i  -     tin, 

and  not  of  niy 

error,   in   the    eye-  .if    Englan  1.    i- 
maintcmance  of  our  Union   >■ 
England  knows  ;: 

dene'1,    and  a  free 

she  will  re. ip   more  benefit  through  her 
friendship   an  1   commerce,    than  I 
the  present  pitiful  colo  iy  of  Spain,  an  1 
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It  would  be  under  the  guarautee  of  both 
powers  that  Cuba  would  exist  as  a  free 
inrion  !  l>ut  if  the  Cuban'  through 
want  of  confidence,  or  throi  gh  ©onvjc? 
tion— feariftg  lest  they  might  be  'uvol- 
ved  in  great  difficulties  in  the  experi- 
ment of  self-government — should  volun- 
tarily add  decisively  prOttOUUCC in  iavor 
of  annexation,  and  seek  their  security 
and  stability  in  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  American  Confederation ;— -this 
would  present  do  motive  to  England  or 
any  other  civilized  nation 

ICO.     much    LoiS    to    Cui-iii-ii  ;iv'^- 

to  Spain,  agains    Cuba  and  tiie 
United  Sta  e  -      I  b  ire  may  I 
liens,   intervention,    an  I  diploma, tio  in- 

-    -What  will  all  '  his  a  no  inttol 

\  m  id   \  m  M-ica 

i 
Did  tiiry  no    «•  • 
the  annexation  of  Texas  ;  to  op 
war  with  Mexi 

.•in  i  oesfl  or .1:  i  in  whioh  Kng- 

lao  !  ha  I  her  own  inl  r  >sl  9  to  promote  '. 
And    what    their  N  me  ■— 

■  m  ill  they  e  i  '  here  in 
1 

•    .-lil  Ml 

who,    how  -v  >r  I  b  ■.-"    may 

will  never  re- 
turn bobon  Lage,  nor  confi  le  their  rights, 
I   itinies,  theii  an  1  lib- 

erties, to   families    or    09 

■  here. — If  Cuba  shoul  I  , 
constitute  herself  an  in  lepeo  i 
tion,  Bhe  will  not  only  ba?etotak 

•  bee  in- 
terior defence  but  for  her  exterior.  For 
the  first  it  would  Burace  to  arm  her  na- 
tional militia,  which  would  sec  nv:.;  tran- 
quility in  city  and  country.  j*0*  the 
Second  she  would  need  a  vet*  an  or 
standing  army  and  a  powerful  s 'madron, 
But  becoming  one  of  the  confederation, 
she  will  iind  all  ready  prepared,  with- 
out other  costs  than  her  quota  a-*  a  State 
of  the  Union.  With  this  support  and 
this  security,  Cuba  may  make  the  at- 
tempt aft  self  government,  and,  yet  more, 
ask  of  her  Sister  States  die  teachers 
which  she  might  require  to  direct  her 
first  steps  in  the  various  branches  of  her 
new  local  government.  Then  would 
Cuba  present  to  the  world  the  guaran- 
tees of  stability,  security,  liberty  and 
order.  Then  she  wmldnot  feel  the  in- 
constancy, the  disorders,  the  continual 


changes  and  injury  that  the  military 
despotism  and  the  religious  fanaticism, 
inherited  from  Spain,  have  caused  in 
ail  independent  America.  Then  would 
there  land  in  Cuba,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  them,  or  paying  premi- 
ums for  bringing  them,  one  hunlred 
thousand  or  more  Europeans  every  year, 
who,  with  their  industry,  their  advan- 
ced civilization  and  capital,  would 
cause  as  if  by  magic,  beautiful  cities 
to  spring  up  into  existence,  inland  and 
bordering  oa  the  coast,  where,  at  the 
present  day,  are  uncultivated,  and  un- 
productive  deserts.  (1) 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons which  lead  the  annexationists  to 
prefer  the  incorporation  of  Cuba  into 
the  Confederation,  to  a  separate  exis- 
tence— isolated  as  it  wo  aid  be  politi- 
cally,   as    it  is  by  nature. 

Hut  nevertheless  if  the  patriot  Saco 
hi  isel  pronounces  for  absolute  inde- 
pen  lence,  and  his  opinion  should  be 
followed  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cuba,  he  need  not  fear  the  an- 
nexationists will  oppose  it,  or  act  in  any 
manner  contrary  to  their  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  wishes. 

Hut  when  he  says  the  introduction  of 
slaves  from  Africa  conducts  us  to 
speedy  perdition  and  next  wishes  us  to 
remain  subject  to  Spain  (who  alone 
sustain*  the  slave  trade  )  as  our  means 
of  salvation,  this  is  what  we  cannot 
comprehend,  nor  suffer  with  patriotic 
submission.  And  when  ho  affirms  that 
colonization  is  the  only  means  of  saving 
Cuba,  and  then  recommends  that  we 
should  remain  subject  to  Spain — vwho 
it  is  that  places  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  white  colonization,) — as  our  only 
salvation  : — this  neither,  can  we  compre- 
hend, or  submit  to,  with  patriotic  resig- 
nation. And  again  when  Saco  says,  that 
Cuba  carries  in  her  entrails  the  poi- 
son which  is  destroying  her,  and  after- 
ward recommends  that  we  remain  sub- 
ject to  Spain — ^who  it  is  that  adminis- 
tered this  poison  to  us) — as  our  salva- 
tion ;     we     cannot    comprehend     this, 

(1)  Bays  of  the  firs:  class  winch  are  at  the  lapse  of  three 
and  aha!  centn  ties  f  i-oin  the  nine  of  the  Cotiqu 
tu&e  of  the  sig_»s  of  human  industry.  On  Ihi  north,  Nhpe 
hiving  sixsy-nve  squa.e  ml.-.-,  with  excellent  sh  Iter, 
P  ierSo  del  "Pair-.  Levisa,  Naranjo,  liane^  Nue«|p 
iicxn  les.  as  large,  or  ar^er  :iia  1  the  b  iy  of  il  iv  -ua. 

0  1  t  le  S  mtii :  liua  .oa  ia  no— w  ueh   .  I 
pexfloiol  miles,  and   whose  inter.or  forms  aaAi 
ports  and    separate  anchorage  sufficient  f  r  a  lar^e  numker 
of  sqnalronfl,    Puerto  BiCoadido,   Maeio-InWts    of  Cones 
and  Cotricutes,  &c. 
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or  suffer  it  with  patriotic  resigna- 
tion. Perhaps  Saco  imagines  tbat  his 
loud  lamentations  have  been  heard  in 
I-leaven  because  Spain  has  deprived  us 
of  our  politieul  lights,  and  even  of 
many  of*  our  natural  ones— closed  the 
doors  of  thy  national  representation 
overwhelmed  us  with  taxes  :  disarmed 
us  and  delivered  us  over  to  military 
power  which  can  imprison  us.  banish 
us,  ii"-  ifii  please,  make  us  the  victims 
of  a  military  execution,  without  trial 
or  means  of  defending  ourselves.  And 
hence  he  would  persuade  us  that  he 
really  believes  and  hopes  that  Spain 
will  cause  "the  sun  of  liberty  to  shine 
on  Cuba:"'  that  she  will  restore  to  us 
our  usurped  rights:  that  she  will  make 
reparation  for  injustice  and  long  prac- 
ticed oprcssions,  this — much  less  this 
— we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  or 
suffer  with  any  thing  like  patriotic 
submission. 

How  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  sa- 
gacious statesman,  the  ever  logical  Sa- 
co.  should  contradict  himself  in  such  a 
manner  !  Who  ran  believe  that  the 
fcfie  patriot  Saco,  treats  of  reviving 
in  the  hearts  of  his  brethren,  hopes 
tlmr  iii  his  own  breast  have  expired 
and  are  already  buried  in  oblivion!  For 
if  there  is  a  Cuban  completely  unde- 
ceived, and  satisfied  that  Cuba  has 
nothing  to  expect  from  the  povern- 
■ent  of  Spain,  that  individual  is  Don 
Jose  Antonio  Saco. 

Too  late  it  is  for  the  fascinating  elo- 
quence of  Saco  and  the  influence  that 
he  has  over  the  affections  of  Cubans, 
to  turn  us  from  oar  purpose  or  create 
a  reaotion  in  public  opinion,  There 
W  no  one  in  Cuba  ignorant,  that  the 
Government  of  Spain  foments  the  dan- 
ger of  oursituation  ;  that  she  herself 
a  [ministers  the  poison  that  is  borroding 
the  entrails  of  Cuba  ;  restr 
unavailable  or  frustrates  all  the  means 
or  efforts  thai  can  sa  i  ought 

i>,,r-   then,   to  aim  to  inspire   as  with 
oonfiden  rnment  that  he  him- 

ftslf  looks  npoo  u  :  \  knows 

jVAol     i  :n    ii,  •• 

Nciihrr  ought  Saco  bodmdo  oi  or  pre- 
the  government   of 

trunk;     neither 

American  people  presenting  ihnn  U)  OS 

aa   aii  t^oi^iio  people,  au<i  a^  inter- 


eating  themselves  in  this  island  only  be- 
cause it  may  be  of  service   to  them 

for    the     American   (lovernment     and 
people    ar      the    only  shield   that    J'ro- 
vidence   b  a    j  rovided  to    s 
and    they   alone  are  aide    to   n 
from  its  ••   astual  dongbrv  and 
perddton    I   i I  Saco  bas  foretold. 

Ace  pt.  then,  patriot  Saco,  the  mis- 
sion   wort!  v   of  you.    Write  all   that 
you  like  with  the   view  of  obtaining 
the    paeii;  •   separation  of  Oul 
haust  the  resources  of  your    wisdom, 
your    eloquence  and  your  logi 
may  Providence  inspire  you,  and  eaoee 
you  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  mother 
country    t>  it  she  may  nor    dye  the  ,-,,il 
of  I  una  l     b  the  blood  of  fath  i 
and  broth<  re  ;  that  she  may  not  repeal 
the    shameful    and    scandalous    scenes 
which  thr  world  has  witnessed  to  the 
discredit  of  the   civilization   of    Spain 
and    America:  that  we    may 
without  animosity  or  cherished  i 
without  1<      or   reciprocal     ruin  ;  bur. 
that  we  may  adjust  our  rights  and   in- 
■  if  it   were   the   affaire    of   a 
family — tl  •  business  arrai  _ 

_■  aerous  father  and  bi 
ful  childr*  n.     Take,  then 
charg    this  mission:  none  i-    m 
thy  of  it  or  can  perform  it  with  mere 
glory  or  more  benefit  to  Spain    and  Cu- 
ba.    When  this  shall  be   realised   the 
earth  will  rejoice  :   heaven  will   bless 

you,  and  humanity  will  he  able  U> record 
the  niomcr-ous  act.  the  first  example  of 
national  afTection.  of    true    wisd 
political  m>rality:  -Of  Spain  it   would 
be  tln>  glory  :   of  Cuba  the  haj  |        § 
and  of  Sa^o  the  immortality  ! 
We  oevi     :  el<  -   Bhall    continue  our 

until  Sa 

when  Spain  shall  agree  U»a  pa 
linfall  liberty 
ourse  ■:  ..in-  own  deeSn 

beoaui 

ei  U    1  ftWS 

R 

fer     •- 

This   h 

I  through  tl        : 

inter. 

at  and  future  u     - 
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Spaniards  and  Cubans  may  yet 
cured,     But  if  the  dangers  increase  or 
Bireumstaaces  become   ma*  complica- 
ted -.   ii'  the    Europ  an  revolution  shall 
cross  the  Pyrim-es  and  produc 

-  ..  its  due  effect  there:  then  it 
will  he  too  late!  Oh  then  for  those 
who  wait  in  indolent  apathy  and  with 
cowardly    resignation  ! 

United   as    Europeans    and    Cubans 
ought  to  he  by  identity  of  inte 
consanguinity,     by    t!i 
right     of    mutual    and    self   preserva- 
tion, they  would  pave  nothing  to  fear 
IVoni  the  vacillating  and  impotsrit  gov? 
ernment  of   Spain.     All  her  poster  in 
C'ul  a    will    tumble   to    pieces  at    the 
general  cry  of    '•  fcndependenc 
Bublime  cry  wfeo/se  echo  will  reaoand 
aloDg  the  chain  of  the  And'-s.    or  from 


Patagoma  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

But  if  the  government  of  Spain,  n- 
fortunately  for  us,  sha'J  find  in  Go  >a 
men  who  will  serve  it.  and  aid  it  in  con- 
sum ating  the  work  of  iniquity  ;  in  riv- 
eting the  chains  of  our  bondage  and 
political  and  social  degradation;  then 
we  only  fulfil  still  more  our  privilege  and 
our  duty  becomes  more  imperative  to 
defend  ourselves  and  save  oar  country, 
or  bury  ourselves  in  its  ruins.  And  if 
on  these  ruins  there  may  some  day  or 
other  a  Cuban  arise  ami  greet : — ••  Cuba 
is  free  !"  this  single  Cuban  will  possess 
more  virtue,  attain  to  more  glory,  enjoy 
more  felicity,  be  more  worthy  of  free- 
dom and  country  than  five  hundred 
thousand  slaves. 

HAVANA,   29th  APRIL,   1849. 
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